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The Cliaucellor Daguesseau is suid to iiave been descended from a 
noble fainily of the province of Saintonge ; if so, he was careless of 
iiis privileges, for he never used between the two first letters of his 
name the coinmn, iadicative of nohle birth. He came however of 
(listingnisbed parentage; for his grandfather had been First President 
of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and his father was appointed, by 
Colbert* Intendant of the Limousin, and subsequently advanced to the 
Intendancies of Bordeaux and of Languedoc, In the latter government 
he euggested to Colbert the grand idea of uniting the Ocean and the 
Mediterranean by means of that mighty work, the Canal of Langue- 
doc. In the persecution raised against the Protestants of the South 
of France by Louis XIV., he was distinguished by mildness; and to 
his honour be it remembered, one person only perished under his juris- 
diction. Disgusted by the dragontnides, and by the revocation of tJie 
Edict of Nantes, he resigned his Intendancy, and removed to Paris, 
where he continued to enjoy the royal favour, and to be employed in 
offices of trust : so that he may be said not only to have formed his 
son's youth, but to have watched over his manhood. 

That son, Henry Francois Daguesseau, was born at Limoges, 
November 7, loOS. In 1690, he was appointed King's Advocate in 
the Court of the Chatelet, and soon after, at his father's recommen- 
dation, Advocate-General in the Parliament of Paris. On hearing 
the wisdom of so young a choice brought into question, the king 
observed, that " the father was incapable of deceit, even in favour 
of his son." So brilliantly did the young lawyer acquit himself in his 
charge, that Denis Talas, one of the chief of the magistracy, ex- 
pressed the wish, " that he might finish as Daguesseau had begun." 
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The law-officers of that day did not confine themselves to a mere dry 
fulfilment of legal functions ; there was a traditional taste, a love of 
polite and classic literature, a cultivation of poetry and eloquence, on 
which the jurists prided themselves^ and which prompted them to seize 
every opportunity of rivalling the ecclesiastical orators and polite 
writers of the age. Thus, at the opening of each session, the Avocat- 
General pronounced an inaugurative discourse, which treated rather of 
points of high morality than law. Daguesseau acquired great fame 
from these effusions of eloquence. Their titles bespeak what they 
were : they treat of the Independence of the Advocate ; the Know- 
ledge of Man; oi Magnanimity ; of the Censorship. " The highest 
professions are the most dependent," exclaimed Daguesseau on one of 
those occasions ; '' he whom the grandeur of his office elevates over 
other men, soon finds that the first hour of his dignity is the last of his 
independence." These generous sentiments are strongly contrasted 
with the despotism of the government and the general servility of the 
age. 

In 1700, Daguesseau was appointed Procureur-General, in which 
capacity he was obliged to fonn decisions on the gravest questions of 
state. A learned Memoir, drawn up by him in the year 1700, to 
prove that no ecclesiastics, not even cardinals, had a right to be 
exempt from royal jurisdiction, shows his mind already imbued witli 
that jealousy of Papal supremacy which afterwards distinguished him. 
But his occupations were not confined to legal functions, the admi- 
nistration of that day being accustomed to have recourse, in all diffi- 
cult and momentous questions, to the wisdom and authority of the 
magistracy. Thus Daguesseau was enabled, by directing his atten- 
tion to the state of the hospitals, to remedy the enormous abuses prac- 
tised in them, and to remodel these charitable institutions upon a new 
and philanthropic system. In the terrible famine of 1709, he was 
appointed one of the commission to inquire into the distresses of the 
time. He was the first to foresee the famine ere it arrived, and to 
recommend the fittest measures for obviating the misery which it 
menaced. 

There existed, at that time, few questions on which a French 
statesman or magistrate found himself in opposition to the sovereign. 
Constitutional political liberty was unknown ; and even freedom of con- 
science had been violated by the persecuting edicts of Louis XIV. 
The magistracy had allowed tlie Protestants to be crushed, awed by 
the fear of being considered favourers of rebellion. The legal and the 
lettered class of French, however they had abandoned the great cause 
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of Reform, exaggerated as it Lad been by Calvin, were nevertheless 
still unprepared to submit to the spiritual despotism of Rome. They 
did not presume to question fundamental doctrines of faith ; but they 
rejected the interference of the Pope in matters of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and their claim to independence ivas sanctioned by the ancient 
privileges of the Gallican Church. And they were resolutely opposed 
to the faithless and insidious doctrines of the Jesuits, who sought to 
make the rule of conscience subordinate to the dictation of the priest- 
hood. These two grounds of opposition to Home and to the Jesuits 
constituted the better part of Jansenism. Louis XIV,, in his later 
years, commenced a crusade against this species of resistance to Lis 
rojat will ; and, amongst other acts of repression, he procured a Bull 
from Rome, called Unlgenitus, from its first word, which condemned 
the combined opposition of the Gallican clergy and the anti-Jesuit 
moralist. In order to be binding upon the French, it was necessary 
that it should be registered in Parliament. The consent of the great 
legal officers was requisite, and they were accordingly summoned be- 
fore Louis XIV. The First President and the Advocate-General had 
already been won over to the court. The independent character of 
Daguesseau was the only obstacle ; and they had hopes that he might 
be induced to yield, from the known mildness of his disposition. His 
parting from his vnie, on this occasion is recorded both by Duclos and 
St. Simon: " Go," said she, as she embraced him; " when before 
the king, forget wife and children ; sacrifice all but honour." Dagues- 
seau acted by the noble counsel, and remained immoveable, though 
threatened by his despotic master with the loss of his place. The death 
of Louis XIV., in 1715, soon relieved Daguesseau from the difficulty 
of his position. 

On the establishment of the Regency, the administration was re- 
organized on a different plan, each department being intrusted to a 
council. Daguesseau was appointed member of the Council of Con- 
science, being, in fact, the ecclesiastical department. He proposed 
the immediate banishment of the Jesuits from the kingdom ; but this 
measure he was unable to compass. In Februarj', 1717, a vacancy 
occurred in the office of Chancellor, and the Regent immediately sent 
for Daguesseau, who was at mass in his parish church, and refused to 
come until he was twice sent for. When he arrived, the Regent ex- 
claimed to the company, " Here is a new and very worthy Chancellor !" 
and carrying him to the Tuileries in his coach, made the young 
king present him with the box of seals. Daguesseau escaped from 
the crowd to acquaint his brother with liis good fortune : " I bad 
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rather it was you than I/' exclaimed the latter, continuing to smoke 

his pipe. 

The Regent, however, did not long remain satisfied with his choice, 
which had been made from a generous impulse of the moment. 
During the last years of Louis the Fourteenth's reign, there had been 
a confusion of parties and of opinions, which were almost all united 
against the bigotry and despotism of the monarch's dotage. The 
grandee and the magistrate displayed equal discontent, and joined in 
common protestations. On the demise of the monarch, however, this 
union disappeared. Tlie grandee hoped to see that aristocratic influ- 
ence restored, which had been suspended since the wars of the Fronde. 
The magistracy did not favour this idea, being of opinion that the 
Parliament was the fittest council and check to the authority of the 
crown. Daguesseau of course inclined to the magistracy, in whose 
interest he laboured, in conjunction with the Due de Noailles, to root 
out the Jesuits, and deprive the church of ultra-montane support. The 
Due de St. Simon was of the opposite opinion. He was the partisan 
of an aristocratic government, and he defended the church, and even 
the Jesuits, as useful allies. These discordant views led to bickerings 
in the council. St. Simon accused some magistrates of mal-practices. 
The Chancellor sought, more than was just, to screen them. He ob- 
tained a rule, about the same time^ that all the members of the Great 
Council, consisting chiefly of magistrates, should be rendered noble by 
their office, another offence to the nobility of birth. The Regent, at 
first inclined to be neutral, soon leaned to the noblesse. The Parlia- 
ment thwarted him, and showed symptoms of an intention to support 
his rival the Duke of Maine, the illegitimate son of Louis XIV. The 
difference between the Regent and the magistracy was widened into 
a breach by the scheme of Law, and by the advancement of that 
foreigner to influence in political and financial affairs, which had 
hitherto been chiefly in the hands of the magistracy. The legists 
looked upon Law as an intruder, and regarded his acts as audacious 
innovations. Their remonstrances accordingly grew louder and louder, 
and their opposition more bold, until the Regent began to fear the re- 
newal of the scenes of the Fronde. The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz 
were then published for the first time ; and their perusal, filling the 
public mind, excited it strongly to renew the scenes and the struggle 
which they described. The Chancellor's true office, as a minister, 
had been to manage the Parliament, to cajole, to persuade, to menace, 
to repress ; but the task suited neither the character nor the principles 
of Daguesseau, and accordingly nothing but censure of him was heard 
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at court. He was weak, he was irresolute, and lawyers were declared 
to make very bad statesmen. '' They might have reproached the 
Chancellor with indecision/' says Duclos, ^' but what annoyed them 
most was his virtue." 

On the 26th of January, 1718, the seals were re-demanded of him 
and given to D'Argenson, the famous lieutenant of police. Dagues- 
seau was exiled to his country-house at Fresnes. Whilst in retire- 
ment he occupied his time chiefly in the education of his children. 
His letters to them on the subject of their classical and mathematical 
studies, lately given to the public, bear witness to his simple and 
literary bent of mind. Happy it was for Daguesseau to have been 
removed from the troublesome scene of public life during the two 
years of Law's triumph and the disgrace of the magistracy. When 
Law's scheme exploded, amidst the ruin and execration of thousands^ 
the Regent, not knowing whither to turn for counsel and support^ 
resolved at least to give some indication of returning honesty by the re- 
call of Daguesseau, who resumed the seals with a facility that was cen* 
sured by many. Law was deprived of the place of Comptroller- General 
of Finance, though continued in the management of the Bank and the 
India Company. In his place certain of the Parliament were admit- 
ted to the Councils of Finance, so that Daguesseau seemed to have 
had full security against the continuance of that infamous jobbing by 
which the public credit had been destroyed. He was disappointed* 
The Place Vendome, in front of his abode, being the exchange of the 
day, was crowded by purchasers and venders of stock ; until the Chan-* 
cellor^ unable to suppress the nuisance^ caused it to be removed else* 
where. 

The reconciliation between the government and Parliament, pro- 
duced by Daguesseau's return, did not last long ; and Law having 
sent an edict respecting the India Company for that body to register, 
a tumult occurred while they were debating on it, in which the ob- 
noxious financier was torn to pieces. Elated by the news, the Parlia- 
ment rejected the edict, and hurried from the hall to assure them- 
selves of the fate of Law, who was the great object of their odium. 
The Regent took fire at this mark of their contempt for his authority, 
and resolved to exile the Parliament to Blois. Daguesseau himself 
could not excuse their precipitancy ; he obtained, however, that the 
place of exile should not be Blois, but Pontoise, within a few leagues 
of Paris. 

In addition to these causes of quarrel, another matter occurred to 
widen the breach between the court and the Parliament, and to place 
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Daguesseauy who stood between them, in a position of still greater 
difficulty. This was the old question of the bull Unigenitusy the 
acceptance of which the prime minister Dubois was labouring to pro- 
cure, as the condition on which he was to receive a Cardinal's hat 
from the court of Rome. The Regent, who had at first supported the 
Jansenists^ or Parliamentary party, was now disgusted at not finding 
in them the gratitude which he had hoped. '' Hitherto/' said he, 
" I have given every thing to grace, and nothing to good works.'' 
He leaned, in consequence, to the other party ; and it was resolved 
to obtain the acceptance of the bull, or Constitution^ as it was called, 
in the Great Council. The Great Council was a court of magistrates 
acting somewhat like the English Privy Council, or present French 
Conseil d'Etat, and pronouncing judgment on points where the crown 
or government was concerned. It was the rival of the Parliament, in 
the place of which Dubois proposed to substitute it as a high court of 
judicature; an idea acted upon at a later period of French history. 
The Regent, attended by his court and officers, went to the Great 
Council, and enforced the acceptance of the bull. Daguesseau at- 
tended as Chancellor, and by his presence seemed to countenance this 
act, which forms the great reproach, or blot of his life. He is reported, 
on this occasion, to have asked a young councillor, who was loud in 
opposition, " Where he had found these objections?" ** In the plead- 
ings of the late Chancellor Daguesseau," was the keen retort. The 
conduct of Daguesseau admits, however, of excuse. The bull had 
been already registered, under conditions, by the Parliament in the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; and the present agitation of the question being 
rather to satisfy the Pope than make any real alteration in the law 
Daguesseau was for making every concession of form, and some real 
sacrifices, to avoid further extremities or hostilities against the Parlia- 
ment. He hoped, indeed, that registration by the Great Council might 
spare the Parliament further trouble on the subject. But the Cardi- 
nal de Noailles, the head of the Jansenist party, continued to protest ; 
and the Regent, concluding that he was incited by the Parliament, 
re-determined to extend the exile of that body from Pontoise to Blois. 
Daguesseau learning this, seeing his concessions of no effect, and that 
extreme measures were intended against the Parliament, came in- 
stantly to offer his resignation. The Regent, in answer, bade him 
wait a few days ; and the Cardinal having desisted from his extreme 
opposition, at length he was satisfied. The Parliament was recalled, 
and Law finally disgraced, a point gained from Dubois, no doubt, as 
the price of moderation in the affair of this bull. 
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The Regent and Dubois had now both made all the use they 
required of Daguesseau's presence in the ministry; and both were 
anxious to get rid of a personage so little in harmony with their 
politics or morals. Nevertheless, the Regent felt his obligations 
as well as the respect due to the Chancellor, and evinced them in a 
manner peculiar lo himself. A person of some rank and infiuence had 
proposed for the daughter of Daguesseau, allured perhaps by the hope 
of being allied to a minister. The Regent learning this, determined 
to defer the Chancellor's disgrace, lest it might prevent the match. 
When Daguesseau's future son-in-law went to ask the Regent, as is 
customary in France, for his sanction to the marriage, the latter, 
while granting it, turned to those near him, and remarked, in a 
style usual with him, " Here is a gentleman about to turn fishmonger 
at the end of Lent," thus intimating the Chancellor's approaching 
(iownfall. Daguesseau had irritated Dubois by joining the Dukes and 
Marshals, who retired from the council table rather than yield pre- 
cedence to the minister who, in his new rank of Cardinal, pretended 
to this honour. The seals were again taken from him in February, 
1722, and he returned to his estate at Fresnes. 

Again resuming the volume of his private letters, as the only 
bistory of his years of retirement, we find Daguesseau occupied with 
tlie progress of his son at the bar, and in the functions of Advocate- 
General. At the epoch of the Duke of Orleans' death, and the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Bourbon to the ministry, there n'ere evident inten- 
tions of recalling Daguesseau. Recourse was had to his advice in 
some affairs, but lie refused to take cognizanceof them in a position 
where his word might be misrepresented. In short, he refused to take 
any part in political affairs without, at the same time, " having the 
ear of the prince," thus positively refusing to act any subordinate part. 
Tliese overtures were made at the commencement of 1725. " Wliat 
you must avoid of all things," he writes to his son, " is to do any 
thing that might afford cause of imagining that conditions are asked 
of me as the price of my return, or that I engage myself in any party." 
The son was, nevertheless, anxious for the return of his father to power, 
and, on one occasion, entreats him to o]>en his mansion to Mademoiselle 
de Clermont, sister of the Duke of Bourbon, who was travelling near 
Fresnes ; but Daguesseau refused to pay any such expensive compli- 
ments, even to the sister of the minister. 

At lengtli, in August, 1727, not very long afler the installation of 
Cardinal Fleury in the office of Prime Minister, Daguesseau was re- 
called. At the same time the seals were not given back to him, but 
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intrusted to Chauvelin as Lord Keeper. The Parliament wished 
to make some resistance on this point, but Daguesseau, who, as he 
grew in years^ seems to have grown also in reverence for the royal 
authority, dissuaded and silenced them. Even before his restoration 
to power, his advice to his son marks strongly the moderation of his 
views. " Never push the government to extremes," writes he (Lettres 
Inedites, p. 254). '' We should all feel the great distance that exists 
between a king and his subjects. Moderation is the most efficacious. 
If the Parliament take too strong a resolution, it will but justify the 
rigour of the government." We no longer recognize here the bold 
man who withstood the threats of Louis XIV. 

His character for consistency and principle suffered in consequence. 
In 1732, the old quarrel of ultra-montanism and Jesuits was renewed 
with great animosity. Some bishops and ecclesiastics resisted the 
Papal Bull. Those who suffered for their opposition appealed to 
the Parliament, who, as of old, upheld liberty of conscience, and, 
in connexion with it, personal freedom. Daguesseau sought to act 
as moderator, to calm at once the resistance of the Parliament and 
the rigour of the court. He was obliged, in consequence, to make 
himself party to some of the complaints of the one, and to some 
acts of persecution on the part of the other. Four of the more 
violent young counsellors were exiled. The high personal character 
of the Chancellor alone enabled him to bear up against the obloquy 
and reproach that were directed against him from both sides ; but for- 
tunately the storm was of short duration^ for the menaces of foreign 
war drowned the voices of ecclesiastical and legal disputants. On the 
disgrace of Chauvelin, in 1737, the seals were returned to Dagues- 
seau, who thus once more reunited in his person all the functions and 
honours of his place. He kept them until the year 1750, when, feeling 
that his infirmities rendered him incapable of performing his duty, 
he resigned* At the King's request, he retained the titular dignity of 
Chancellor until his death , February 9, 1751. 

It is hard, in a brief and popular memoir, to assign reasons for the 
high reputation enjoyed by Daguesseau. His celebrity is rather tra- 
ditional than historical ; it can be appreciated only by those skilled in 
the science and history of French law, by those who are acquainted 
with the great and innumerable ameliorations wrought in the system 
of law and legal proceeding by his assiduity and talents. Indeed that 
part of his career, which is necessarily most prominent in history, the 
share which he took in politics and administration, was by far the least 
honourable. Renowned as a pleader^ his very talents in this respect 
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are said to have unfitted him for judicial functions. " Long habits of 
the parquet (the office of the Attorney-General) had perverted his 
talents. The practice is there to collect, to examine, to weigh, and 
compare the reasons of two different parties ; to display, in different 
balances, their various arguments, with all the grace and flowers of 
eloquence, omitting nothing on either side, so that no one could per- 
ceive to which side the Advocate- General leaned. The continual habit 
of this during twenty-four years, joined to the natural scruples of a 
conscientious man, and the ever-starting points and objections of the 
learned one, had moulded him into a character of incertitude, out of 
which he could never escape. To decide was an accouchement with 
him, so painful was it." From this account by St. Simon, we learn 
how honourable and impartial was the office of the public accuser in 
the old French courts ; and that he blended with his functions the high 
impartiality of the judge ; a characteristic that the office has since 
lost, in that court at least. It also explains the Chancellor's in- 
decision, and his failure as a judge. Whatever were liis defects as a 
decider of causes, he made amends by his talents as a legislator and 
an organizer of jurisprudence. To this, indeed, he gave himself up in 
his latter years almost exclusively, declining to meddle more with 
politics, and devoting himself to ameliorate the laws and the forms of 
procedure. It is on this subject that it is difficult to explain his merits 
to the reader. One of the first objects of his attention was to separate 
the functions of the Grand Council from those of the Parliament. 
When he resumed the seals in 1737, he suppressed the Judges and 
Presidents of the former court, to do away with its pretensions of 
usurping the place of the Parliament. He at the same time collected 
and remodelled the law of appeals, and regulated the respective juris- 
diction of different courts; and we learn from Isambert, that the 
Ordonnance issued by him at this period still serves as the rule of. 
law procedure before the Court of Cassation and the Council of State. 
The law for repressing forgery formed the subject of another long 
Ordonnance. The next legal subject of importance that absorbed the 
attention of Daguesseau was that of Entails. This forms the subject 
of a voluminous Ordonnance, bearing date August, 1747. One of its 
clauses nullifies entails extending beyond two degrees, not including 
the testator. An Ordonnance, signed May, 1749, not enough attended 
to, establishes a sinking fund for paying the debts of the state, and 
the levy of a twentieth to constitute it. The question of Mortmain is 
the subject of an Edict in the same year. Wills form another source 
of legal difficulties which Daguesseau sought to simplify or remove. 

VOL IV. c 
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The character of Daguesseau has been drawn minutely, and at 
great length, by one of the most penetrating of his contemporaries, 
who sat at the council board with him, and was his most decided 
political enemy. Nevertheless, we need go no farther than this 
very writer, the Due de St. Simon, for a record of the Chancellor's 
virtues and genius : — " An infinity of talent, assiduity, penetration, 
knowledge of all kinds, all the gravity of a magistrate, piety and inno- 
cence of morals, fonned the foundation of his character. He might 
be considered incorruptible (St. Simon makes an exception); and 
with all this, mild, good, humane, of ready and agreeable access, full 
of gaiety, and poignant pleasantry, without ever hurting ; temperate, 
polished without pride, noble without a stain of avarice. Who would 
not imagine that such a man would have made an admirable Chan- 
cellor ? Yet in this he disappointed the world." His faults, accord- 
ing to the same writer, were indecision as a judge, and too high a 
respect for the Parliament and the legal profession, to which St. Simon 
asserts lie sacrificed the royal authority. In this the aristocratic 
writer is mistaken. Daguesseau compromised too much for the 
independence of Parliament ; it is among his faults. ^* He was the 
slave of the most precise purity of diction, not perceiving how excess 
of care rendered him obscure and unintelligible. His taste for 
science added to his other defects. He was fond of languages, espe- 
cially the learned ones, and took infinite delight in physics and mathe- 
matics; nor did he even let metaphysics alone: in fact, it was for 
science that he was born. He would, indeed, have made an excellent 
First President, Chief Judge of Parliament ; but he would have been 
best placed of all at the head of the literature of the country, of the 
Academies, the Observatory, the Royal College, the Libraries ; there 
his tediousness would have incommoded no one, &c." In short, the 
Duke, in his scheme of restoring the aristocracy to exclusive influence, 
found the Chancellor in his way, and wished him out of it. He tells 
us that Daguesseau was of middling stature, with a full and agree- 
able countenance, even to the last expressive of wisdom and of wit. 
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T^ERE^ave been few mea known to history, wbo. can he worthily 
compared' with the subject bf these pages for the extraordipary cir- 
cumstaneea <^ theirrise to power, or for their prudenceand greatness 
in its enjoyment We bm in him a man of middle rank and mode- 
rate fortune, breaking out fipom privacy, if not obscurity, at a time of 
life when the &m£ of moft men is at its meridiui, of many at its 
clo6e,-and in a very few yekts fusing Iiimself to absolute power on the 
shoulders of his Mends and on the necks of liis enemies j and though 
we censure bo^ the end of his political labours and the measures 
which led the way to it, yet in both there is much leflfor us to respect 
and to admire. > 

Oliver, the only son of Robert Cromwell and Elizabeth Stuart- (the 
daughter of a knightly iunily in the Isle of Ely, said to have been 
related to the royal house), was bom at Huntingdon, April 24, 1599. 
His grandfather, Sir' Henry Cromwell, was four times Sheriff of the 
counties of Cambridge and - Huntingdon ; his uncle. Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, after whom - he was ' named, was reputed to be the richest kntght 
in Edgland; and his famUywas related' to-' the Earls of Essex, and to 
the houses of HampdMi,'St.' John, and-Bsrrington. - It is necessary to 
mention the respectability of Cromwell's connexions, because he is 
reported to have been a man of mean birth, by persons who vainly 
thought to fix a stigma on his great name by assigning to him a low 
origin. 

After having received a good school education he was sent, at the 
age of seventeen, to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. He did not 
remain there long enough to complete his studies, but, leaving the 
University before the usual time, was entered at Lincoln's Inn. His 
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enemies accuse him ofhaving been guilty of all manner of debaucheries, 
bolh at college and as a student of law; but as we know that his 
whole life, from the age of twenty-one, was severely moral, this accu- 
sation may be allowed to rest with the obscure memories of its authors. 
His father dying when Oliver had attained the age of twenty, he left 
London, and went to reside with his mother, who eked out her small 
jointure with the profits of a brewery which she had established, and 
conducted herself: hence came the contemptuous appellation, often 
bestowed upon Cromwell, of the " brewer of Huntingdon." At the 
age of twenty-one he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bour- 
chier, of the county of Essex. At this period of his life he was in- 
volved in some pecuniary difficulties, from which he was relieved by 
the death of his maternal uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, who bequeathed 
him an estate of between four and five liundred pounds yearly value 
in the isle of Ely, on which he took up his residence. Some of hia 
biographers declare, " that because he prayed and expounded the 
word too much, and caused his servants to do the like," he became 
again straitened in his circumstances. This has been the more readily 
believed, because he at this time became highly disgusted with the 
want of liberty of conscience in his own land, and had, in consequence, 
determined to exile himself to New England, along with iiis friend and 
cousin Hampden. He was actually embarked, when an order from 
the Privy Council, disallowing emigration without special license from 
the crown, put a stop to his voyage. He returned to his county, and 
was soon after elected by the burgesses of the town of Cambridge to 
serve them in the House of Commons. One of the first notices we 
have of his taking an active share in public business was his deter- 
mined opposition to a plan, originated by the Earl of Bedford, and 
supported by government, for the drainage of the fens. His objection 
to this scheme was entirely of a political nature, since, during his 
Protectorate, it became a measure of Ids own. Hampden foretold his 
future rise from his vigorous conduct in this matter : — " He was a man 
who would sit well at the mark." Cromwell was not, properly so 
called, an eloquent man. His ordinary speeches were rambling, ver- 
bose, and inelegant ; hut when lie ivished to make his purpose clear, 
his style was close, bold, and manly. 

In the memorable year 1640, Cromwell was returned by the same 
borough to serve in the famous long parliament, — the last Parlia- 
ment of Charles the First. It was unfortunate for this prince that he 
fell on such times and such men. He came to the throne with his 
father's overweening belief in the sacredness of kingly prerogative, 
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and with the same obstinate notions concerning unity of creed and 
worship in matters of religion. The consequence of the first of these 
inherited feelings was his introduction, or ratlier enforcement, of 
unconstitutional modes of raising money, and distributing justice, 
beyond the patience of an age newly escaped from the thraldom of 
feudal restrictions; the effect of the latter was also past the endurance 
of a nation jealous of its lately-acquired and highly-prized religious 
liberty. In the struggle between the prince and the people, which 
these causes produced, Cromwell was among the foremost. He was 
one of seventy-five gentlemen who offered to raise each a troop of 
sixty horse in the service of the Parliament. This was the beginning 
of the military career which afterwards proved so glorious. He took 
great pains in the formation of his levies. This appears from his 
expostulation with Hiini)i(len, recorded by himself. " Your troops, 
Sitid I, are most of them old decayed serving men and tapsters, and 
sucli kind of fellows, and theirs are gentlemen's younger sons, and 
persons of good quality. And do you think that the mean spirits of 
such base and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honour, and courage, and resolution in them ? You must 
get men of a sjurit, and take it not ill what I say, of a spirit that is 
likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure you will be 
beaten still : I told him so. He was a wise and woi-thy person, and 
he did think that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one, 
I told him I could do somewhat in it; and I accordingly raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, and made some conscience 
of what they did. And from that day forward they were never beaten; 
but, whenever they were engaged against the enemy, (hey beat con- 
tinually." It is probable that to this choice of his recruits, Cromwell 
owed much of his military success and his political fortune. Being 
desirous of proving their courage, he chose from among their num- 
ber a few that he could put confidence in, and ordered them to lift 
in ambush on his route ; tlien, at a preconcerted signal, they rushed 
from their hiding place as if to charge the rest of the troop, upon which 
the poltroons of the company fled, and, finding their mistake too late, 
were glad to sneak home and leave their saddles to be filled by better 
men. After this trial the' Ironsides' of Cromwell never shrunk from 
the enemy, and gradually the whole army was formed on the same 
model. 

One of Cromwell's first military services was the securing the 
towD and county of Cambridge to the Parliamentary interest. He 
treated the University, several colleges of which had transmitted plate 
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and money for the king's use, witli severity, arresting some of its prin- 
cipal members. Then passing through the county he disarmed the 
cavalier gentlemen, taking care not to provoke enmity by personal 
violence. An anecdote may here be mentioned illustrative of Crom- 
well's peculiar character. While on this expedition, in the Isle of 
Ely, he visited his uncle Sir Oliver, who was a staunch royalist. 
Having surrounded the house with his troop he entered, hat in hand, 
nor could he be prevailed on either to cover liis head or to sit down in 
his uncle's presence ; but having begged his blessing, and besought 
him to set what he did to the account of strict performance of his 
duty, he departed, carrying with him the various weapons that the 
house contained, as well as all the plate and valuables. 

From this time, as the cause of the commonwealth prospered, 
Cromwell rose rapidly in the army, soon becoming the real head of it, 
though nominally the second in command. When the House of Com- 
mons entered into the agreement called the self-denying ordinance, 
for the separation of civil and military offices, Cromwell, along with 
some few others, still contrived to keep both his seat in the House and 
his command in the army. It seems to have been a resolution of his 
never to give up an authority once obtained. 

The first battle in whiclr he distinguished himself particularly was 
that of Marston Moor, fought July 2, 1644. The parliamentary forces 
were driven back on one side, and even their centre wavered under 
the furious attack of the cavaliers; but Oliver completely changed 
the fortune of the day by charging, at a critical period of the battle, 
with liis sword-arm in a sling, and " driving the enemy from before him 
like chaff before the whirlwind." Throughout the war he fouglit no 
battle in which he was beaten. But while he was thus earnest in 
forwarding the cause in which he was engaged in the field, he did not 
forget to tight his private battles with fearful and envious enemies, who 
were alarmed at his growing power. A plot between the Lord General 
Essex, the Scots Commissioners, and others, was laid against him, 
which would have proved the ruin of most men, but by his manage- 
ment and decision was crushed before it had fully ripened. He was 
an Independent, and as such took the covenant between the Scotch 
and English with great reluctance. " He was a free soul in matters 
of faith and worship, and was desirous, before all things, that men 
should be allowed to serve God in their own fashion, and not be 
bound down to generally-established forms." 

After the loss of the decisive battle of Naseby, fought June 14, 1645, 
the king was glad to trust himself to any party that might be willing to 
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receive him, rather tlian throw himself into the hands of the two Houses. 
Accordingly, he Bought refuge in the Scottish camp at Newark, and the 
Scotch rewarded his confidence hy selling him to the Parliament. The 
Presbyterians, who formed the majority of that assembly, hoped that 
they could now dispense with the army, of which they began to be afraid. 
This caused great discontent. A system of agitatiou was instituted, at 
which Cromwell connived ; and the troops became rebellious to their 
employers, though they remained faithful to their leaders who seemed 
to have no concern in the matter. SUippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fleetwood were sent down by tlie Parliament to conciliate them, ia 
which they ivere partially successful. Nevertheless the army marched 
towards London lor the purpose of intimidating the Houses into a con- 
cession to their wishes. After this matter was concluded, the Parliament 
(of which at that time tlie majority was Presbyterian) thought fit to 
invite the king to Richmond, and, having agreed to their proposal, he 
was shortly alter removed to Hampton Court, where he was kept in 
an honourable captivity. Being now in the power of the army, he 
entered into treaties both with it and with the Parliament concerning 
his restoration, contriving, at the same time, to play both parties false. 
From this period the ambition of Oliver Cromwell to govern the state 
without a rival or master may be safely dated. He knew and felt that 
he was, in power and capacity, the tirst man in his country. He had 
risen to that height by his own individual exertions ; and, perhaps 
perceiving that the communications of Charles with the Ijong Par- 
liament might be brought to an amicable close destructive of his own 
power, he determined on the bold strokes which followed. He accord- 
ingly contrived to entrap the king into a flight from Hampton Court to 
the Isle of Wight, where he was placed under the care of Hanmiond, 
Governor of Carisbrook Castle. While at this place Charles kept up 
his correspondence with the Parliamentary and Scottish Commissioners, 
and also with those of the army. He moreover intrigued with the Irish 
party and with foreign courts for assistance. He planned an unsuc- 
cessful escape from his prison; and, to fill up the measure of distrust 
of him on the part of Cromwell, it was asserted that his intercepted 
letters to the queen hinted, in no obscure terms, at the expediency of 
removing the general by the method of private assassination. It became 
clear that there could be no hope of a cordial reconcilement or co- 
operation between them; and Cromwell from this time became the 
king's most vigorous enemy, and spared no pains to bring liim to the 
scaffold. The rest is well known. The king was brought to London, 
and refusing to plead liis cause, or acknowledge the authority of his 
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judges, was condemned and executed, January 30, 1649. Upon this 
the House of Commons declared the House of Peers to be useless, and 
that monarchy in England was at an end. 

Soon after this anotlier and a more dangerous mutiny broke out in 
the army, which was speedily quelled by the decision of Cromwell 
and the authority of Fairfax. Tlie former was then appointed to serve 
in Ireland against Ormond and his supporters, who were in arms for 
the young king. As his presence was almost necessary in England, 
he resolved to perfonn this duty with vigour. At that time the 
CommonwealUi had to bear the brunt of insurrections at home, the 
impending likelihood of a Scotch war, and the cabals of its own mem- 
bers. The case was urgent, and his measures were stern, arbitrary, 
and severe. Wanton cruelty does not appear to have been a part of 
Cromwell's character ; yet neither does the plea of a bold and un- 
scrupulous policy excuse the wholesale slaughters perpetrated in that 
unhappy island. At the reductions of Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
and Clonmel, both the avowed defenders and the citizens were 
slaughtered without quarter. Cromwell says, in his dispatch after 
the first of these sieges, " that the enemy was filled with much terror 
at this issue, and that he was persuaded that the bitterness used on 
this occasion would prevent much effusion of blood." He added to his 
severities this kindness : — a proclamation was issued, " that no soldier 
should on pain of death take any thing irom the inhabitants of con- 
quered Ireland without paying for it, and that all should have the 
peaceable exercise of their religion." In ten months' time Cromwell 
was again in his seat in Parliament, having brought that country into 
complete subjection : a subjection bought with much blood and suffer- 
ing, yet alleged by him to be better than a harassing and long-con- 
tinued warfare. Lord Broghil, whom be had won over by his judi- 
fious kindness from the royalist parly, was of great service to him in 
this campaign. He was a man of sound and temperate character, and 
seems to have been one of Oliver's most faithful friends. 

On liis return to England he found that much remained to be done. 
Fairfax, as Commander-in-Chief, and Cromwell were almost imme- 
diately ordered into Scotland to stop the progress of the young Cliarles 
Stuart in that country. The Lord-General being unwilling to fight 
against his friends the Presbyterians, resigned his command, and 
Cromwell was immediately appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the 
English army. He prepared for service with the utmost dispatch, and 
marched directly to Edinburgh. Thence he fell back upon Mussel- 
burgh, the Scotch Presbyterian army being close at hand. Both 
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parties attempted to reduce the other to extremity hy want of provi- 
sions, and Cromwell made a retreat on Dunbar for the purpose of 
supplying his troops from the sea. His army consisted of ten thousand 
men ; the Scotch of more than twice that number. For some time the 
Parliamentary army continued in a state of blockade, but by skilful 
manoeuvring Cromwell at last induced the enemy to come down into 
the plain and risk the issue of a pitched battle. The moment that, 
looking through his glass, he saw them move, he said, " I profess they 
run : the Ziord hath delivered them into our hands !" The Scotch were 
beaten with tremendous slaughter. This failure for a time seemed to 
have done Charles more good tlian harm : for it freed him from the 
heavy yoke of the Presbyterians, and his cause became more generally 
popular on that account. Another and a better army was soon collected 
on his behalf. Oliver allowed this second host to make a descent 
upon England; but following it, and harassing its rear, and gathering 
to himself fresh troops in his course, he finally came up with Charles 
at Worcester, and gained what he called, iu his letter to the Parlia- 
ment, " the crowning victory." After this he returned to London, 
almost adored by the inhabitants of every place in his progress, and 
welcomed at the end of it by the sincere and earnest praises of bin 
masters, fated soon to become his subjects. 

The remainder of the Long Parliament, although sneered at and 
liaterl, were the flower of the patriots, whose energy had begun and 
continued the contest, and well they supported the character of able 
rulers to the end of their domination : but their time was come. 
Cromwell, finding himself in reality the most powerful man in his 
country, was desirous of putting the key-stone to the structure of hia 
ambitious fortunes. Without notice of his intention, he closed up the 
avenues of the House of Commons, surrounded it with his soldiers, 
and. entering the House, upbraided the members severally with their 
ingratitude, besides launcliing at them other idle cliargos of a personal 
kind : then stamping with his foot, the signal for his soldiers who 
were in the lobby, " Let them come in," he cried, and they entered. 
At his command they took away the mace, and forcibly removed the 
Sfieaker from his chair. Then, turning out the members, Cromwell 
eliiit up the doors, and declared the Parliament at an end. Having 
completed this extraordinaiy performance, he is said to have put the 
key into his pocket, and walked (|uietly away to his lodgings at 
Whitehall. After this he issued a commission for calling together a 
new Parliament, whicli proved equally unfavourable to his views of 
government, but finally resigned its powers into his hands. 
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time been in a state of grace. His judgment was sound, and his 
mind powerful ; and it is not men of this character who commonly 
prove self-deceivers. That he deceived others there is no doubt ; but 
that deception was rather pohtical than moral. He was very diligent 
to inspect the minds of his friends and followers, and in doing so, 
frequently kept bis opinions and feelings in the background, the better 
to effect his purpose : that this can be called hypocrisy may be well 
doubted. He left his kingdom in a flourishing condition; respected 
abroad, in a good state at home, and notwithstanding the few grants 
of money given to him, inconsiderably in debt. 

Cromwell was possessed of a robust body, and of a manly but stern 
aud unprepossessing aspect. The picture from which our portrait is 
engraved was presented by him to Nathaniel Rich, then serving under 
him as Colonel of a regiment of horse in the Parliamentary army. It 
was bequeathed to the British Museum by the great-grandson of that 
gentleman, Lieut.- General Sir Robert Rich. The books in which the 
history of this period may be studied are too well known to require 
minute enumeration. Milton, Harris, Godwin, are favourable to Crom- 
well : most other writers of note have gone against him. The charac- 
ter given of him by Cowley is justly celebrated. 
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Two centuries elapsed from Clmabue to Lioimrdo da Viuci. The ] 
most cUstinguisbed artists in tbis interva] ivere Giotto, who imme-" 1 
diately followed Ciniabue, and Masaccio, who immediately preceded 
Lionardo ; but, although we can trace a gradual improvement from 
the infancy of Tuscan art to the surprising works of Masaccio, in 
the Chiesa del Carniiae, at Florence, (works which afterwards Raf- 
faelle himself did not ilisduin to iniitate,) the appearance of Lionardo 
may be justly considered the commencement of a new sera. Vasari, 
who composed his lives of the painters wheu the most excellent 
specimens of the art had been recently produced, emphatically cails 
the style of Giorgione, Titian, Correggio, and Kaffaelle, " the modern 
manner," as opposed to that of Mantegna, Signorelli, and others, and 
still more to that of Ltppi, Giovanni da Fiesole, and the earlier 
masters. Of this " modern manner," Lionardo da Vinci was the 
inventor. His ciiiaro-scuro is to be traced in the magic and force of 
Correggio and Giorgione ; his delicate and accurate delineation of 
character, and Ids sweetness of expression, reappear in Raffaelle ; while, 
in anatomical knowledge and energetic design, he is the precursor of 
Micliael Angelo; but we should look in vain for the teacher from whom 
he derived these excellences. The original genius, of which this 
affords so sti-iking a proof, was apparent in every thing to which he 
applied his mind ; and not only every art, but almost every science 
that was studied in his time, seems to have engaged bis attention. 
He was conversant in chemistry, geometry, anatomy, botany, mecha- 
nics, astronomy, and optics ; and there is scarcely a subject which he 
touched in which he did not, in more or less important points, anti- 
cipate the discoveries of later philosophers. With these astonishing 
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[rowers of mind, tie possessed greut persouiil beauty and a captivating 
eloquence ; the first musician of liis time, and an accomplished iiu- 
provisatore, he excelled besides in all manly exercises, and was pos- 
sessed of uncommon strength. This extraordinary man was born at 
Vinci, a small burgh, or castle, ofVal d'Aruo di Sotto, in the year 
1452. He was the son of one Pjero, a notary of the Signoria of 
Florence. His father, who had at first intended to educate him ibr a 
mercantile lite, having noticed his wonderful capacity and his parti- 
cular fondness for drawing, placed him with Andrea Veruccbio, ori- 
ginally a sculptor, but who, with the versatility of his age, was occa- 
sionally a designer and painter. 

Vasari relates, that Verocchio being occupied on a picture of the 
Bajttism of Christ, Lionardo «'as permitted to paint an accessory figure 
of an angel in the same work. Verocchio, perceiving that his own 
perlbrmance was manifestly surpassed by that of his young scholar, 
aiiandoned the art in despair, and never touched a pencil agiiin. 
Although Lionardo thus excelled liis master while a boy, and soon 
enlarged the boundaries of the art, it is justly observed by Laiizi 
that he retained traces of the manner and even general tastes of 
Verocchio all his life. Like his master, he studied geometry with 
ardour; he was louder of design than painting: in his choice of lonn, 
whether of face or limb, he preferred the elegant to the full. From 
Veroccliio too he derived his fondness for drawing horses and com- 
posing battles, and from him imbibed the wish to advance his art by 
doing a few things well, ratlier than to multiply his works. Verocchio 
was an excellent sculptor; in proof of which the S. Tonmiaso at 
Or San Michele, in Florence, and the equestrian statue before S. 
Giovanni e Paolo, in Venice, may be adduced. Lionardo modelled 
the three statues, cast in bronze by 11 Kustici, for S, Giovanni at 
Florence, and the colossal equestrian statue of the first Francesco 
Sforza, (destroyed by the French before it was cast,) at Milan, To 
Ids knowledge of sculpture must he also greatly attributed that round- 
ness and relief which he infused into many of his pictures, and which 
had hitherto been M'auting in the art. To this period of Lionardo'a 
life belong the Medusa's head, now in the Florence gallery ; the 
cartoon of Adam and Eve; a Madonna, once in the Borghese palace 
in Home, known by the accompaniment of a crystal vase of flowers; 
a triumph of Neptune ; and other works mentioned by Vasari, Some 
of the feebler pictures ascribed to him in Rome and Florence may also 
belong to this time. His genius for mechanics had already manifested 
itself; he invented machines for sinking wells, and lifting and drawing 
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weights; [iroposed methods for boring mountains, cleansing ports, 
«i)d digging canals. Hie architectural schemes too were numerous 
and daring ; with the bohlness oi" an Archimedes, he offered to lift 
the Baptistery, or churcli of S. Giovanni, in the air, and huild under 
il the basement and steps which were wanting to complete the design. 
It does not appear that his fellow-citizens availed themstdves of these 
powers in any memorable work ; but his plan for rendering the Amo 
navigable seems to have been adopted two centuries afterwards by 
Viviani . 

Lionardo remained at Florence till about the age of thirty, after 
which we find him at Jlilan, in the service of Lodovieo Sforza. known 
by the name oI'Lodovicu il Moro. The artist's residence at the court 
of this prince, from 1482 to 1499," may be considered the most active 
and the most glorious peritid of his life, Lodovieo il RIoro, whatever 
may have been his character as a potentate and as a man, certainly 
gave great encouragement to literature and the arts, and the universal 
genius of liionanlo was in all respects calculated for tlie restless 
enterprise of the time. A letter is preserved, addressed by him to 
Lodovieo Sforza, in answer to that prince's first invitation, (and it 
is sufficient to disprove Vasari's story, that the artist recommended 
himself by his performance on the lute,) in which he gives a list of 
such of his qualiticatioQs as might be serviceable to the Duke. After 
an account of new inventions in mining operations and gunnery, with 
a description of bridges, scaling ladders, and " infinite things for 
offence," in the tenth and last item, he professes competent knowledge 
of architecture and hydrostatics, confident that be can " give equal 
satisfaction in time of peace ;" and adds, " I will also execute works of 
sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay ; in painting too I will do what is 
possible to be done, as well as any other man, whoever he may be." 
Ail his powers were put in requisition by the Duke of Milan. The 
warlike habits of the sovereigns of Italy at this time rendered the 
science and services of tlie engineer pai'ticularly useful, and Lionardo 
was constantly inventing arms and machinery for attack and defence. 
He was engaged in the architecture of the cathedral; he superintended 
all the pageants and masques, then so commonly conducted with splen- 
dour and taste in the Italian courts, and in some of which his know- 
ledge of mechanics produced almost magical effects; lie improved the 
neighbourhood of the Ticino by canals and irrigation, and attempted 
to render the Adila navigable between Brivio and Trezzo, The 

• Tlie erronmiM dales nf Vasari have beea torrede.i in this poilicMhir by AmureUi. 
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colossal equestrian statue before-mentioned occupied him, at intervals, 
for many years ; want of means alone^ it seems, prevented the Duke 
from commissioning him to cast it in bronze. The model existed till 
the invasion of Milan by Louis XII., in 1499, when it was broken 
to pieces by his Gascons. 

As the founder of the Milanese Academy, the first, in all proba- 
bility, established in Italy, Lionardo composed his Treatise on Painting; 
which Annibale Carracci declared would have saved him twenty years 
of study had he known it in his youth. This work was first published 
in Paris, in 1651, by RafFaelle Dufresne, and was illustrated with 
engravings from drawings by N. Poussin, with some additions by 
Errard. The drawings of Poussin were in a MS. copy, which be- 
longed to the Cavaliere del Pozzo. To this last object were directed 
the studies of Lionardo in optics, perspective, anatomy, libration, and 
proportion. In this active period of his life also were composed the 
numerous MS. books, explained by designs, which appear to have 
comprised specimens of the whole range of his vast knowledge. Thir- 
teen of these books became the property of the Melzi family of MiLan, 
on the death of Lionardo. The history and vicissitudes of these in- 
teresting works cannot now be accurately traced. The documents and 
observations of Dufresne, Mariette, and others, have been collected by 
Rogers, in his " Imitations of Dramngs by the Old Masters." Six or 
seven books, which cannot l)e accounted for after having been collected 
by one Pompeo Leoni, are supposed to have become the property of 
Philip II. of Spain. Some of the remaining volumes, augmented by 
less voluminous MSS. of Lionardo, were presented to the Ambrosian 
Library by Galeazzo Arconato. The inscription which records this 
donation, in 1637, states, that Arconato had been olTered 3000 pistoles 
of gold by a king of England, (probably Charles I., and not James I., 
as Addison, Wright, and latterly Amoretti, suppose,) but which he, 
Arconato, " regio animo," had refused. Another volume was pre- 
sented to the Ambrosian Library by its founder, the Cardinal Borro- 
meo; and Amoretti states, that another, containing drawings relating 
to hydrostatics, was sold *' al Signor Smith, Inglese." The whole of 
the MSS. of Lionardo, preserved in the Ambrosian Library, were 
taken from Milan to Paris, in 1796. A large folio volume of Lio- 
nardo's Drawings, collected by the above-mentioned Pompeo Leoni, is 
in this country, in His Majesty's collection. On its cover is inscribed, 
" Disegni di Jjionardo da Vinci, restaurati da Pompeo Leoni :" it 
contains 779 drawings, various in subject and execution ; the most 
remarkable are, perhaps, some accurate anatomical drawings. The 
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whole are illustrated, like the contents of his other books, by notes 
written with his left hand, which can only he read through a glass. 
Tliis volume was discovered, at the bottom of a large chest, about 
sixty years ago, by Mr. Dalton, the librarian of George III. ; and in 
the same chest were Holbein's drawings of the principal personages 
of the court of Henry VIII. It is supposed that they were placed 
there for security by Cliarles I., who retained a sincere love for tlie 
arts even in his misfortunes. 

Idonardo's works in painting during his residence in Milan were 
by no means numerous, omng to the quantity and variety of his occu- 
pations. The portraits of Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli, 
done in the earlier part of tliis period, received unbounded praises 
from the poets of the day. A picture of the Virgin and Child, St. 
John, and St. Michael, now in tlie possession of the Sanvitali family 
of Parma, ia dated 1492. The portraits of Lodovico Sforza, his wife 
and family, were painted on the wall of the refectory in the Convent 
delle Grazie, wliere the Last Supper was afterwards painted. These 
portraits faded, owing to the damp of the wall, soon after they were 
done. Other works, in the same place, are mentioned by some 
writers as having been done on canvass, but they all perished from the 
same cause. A colossal Madonna, painted on a wall at the villa of 
Vaprio, belonging to tlie Meizi family, still exists, but it was much 
injured during the last occupation of Milan by the French, The 
paintings on the walls of the castle of Milan ivere destroyed by in- 
vaders of the same nation, in 1499. Various portniits, and a half 
tigure of St. John, are preserved in the Ambrosian Library. 

In 1496, Lionardo began his greatest work, the Last Supper, in 
ihe refectory of the Convent delle Grazie : it was painted on the wall 
ill oil, to wliich circumstance Lanzi, and others who have followed 
him, attribute its premature decay. But had it been in fresco, it 
would probably have suffered as much, since that part of Milan, where 
the convent stands, has frequently been subject to inundations ; and 
so late as 1800, the floor, or ratlier ground, of the refectory, was 
several feet under water for a considerable time. The walls have 
thus been never free from damp : fifty years only after the picture was 
painted, Armenini describes it as half decayed. Vasari found it 
indistinct and faded. Later writers speak of it as a ruined work; and 
in 1652, the friars of the convent showed how worthless it was con- 
sidered, by cutting a door through the «'ull, and thus destroyed the 
lower extremities of some of the figures. In 1726, a painter, named 
Bellotti, was unfortunately commissioned to restore it, and it appears 
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that he almost covered the work of Lioimrdo with his own. The 
dampness, however, soon reduced the whole to its former faded state ; 
and the next restorer, one Mazza, in 1 770, actually scraped the wall 
(from which the original colour was chipping) to have a smooth 
surface to paint on, and even passed a coat of colour over the figures 
before he began iiis operations. Three heads were saved from Ids 
retouchings; but it must he evident that very little of the original 
work can be visible in any part. Bonaparte ordered that the place 
should not be put to military uses ; but his commands were not attended 
to in his absence, and the refectory was long used as a stable. The 
building however was finally repaired, and, as far as possible, 
secured from damp. Fortunately numerous copies were made from 
this painting soon after it was done, and one of the best, by Marco de 
Oggiono, or Uggione, a scholar of Lionardo, is in this country, in the 
Royal Academy, where is also preserved a cartoon of the Virgin and 
St. Anne, by Da Vinci himself. Uggione's copy, from which the print 
by Frey was taken, is nearly the size of the original ; it was, however, 
enlarged from a smaller copy, so that it cannot be considered very 
accurate. The head of the Christ is inferior even to the ruins of 
Lionanio's work ; and it may here be observed, that when Vasari 
says this head was declared unfinished by the painter, the imperfection 
is to be understood in the same sense in which Virgil spoke of the 
incompleteness of the j^neid. Two series of original studies for the 
heads in this picture are in this country ; tlie greater part of one 
series is in the possession of Messrs. Woodburn. The print by Morglien 
was done from drawings taken from the original painting. 

After the fall of Lodovico il Moro, in 1500, Lionardo returned to 
Florence, where he remained thirteen years, occasionally revisiting 
Milan. Among his first works done in Florence, at this time, Vasari 
names the above-mentioned cartoon of the Madonna and Child, St. Anne, 
and the Infant St. John, and a portrait of Genevra Benci. At this period 
too he produced the celebrated portrait of Mona, or Madonna Lisa, wife 
of Francesco del Giocondo. This was the labour of four years, and 
this too, Vasari says, was left at last imperfect. We may thus under- 
stand the meaning of the expression, as applied to the head of the 
Christ in the Last Supper. The portrait of Mona Lisa, now in the 
Louvre, is most highly wrought, although it by no means agrees with 
the absurd encomiums of Vasari, who almost leads his reader to 
believe that the hair of the eyebrows and pores of the skin are per- 
ceptible, whereas the execution resembles ratlier the broad softness of 
porreggio. His next work was the celebrated cartoon, of which the 
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I composition known by the name of the Battle of the Standard was a 

I part only. The subject was the defeat of Nicolo Piccinino, the gene- 

I nl of Fili[>po Maria Visconti, by the Florentines, near Anghiara, in 

I Tuscany, in the year 1440. This was to have been painted in the 

I Council Hall, at Florence) in competition with Michael Angelo, whose 

1 rival work was the celebrated composition known by the name of the 

[ Cartoon of Pisa. Lionardo's attempt to paint in oil on the wall failed 

1 this instance, even in the connnencement, and the picture was never 

done. The large cartoon disappeared, but a drawing for a part of it 

was preserved, which was published intheEtruriaPittrice,andthe same 

group was engraved by Edelincb, from a copy, or rather free imitation, 

by Rubens. To this period belong also liis own portrait in the 

Ducal Gallery, at Florence ; the half figure of a nun, in the Nicolini 

Palace; the Madonna, receiving a lily from the infant Christ ; tlie 

Vertumnus and Pomona, miscalled Vanity and Modesty, in the Sciarra 

I Palace at Rome; a holy family, now in Russia; the supposed por- 

; trait of Joan of Naples, In the Doiia Palace; and the Christ among 

the Doctors, formerly in the Aldobraudini Palace at Rome. His 

I numerous imitators render, however, all decision as to the originality 

I of some of these works doubtful; and the last-mentioned picture, now 

I in the National Gallery, has been thought, by more than one writer, 

I to have been, at least in part, painted by his scholars. A portrait of 

} the celebrated Captain, Giangiacomo Triulzio, may have been painted 

)ne of Lionardo's short visits to Milan. For a fuller list of his 

works, Amoretti, and the authors he quotes, may be referred to. 

In 1514, after the defeat of the French at Novara, Lionardo, being 

then at Milan, left that city for Rome, passing through Florence. 

His stay in Rome was short. Pope Leo X, seems to have been pre- 

[ judiced against him by the friends of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, 

I ftud was displeased at his dilatory, or rather desultory habits. From 

the notes of Lionardo himself, collected by Amoretti, it appears that, 

I while in Rome, he improved the machinery for the coinage ; but the 

I only certain painting of his done at this time is a votive picture on the 

wall of a corridor in the Convent of S. Onofrio. 

Francis L, who succeeded Louis XH. in 1515, having reconquered 
the Milanese, Lionardo again repaired to Milan, and once more super- 
intended a pageant, in this instance intended to celebrate the triumph 
of the king after tLe victory of Marignano. Francis, having in vain 
attempted to remove the painting of the Last Supper from Milan to 
Paris, desired, at least, to have the painter near him. Lionardo 
Accepted the invitation, and afterwards accompanied his new patron to 
I France. This being Uttle more than two years before the death of 
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Lionardo, and as he was occupied in planning caniils in the depart- 
ment of the Cher et Loire, lie painted nothing, although the king 
repeatedly iijvited him to execute his cartoon of the Virgin and St. 
Anne, which was afterwards painted by Luini. His usual residence 
in France was at Cloux, a royal villa near Aniboise, in Touraine, 
where he died. May "2, 1519. The story of his having expired 
in the arms of Francis I., which, as Bossi observes, does more 
honour to the monarch than to the artist, appears to be without foun- 
dation. Francesco Melzi, who wrote an account of Lionardo's death 
from Aniboise soon after it happened, not only does not mention the 
f ircumstunce, but was the first, according to Lomazzo, to inform tLe 
king himself of the artist's decease; and Venturi has ascertained, that 
on the day of Lionardo's death the court was at St. Germain en Laye. 
He was buried in the church of St. Florent, at Amboise, but no 
memorial exists to mark the place ; and it is supposed that his monu- 
ment, together with niaiiy others, was destroyed in the wars of the 
Hugonots. 

The accounts given of Lionardo da Vinci by Vasari, Lomazzo, and 
the older writers, were repeated by Dufresne, De Piles, Felibien, 
and others. The more recent and accurate researches of Amoretti, 
prefixed to Lionardo's Trattato della Pittura, in the thirty-third volume 
of the " Classici Italiani ;" of Bossi, " Del Cenacolo di Lionardo da 
Vinci;" and of Venturi, " Essai sur les Ouvrages Physico-Mathf^ma- 
tiqut's de Leonard da Vinci, avec des fragmeus tir6s det«es manuscrits 
apportfes de I'ltalie ;" may be consulted for further particulars respect- 
ing the life and works of this great man. 
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' Sebastirn le Phestre dk Vauban, son of Albiu le Prestre and 
Aimee Carmagnol, was born May 1, or, by other accounts, May 15, 
1633, at St. Leger-de-Foiicheret, a small village between SauUeu-and 
Avallon, in the province of Burgundy. He became an orphan at an 
early age, liis father having lost both his life and fortune in the public 
service. Under the protection and instruction of M. de Fontaines, prior 
of St. John at Semur, he acquired some knowledge of geometry, a science 
then but Uttle cultivated among military men. At seventeen years of 
age he deserted his home, and entered as a volunteer in the regiment 
of Conde, then employed in the Spanish service, in which his zeal 
and abilities soon procured him a commission. Nor was it long before 
he showed his talent for tlie science of engineering. In 1652 he was 
employed in the erection of the fortifications of Clermont, in Lorraine ; 
and the same year, serving at the first siege of S'*- Menehould, he 
made several lodgments, and during the assault swam the river under 
(he enemy's fire. Public notice was taken of this exploit ; and by this 
means Vauban's family heard, for the first time, that he had embraced 
the militarj' profession. In 1653 he was taken prisoner by a French 
corps, and conducted to Cardinal Mazarin, who thought it worth 
while to purchase his services with a lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Bourgogue. In the same year he served as an engineer under the 
Chevalier de Clerville, at the second siege of S*"- Menehould ; and the 
charge of repairing the fortifications of that town, when retaken by 
the troops of Louis XIV., was confided to him. 

In May, 1655, Vauban received his commission as engineer, and in 
the following year he was rewarded for his services with the command 
of a compiiny in the regiment of the Marechal de la Ferti. Not to 
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mention the numerous situations in which he bore an active but subor- 
dinate part, we proceed at once to the year 1658, in which he liad 
the chief direction of the sieges of Gravelines, Ypres, and Oudenarde; 
where, being free to act on his own opinions, yet still doubting his 
strength, he showed, by judicious though slight innovations, what 
might be ultimately expected from his matured experience. He was 
also charged with the improvement of the port and fortifications of 
Dunkerque, on the surrender of that once important place to France 
by the treaty of October 17, 1662. 

When the war with Spain was renewed in 1667, Vauban had the 
principal direction of the sieges at which Louis XIV. presided in person. 
At Douay he received a musket-wound in his cheek, the scar of which 
is preserved by Coisevox and Lebrun in liis bust and portraits. The 
capture of Lille, after only nine days of open trenches, procured for 
him a lieutenancy in the Guards and a pension, accompanied with 
the far more gratifying commendations of his sovereign. Hostilities 
were ended by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, in which year 
he prepared designs for the citadel of Lille, for Ath, and several other 
places; and in 1669 the king appointed him governor of the citadel 
of Lille, the first reward of this description created in France. 

Soon after the peace Vauban accompanied the minister Louvois on 
a mission to the Duke of Savoy, and furnished plans for the forti- 
fications of Verrue, Verceil, and the citadel of Turin. Returning to 
Flanders, the works of Dunkerque were prosecuted under his imme* 
diate direction with unexampled activity. Tln*ee corps of 10,000 
men relieved each other daily, every four hours, proceeding from the 
camp with their arms, and resuming them on the completion of their 
task. In the midst of these labours he prepared his first work on 
the attack of fortresses, for the instruction of Louvois, pointing out in 
it many of the errors committed in former sieges, and proposing re- 
medies for them. 

The war with Holland, which commenced in 1672, afforded Vau- 
ban many opportunities of displaying his superior abilities. Louis 
again took the field in person ; and again Vauban had the principal 
direction of the sieges of which the king was a spectator. Previous 
to the siege of Maestricht, in 1673, the regular method of assaulting 
a fortified place was to excavate a trench parallel to the general con- 
tour of the fortress, and from batteries erected near it to fire indiscri- 
minately on the works and the town. On this occasion Vauban 
introduced three parallel trenches, connected by oblique or zigzag 
approaches^ which enabled him to place large bodies of infantry near 



I the iiend uf his attack, eacli successive purullel more closely shutting 
I in the garrison, and restraining their otf'ensive operutions. 

lo 1674 Vauban was promoted to the rank of Brigadier. In the 
ibilowing year he had the magoaniniily to second with his recommen- 
diition the ineffectual apjdication made by his rival, Coehorn, for 
employment by the French government. 

In 1676 Vaubau's services were rewarded with tlie rank of Major- 
General; and in 1677 the mode of attack adopted at Maestricht was 
perfected at Valenciennes, where the fronts attacked were completely 
■liut ID by the parallels, the flanks of which rested on the Scheldt and 
the marsh of Bourlin. 

At this siege it was determined to assault an earthen crown-work, 
and Vauban proposed to make the attack during the day. Five 
Marshals of France, Louvois, Monsieur, and even the king himself, 
opposed tliis advice. Vauban was immoveable ; he maintained that it 
was the only way to avoid confusion and mistakes, to surprise the 
enemy, and to overpower him by opposing fresh troops to his wearied 
garrison. " Niglit," said he. " has no shame ! Open day and the 
eye of the commander restrain the cowardly, animate the feeble, and 
add fresh courage to the brave." ITie king at length yielded to his 
argumeots. The enemy was found, as he had predicted, harassed with 
nratciiing. sleeping, or absent in the fortress seeking provisions. The 
crown-work, and a ravelin which served as an interior intrenchment, 
were successively carried. The enemy, retreating into the Pate, an 
extensive irregular work covering the place, was promptly pursued. 
Four grenadiers got possession of a sally port, while others entered 
by a subterraneous passage. The besieged fled into the body of the 
place, and raised the bridge. An immediate and vigorous assault soon 
placed the disputed works in the possession of the assailants, who, 
pushing forward to tlie canal which traverses the city, intrenched 
themselves tn the houses bordering it. They were strongly aud 
speedily supported, and thus the place was taken at a single assault, 
justifying Vauban's advice, even beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. His services on this occasion were rewarded with a gratuity 
of 2.^,000 crowns. 

Cambray was besieged next. The town surrendered after a few 
ni^ts of open trenches. The citadel was then attacked. Du Metz 
proposed assaulting the ravelin: Vauban opposed this counsel, repre- 
senting that the strength of the work, and the vigour of the defence, 
prescribed an attack en regie. *' Sire," said he to the king, " you 
will lose some one \v\w is of more value than the ravelin." The sue- 
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cess at Valenciennes inspired the troops with temerity : assault was 
given, the ravelin was carried, and a lodgment in it was com- 
menced ; but the enemy brought a heavy fire to bear on the work 
and its approaches, and then sallying forth speedily drove back the 
assailants. Du Metz reproached Parisot, the engineer who traced 
the lodgment, with having caused the failure of the attack. Vauban 
however insisted that the work was lost, not through any vice in the 
lodgment, but because the assault could not be sufficiently supported. 
The siege was then proceeded with in the ordinary manner, and the 
ravelin secured with tlie loss of five men only. ** I will believe you 
another time/' said the king to Vauban, and he kept his word. A 
practicable breach being made, Louis expressed his intention of 
giving no quarter to the three thousand men who formed the garrison, 
and had so vigorously defended themselves. Vauban alone ventured 
to oppose his views, representing that such conduct was contrary to 
the usages of warfare among civilized nations ; that the place would 
be taken, but would cost more bloodshed ; and, '* Sire," he added, 
" I would rather have preserved 100 soldiers to your majesty than 
have deprived the enemy of 3000.*' 

Vauban succeeded to the Chevalier de Clerville, as Commissary- 
General of the Fortifications of France, in December, 1677. In 1678 
he received the congratulations of Colbert on the success attending the 
execution of his projects for the improvement of the Port of Dun- 
kerque, which, having been previously used only by fishermen, was 
now made accessible to vessels carrying forty guns. It would be 
useless to reckon all the labours of this part of his life : the fortifica- 
tions of Maubeuge, Thionville, Sarre-Louis, Phalzbourg, Befort, and 
the citadel of Strasburg, were among the new works projected by 
him, while all the principal ports and fortifications of France were 
more or less improved by his master-hand. 

The war of 1683 contributed to the increase of Vauban's reputation. 
The siege of Luxemburg, in 1684, was carried on under his direction ; 
and he here displayed an admirable presence of mind when discovered 
one evening by the enemy, in reconnoitring the works of the place. 
He instantly made a signal to them not to fire, and, instead of retreat- 
ing, advanced towards them ; they mistook him for one of their own 
officers, and having skirted the glacis, he retired slowly without 
exciting further suspicion. After having surmounted the many diffi- 
culties presented by the nature of the ground over which the attack 
was necessarily carried, the assailants attained the covered way. To 
drive the enemy out of its long branches, Vauban caused elevated 
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parapets to be constructed on their jiroloiigatioiis, wlience a jiluiigiug 
muskelry-fire was tliroivn into the covered way, aud the mass of its 
defenders were compelled to retreat ; the few who remained couccaleci 
l>eliindthe traverses being gradually dislodged, as the crowning of the 
covered way was extended along the crest of the glacis. This siege 
WHS remarkable both for the ditficulties which were overcome, aud 
for the iniprovemeuts made in the method of conducting an attack 
and protecting the troops employed in it. 

The new fortresses of Mont- Royal, Landau, and Fort Louis, together 
with extensive projects for the improvementof the canal of Languedcjc, 
formed part of Vauban's labours during the truce of Katisbon. He 
likewise prepared a general project for the improvement and defence 
of all the ports, roadsteads, and coasts of France. To his exertions 
the French are indebted for the tirst general statistical account of their 
country, lie having caused blank forms to be prepared and printed, 
which he distributed, to be tilled up by the several intendants, governors, 
and other public functionaries M-ith whom his frequent journeys through 
the country in the execution of Ids ordinary duties brought him 
acquainted. Louis XIV. afterwards caused these returns to be made 
generally throughout France. 

The war of 1688 commenced with the siege of Philisbourg, where 
the Dauphin commanded in person, and Vauban directed the attacks. 
He here tried the effect of tiring en ricochet, of whicli he was the 
original proposer. The superiority of this method of attack was not 
so decisively shown in this tirst instance as on subsequent occasions: 
BtiJI it proved so far effectual in subduing the tire of the town, as to 
cause its surrender after twenty-lour days of open trendies. The 
Due de Montausier said in a letter to the Dauphin, " I do not offer 
you my congratulation on the fall of PhilislKiurg : you had a good 
anny, mortars, guns, and Vauban." On the same occasion, Louis XIV. 
wrote thus to the successful engineer: — " Yon know, long since, iu 
what estimation 1 hold you, aud tlie contidence I have both in your 
knowledge and affection. Believe that I do not forget the services 
you render me, and that I am particularly pleased with your conduct 
Bt Philisbourg. If you reciprocate the feelings of my son you must 
\k on the best of terms, tor I feel assured that he, equally with myself, 
knows how to esteem and value you. I cannot conclude without 
'wtly recommending you to preserve yourself for the benefit of my 
wrvice." 

Manlieim aud Fnmckenthal were next besieged and taken. On the 
turreuder of the latter, the Daupliiu presented Vauban with four 
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pieces of artillery, to be selected by him from the arsenals of the con- 
quered fortresses, to ornament his chateau of Bazoches. He was this 
year promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. The difficulty with 
which the obstacles presented at the siege of Philisbourg were over- 
come, induced Vauban to renew, with greater earnestness, his pro- 
ject for the formation of a corps of sappers, originally suggested shortly 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Louvois, though he yielded to 
Vauban's arguments in favour of this new force, postponed its form- 
ation, and subsequent events prevented his adding tliis to the other 
establishments which he created. 

When the reverses suffered by the French armies in 1689, the dis- 
ordered finances, and the exhausted resources of the kingdom, had re- 
duced Louis XIV. to the greatest difficulties, Vauban alone had courage 
to propose the re-establishment of the edict of Nantes. In a manu- 
script addressed to Louvois, he says, " Forcible conversions, and the 
belief that they yield no faith to sacraments, the profanation of which 
they make a jest, have inspired an universal horror of the conduct of 
the clergy. If it is resolved to proceed, either the new Protestants 
must be exterminated as rebels, or banished as madmen : both 
execrable projects, opposed to every Christian virtue, dangerous to 
religion itself; for persecution propagates sects, as was proved when, 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a new census showed that the 
Protestants had increased in number not less than 1 10,000." He 
proposed, therefore, to re-establish, purely and simply, the edict of 
Nantes ; to restore all civil rights to the Protestants and their clergy ; 
to recall the one from exile ; to deliver the others from the galleys ; 
to leave their consciences free ; and to permit the re-opening and re- 
building of their places of worship. 

After the fall of Mons, in 1691, Vauban greatly strengthened that 
fortress ; placing outworks in the marshes, inaccessible to an enemy, 
and seeing in reverse all the points of attack. 

In 1692 Vauban directed the operations of the siege of Namur, 
where Coehorn commanded the stronghold of Fort William. The 
army watched with eagerness this struggle between the rival en- 
gineers, one of whom defended his own work. Fort William was 
soon taken, and the triumph rested with Vauban. The order of St. 
Louis, the first restricted to the reward of military distinction, was 
instituted before the campaign of 1693. It is said to have been sug- 
gested by Vauban, who was one of the seven Grand Crosses named at 
its creation. 

In 1693 he conducted, with his usual skill, the siege of Charleroi, 
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a piace which he had fortified, utid of vvliicli he mij(ht well be fiup- 
posed to kiiow the weakest points ; yet it was coiitideatly helieved 
among the besiegers that their celebrated engineer had at last made 
a mistake, in having selected the strongest fronts as points of attack. 
Vaubansoon convinced them of their error, by the capture of Uharleroi. 

The system ot ricochet tiring, devised at Philisbourg, and employed 
with various success at subsequent sieges, was fully developed at the 
siege of Ath, in 1697, when Vauban placed his first batteries in the 
second parallel with sucli good etFect as to reduce the place to sur- 
render after only three days of open trenches. 

During the peace of Ryswick, Vauban made a tour of the northern 
frontiers, in which he was occupied three years, preparing projects for 
Canals and various other public works, as well as for the improve- 
ment of existing and the construction of new fortresses; among others, 
of Neuf-Brisach, his last work, in which he improved on his system 
of tower bastions, previously applied at Befort and Landau. In 16'J9 
he was elected an honorary member of the French Academy; and, 
January 2, 1703, was promoted to the rauk of Marshal of France; a 
dignity which he modestly wished to decline, lest it might, at a future 
period, deprive him of the opportunity of serving his country. 

In the autumn of 1 703 Vieux-Brisach was besieged by the army 
under the orders of the Due de Bourgogne, who is reported to have 
thus addressed Vauban : — " Monsieur Mar^chal, you must lose your 
honour before this place : for either we shall take it, and if so, they will 
Bay you have fortified it badly ; or we shall fail, and they will then say 
tiiat you have ill assisted me," " Monseigneur," replied Vauban, 
** it is already known how I have fortified Brisach ; they have yet to 
leam how you will take the places I Iiave fortified." The siege lasted 
wily thirteen days, and was the last at which Vauban served. The 
following year he presented to the Due de Bourgogne his treatise on 
the Attack of Fortresses, first published at the Hague by Pierre 
Dehoult. in 1737. 

M'ben Turin was attacked, in 1706, M, de la Feuillade rejected the 
iproject of attack submitted by Vauban, and the result was, that a 
perfect investment was not completed until after three months' fighting. 
Lnnis XIV,, annoyed at the duration of the siege, and at the progress 
of Prince Eugene, sent for Vauban, who, after pointing out the faults 
of the attack, offered to give his assistance as a volunteer. " Recol- 
lect," said the king, " that this employment is beneath your dignity." 
Sire," replied Vauban, " my dignity consists in serving my country. 
I will leave my baton at the door, and perhaps may assist M. de la 
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Feuillade in taking the city." La Feuillade refused the proffered aid, 
lest he should have to share with Vauban the honour of taking Turin : 
an honour, however, which he did not acquire, being forced to raise the 
siege after ninety-seven days of open trenches. 

From the period of Vauban's promotion to the dignity of Marshal 
of France, his active labours in the public service were necessarily 
much less numerous ; much of his time being devoted to the arrange- 
ment of his numerous memoranda, projects, &c., a compilation extend- 
ing to twelve volumes, entitled ' Mes Oisivetes,' of which however 
seven volumes are lost. In 1706, after the battle of Kamillies, he 
was sent to command at Dunkerque, and on the coast of Flanders, 
where, by his presence, he reassured the timid, and prevented the 
destruction of a tract of land which it was proposed to inundate, in 
order to avert an attack on Dunkerque. This he did more eflFectually 
by fonuing an entrenched camp between that place and Borgues. 

The imperfect defence of several of the fortresses of France during 
the same campaign induced him to commence a treatise on the defence 
of fortresses, which he did not live to complete. 

The Due de St. Simon affirms that Vauban's days were shortened 
by chagrin, at having displeased his sovereign by the publication of 
his scheme of taxation, entitled Diocme Roj/ale, and that Louis XIV. 
was so much offended as to be indifferent to the loss of a man beloved 
by his countrymen, and celebrated throughout Europe. According 
to Dangeau, on the contrary, so soon as Louis heard of Vauban's 
illness, he sent his principal physician to attend him. Fontenelle dis- 
tinctly states that his death, which took place March 30, 1707, was 
occasioned by an inflammation of the lungs. 

An authorized edition of Vauban's tre<atise on the Attack and De- 
fence of Fortresses was published, in 1829, by M. le Baron de Valaze. 
His other works principally consisted of projects for the defence and 
improvement of France, and many of them are preserved in the depot 
of fortifications, and in the collection of M. de Rosambo. A list of 
Vauban's works may be found in the notes to * L'Histoire du Corps 
Imperial du Genie, par A. AUent,' the best authority for an account 
of his labours ; the Eloges of Fontenelle and Carnot may also be 
consulted. Honest, independent, humane, Vauban is characterised 
by Voltaire as the " first of engineers and best of citizens." The 
industry of his life may be estimated from the calculation that he im- 
proved, more or less, three hundred fortified or trading places, built 
thirty-three new fortresses, conducted fifty-three sieges, and was pre- 
sent in a hundred and fifty actions, greater or less. 
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Perpetual Edict, and for installing the young prince in all the offices 
enjoyed by his ancestors. The Republican party, headed by the 
De Witts, prevented this ; but they were forced to yield to his being 
chosen Captain-General and High- Admiral. Many persons hoped 
that William's military rank and prospects would incline his uncle 
Charles II. to make common cause with the friends of liberty and inde- 
pendence; but the English monarch was the pensioner of the French 
king, and France and England jointly declared war against the 
States, April 7, 1672. The Dutch made large preparations; but 
new troops could not suddenly acquire discipline and experience. 
The enemy meditated, and had nearly effected, the entire conquest of 
the country: the populace became desperate; a total change of 
government was demanded ; the De Witts were brutally massacred ; 
and William was invested with the full powers of Stadtholder. His 
fitness for this high office was soon demonstrated by the vigour and 
the wisdom of his measures. Maestricht w^as strongly garrisoned ; 
the Prince of Orange, wdth a large army, advanced to the banks of 
the Issel ; the Dutch fleet cruised off the mouth of the Thames, to 
prevent the naval forces of England and France from joining. The 
following year, 1673, Louis XIV. took Maestricht; while the Prince 
of Orange, not having forces sufficient to oppose the French army, 
employed himself in retaking other towns from the enemy. New 
alliances were formed ; and the prince's masterly conduct not only 
stopped the progress of the French, but forced them to evacuate the 
province of Utrecht. In 1674 the English Parliament compelled 
Charles II. to make peace with Holland. The Dutch signed separate 
treaties with the Bishop of Munster and the Elector of Cologne. The 
gallantrj' of the prince had so endeared him to the States of Holland, 
that the offices of Stadtholder and Captain- General w-ere declared here- 
ditary in his male descendants. Meanwhile he continued to display both 
courage and conduct in various military operations against the French. 
The battle of Seneffe was desperately fought. After sunset, the con- 
flict was continued by the light of the moon ; and darkness, rather 
than the exhaustion of the combatants, put an end to the contest, and 
left the victory undecided. The veteran Prince of Conde gave a 
candid and generous testimonial to the merit of his young antagonist : 
" The Prince of Orange," said he, " has in every point acted like an 
old captain, except in venturing his life too much like a young soldier.'' 
In 1675 the sovereignty of Guelderland and of the county of Zut- 
phen was offered to William, with the title of Duke, which was 
asserted to have been formerly vested in his family. Those who 
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entertained a bad opinion of him, and attributed whatever looked 
like greatness in his character to ambition rather than patriotism, 
insinuated that he was himself the main spring of this manifest in- 
trigue. He had at least prudence enough to deliberate on the ofler, 
and to submit it to the judgment of the States of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht. They viewed with jealousy the aristocratic dignity, and 
he wisely refused it. This forbearance was rewarded by the province 
of Utrecht, which adopted the precedent of Holland, in voting the 
Stadtholdership hereditary in the heirs-male of his body. 

The campaign of 1675 passed without any memorable event in the 
Low Countries. In the following year hopes of peace were held out 
from the meeting of a congress at Nimeguen; but the articles of peace 
were to be determined rather by the events of the campaign than by 
the deliberations of the negotiators. The French took Conde, and 
several other places ; the Prince of Orange, bent on retaliation, sat 
down before Maestricht, the siege of which he urged impetuously ; 
but the masterly movements of the enemy, and a scarcity of forage, 
frustrated his plans. Aire had already been taken; the Duke of 
Orleans had made himself master of Bouchain ; Marshal Schom- 
berg, to whom Louis had entrusted his army on retiring to Versailles, 
was on the advance; and it was found expedient to raise the siege of 
Maestricht. It was now predicted that the war in Flanders would be 
unfortunate in its issue ; but the Prince of Orange, influenced by the 
mixed motives of honour, ambition, and animosity, kept the Dutch 
Republic steady to the cause of its allies, and refused to negotiate a 
separate peace with France. In October, 1677, he came to England, 
and was graciously received by the king his uncle. His marriage with 
Marjs eldest daughter of the Duke of York, was the object of his visit. 
That event gave general satisfaction at the time; the consequences which 
arose from it were unsuspected by the most far-sighted. At first the 
king was disinclined to the match ; then neutral ; and at last favourable, 
in the hope of engaging William to fall in with his designs, and listen 
to the separate proposals of the French monarch. The Prince, on his 
part, was pleased with the prospect, because he expected that the king 
of England would, at length, find himself obliged to declare against 
Louis, and because he imagined that the English nation would be 
more strongly engaged in his interest, and would adopt his views with 
respect to the war. In this he was disappointed, though the Parlia- 
ment was determined on forcing the king to renounce his alliance 
with Louis. But the States had gained no advantage commensunite 
with the expense and danger of the contest in which they were 
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engaged, and were inclined to conclude a separate treaty. Mutual 
discontent among the allies led to the dissolution of the confederacy, 
and a peace advantageous to France was concluded at Ninieguen in 
1678 ; but causes of animosity still subsisted. The Prince of Onuige, 
independent of jK)litical enmity, had now personal grounds of com- 
plaint against Louis ; who deeply resented the zeal with which William 
had espoused the liberties of Europe and resisted his aggressions. He 
could neither bend so haughty a spirit to concessions, nor warp his 
integrity even by the suggestions of his dominant passion, ambition. 
But it was in the power of the French monarch to punish this obstinacy, 
and by oppressing the inhabitants of the Principality of Orange, to take 
a mean revenge on an innocent people for the imputed offences of their 
sovereign. In addition to other injuries, when the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg was invaded by the French troops, the commanding officer had 
orders to exj)ose to sale all the lands, furniture, and effects of the 
Prince of Orange, although they had been conferred on him by a 
formal decree of the States of the country. Whether to preserve the 
appearance of justice, or merely as an insult, Louis summoned the 
Prince to appear before his Privy Council in 1682, by the title of 
Messire Guillaurne Comte de Nassmi, living at the Hague in Holland. 
In the emergency occasioned by the probability of the Dutch frontier 
being attacked in 1683, the Prince of Orange exerted all his influence 
to procure an augmentation of the troops of the Republic ; but he had 
the mortification to experience an obstinate resistance in several of 
the States, especially in that of Holland, headed by the city of Amster- 
dam. His coolness and steadiness, qualities invaluable in a statesman, 
at length prevailed, and he was enabled to carry his measures with 
a high hand. 

The accession of James II. to the throne of Great Britain, in 1685, 
Avas hailed as an opportunity for drawing closer both the personal 
friendship and the political alliance between the Stadtholder of the 
one country and the King of the other; but a totally different result 
took place. The headstrong violence of James brought about a coa- 
lition of parties to resist Inm; and many of the English nobility and 
gentry concurred in an application to the Prince of Orange for assist- 
ance. At this crisis William acted with such circumspection as be- 
fitted his calculating character. The nation was looking fonvard to the 
Prince and Princess, as its only resource against tyranny, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Were the presumptive heir to concur in the offensive 
measures, he must partake with the King of the |K)pular hatred. Even 
the continental alliances, which William was setting his whole soul 
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to establish and improve, would become objects of suspicion to the 
English, and Parliament might refuse to furnish the necessary funds. 
Tims by one course he might risk the loss of a succession which was 
awaiting him ; by an opposite conduct, he might profit by the King's 
indiscretion, and even forestall the time when the throne was to 
be his in the course of nature. Tlie birtii of a son and heir, in 
June, 1688, seemed to turn the scale in favour of James; but the 
affections of his people were not to be recovered : it was even asserted 
that the child was supposititious. This event, therefore, confirmed 
William's previous choice of the side which he was to take ; and his 
measures were well and promptly concerted. A declaration was dis- 
persed throughout Great Biitain, setting forth the grievances of the king- 
dom, aiid announcing the immediate introduction of an armed force from 
abroad, for the purpose of procuring the convocation of a free parlia- 
ment. In a short time, full four hundred transports were hired ; the 
anny rapidly fell down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen; the 
artillery, arms, stores, and horses were embarked; and, on the 21st of 
Octt)ber, 1608, the Prince set sail from Helvoetsluys, with a fleet of 
near five hundred vessels, and an army of more than fourteen thousand 
men. lie was compelled to put back by a storm ; but, on a second 
attempt, he had a prosperous voyage, while the King's fleet was wind- 
bound. He arrived at Torbay on the 4th of November, and disem- 
barked on the 5th, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Treason. Tlie 
remembrance of Monmouth's ill-fated rebellion prevented the western 
|)eople from joining him ; but at length several persons of consideration 
took up the cause, and an association was formed for its support. At 
this last hour James expressed his readiness to make concessions ; but 
it was too late ; they were looked on only as tokens of fear : the con- 
fidence of the people in the King's sincerity was gone for ever. But, 
how nmch soever his conduct deserved censure, his distresses entitled 
him to pity. One daughter was the wife of his opponent ; the other 
threw herself into the hands of the insurgents. In the agony of his 
heart the father exclaimed, " God help me ! my own cliildren have 
forsaken me." He sent the Queen and infant Prince to France. Pub- 
lic aflairs were in the utmost confusion, and seemed likely to remain 
so while he stayed in the island. After many of those perplexing ad- 
ventures and narrow escapes which generally befall dethroned royalty, 
he at leni^th succeeded in embarking for the continent. 

The Prince issued circular letters for the election of members to a 
(\>nvention, which met January 22, 1689. It appeared at once, that 
the House of Conunons, agreeably to the prevailing sentiments both 
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and though the allies suftered severely, the enemy lost a greater number 
both of officers and men, and gained no solid advantage by the battle. 
William charged wherever the danger was greatest: his dress was 
penetrated by three nmsket balls. But in this, as in other battles, his 
arrangements were severely censured. When Luxembourg saw the 
nature of his position, immediately before the engagement, he is said 
to have exclaimed, " \ow I believe Waldeck is really dead :'* in allu- 
sion to that general's acknowledged skill in choosing ground for an 
encampment. The campaign of 1694 was opened by William with 
superior forces ; but the genius and skilful tactics of Luxembourg 
prevented the allies from availing themselves, in any considerable 
degree, of their advantages. The death of Queen Mary, which took 
place early in 1695, proved a severe calamity, both to the king and 
the nation. She had been a vigilant guardian of her husband's 
interests, which were constantly ex|)osed to hazard by the conflicts of 
party, and by the disadvantages under which he laboured as a foreigner. 
In 1696 a congress was o}>ened at Ryswick, to negotiate a general 
peace ; and William was so far cured of ambition as not to interpose 
any obstacles. In the following year the treaty was concluded. 

The leading object of the English Parliament, when the war no 
longer pressed on its resources, was the reduction of the military esta- 
blishment. In this all parties concurre<l : the friends of liberty, from 
jealousy of a standing army, as dangerous to the constitution; the 
friends of the excluded family, from personal dislike of its supplanter, 
and a desire to thwart him in his favourite pursuit. The King of 
Spain's death was the last event of great importance in William's reign. 
The powers of Europe had arranged plans to prevent the accumulation 
of the Spanish possessions in the houses of Bourbon and Austria ; 
but the French King violated all his solemn pledges, by accepting 
the deceased monarch's will in favour of his own grandson, the Duke 
of Anjou. In conse<pience of this breach of faith, preparations were 
made bv Knjxland and Holland for a renewal of war with France ; 
but a fall from his horse prevented William from further pursuing his 
military career, and the glory of reducing Louis XIV. within the 
boun<ls of his own kingdom Avas left to be earned by the generals of 
his successor. The King was nearly recovered from the lameness con- 
8e<iuent on his fall, when fever suj>ervened. While he lay sick, the Earl 
of Albemarle arrived fnmi Holland, to confer with him privately on the 
state of continental affairs ; but his information was coldly received, and 
the King said that he was approaching his end. In the evening he 
thanked his principal physician for his attention, and said, '' I know 
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tliat you and the other learned physicians huve done all that your art 
can do for my relief; but all means are ineffectual, and I submit." 
He died on the Bth of March, 1701-2, in the fifty-second year of his 
age and thirteenth of his reign. 

The character of King William has been drawn with all the ex- 
aggeration of panegyric and obloquy by the opposing partisans in a 
cause, which is still the subject of controversy on general principles, 
although the personal interest of contending individuals and families 
has long beeu extinguished. William therefore can scarcely, even 
DOW, be viewed with the cool impartiality of mere history. His 
personal character was neither amiable nor interesting : but his native 
country owes him a lasting debt of gratitude, as the second founder of 
its liberty and independence ; and his adopted country is bound to 
uphold bis memory, as its champion and deliverer from civil and reli- 
gious thraldom. lu short, the attauhment of the Enghsb nation to 
constitutional rights and liberal government may be measured by its 
adherence to the priDciples established at the Revolution of 1688, and 
its just estimate of that Sovereign and those statesmen who placed the 
liberties of Great Briton on a solid and lasting foundation. 

[Histoire des Provinces Unies, Voltaire, Burnet, Hume, Smollett.] 




[From Wdt'i t^ctare oT the Bittle of the Bojite.] 




If tlie opiiiioD of his contemporaries become the judgment of pos- 
terity, the name of Goethe is destined to occupy, in future ages, that 
pre-eminent station in tlie literary history of Germany which is now 
undisputedly held in their respective nations, by Shakspeare, Dante, 
and Cervantes. Until this judgment be pronounced by the tinal 
tribunal, we may characterize him as the happiest of great poets. He 
attained a length of years granted to few ; and his long life was spent 
in successful literary labour, not imposed by necessity, but prompted 
by the suggestions of his own genius and love of art Nature had 
endowed him with the much-prized gifts of bodily strength and per- 
sonal beauty. He indulged freely in the pleasures of society; asso- 
ciated witli his superiors in station as their equal; lived in ease and 
affluence ; and, finally, in exception to the general rule, enjoyed, 
during liis life, 

" The estate that wits inherit after death." 

The foundera of the new theory of poetics in Germany, the Sclilegels, 
have characterized his genius as universal. Its productions, including 
posthumous writings, will occupy fifty-five volumes of works of ima- 
gination and science, and cannot be even named by us individually. 
A few of these works, which have occasioned volumes of criticism, we 
shall be constrained to designate in brief sentences, and we shall as 
briefly advert to tlie main incidents of the author's life. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born of affluent parents, August 
S8, 1749, at Frankfort on the Main. He attended successively the 
aniversitiea of Leipzig and Strasburg; and, in 1771, took a doctor's 
degree in jurisprudence ; hut from his early youth literature was his 
ruling passion. In his twenty-fourth year he had already acquired 
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unexampled popularity by his original and daring tragedy of ' Gotz 
von Berlichingen/ published in 1773. In 1774 he gained a European 
celebrity by the * Sorrows of Werter;' and he had already rendered 
himself an object of admiration to the young, and of terror to the timid, 
by the publication of several pungent satirical writings, when his good 
genius guided to the vicinity of Frankfort the young Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, who was about to assume the government on coming of age. 
In accepting the friendship, and taking up his residence at the court 
of this prince, Groethe entered on an unvarying career of prosperity. 
For a few years the young Duke and his friend led a life of gaiety, 
of which there are many curious anecdotes current in Germany ; but, 
during a joyous and somewhat wild life, the intellectual singularly 
prevailed over the sensual. Even during that course of dissipation, 
the most important of Goethe's works were commenced,, though none 
of them were published until after his return from Italy. That coun- 
try he visited in 1786, and to the time which he spent in it he ever 
after recurred wth delight. Though Shakspeare was the individual 
]K>et he most prized, and Greek the literature which he held up as the 
rule of all excellence, Italy was the land of his affections. He remained 
two winters in Rome. Here he cultivated the studies of archaiology 
and the fine arts, which he had begun to practise in his youth, but 
now abandoned for poetry and the study of nature. 

To these pursuits, on his return to Germany, he applied as the chief 
business of his life ; and the insignificance of the patron as a sovereign 
tended to render the poet more conspicuous, and to increase his power 
over the minds of the Germans. The Duke was a general in the Prussian 
serA'ice, and, as a minor power, followed the course of policy pursued 
by the head of his house, the Elector of Saxony. He could not indulge 
in ambition, and spent his small revenue more like a private noble- 
num than a sovereign prince. He was desirous to collect a library for 
the use of himself and the inhabitants of Weimar. He had mines on 
one portion of his small territory. With the other Dukes of Saxony 
he was jointly the possessor of a university, Jena. He wished to 
found a school of draAving ; and the creation of a German theatre, and 
the collecting eminent men of all kinds at Weimar and Jena, were 
the esjH^cial objects of his ambition. In all these things Goethe was 
the right-hand to execute, if his, in fact, was not the mind to design. 
In the matters which most governments make their prime concern, 
such as finances, military affairs, and courts of justice, Goethe had 
rertainly no inclination to take any part ; he was what, in France, 
would be called a minister of public instruction. Scarcely was he 
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settled in his new office when the French Revolution broke out. 
This led to one famous exception to the life he was pursuing. He 
has recorded it in the volume of his ' Memoirs/ relating his participation 
in the too famous campaign of 1792, when he, as a non-combatant, 
accompanied the Duke of Saxe Weimar, who served under the Duke 
of Brunswick in his famous march which did not reach to Paris. The 
early retirement of Prussia from the league against France restored 
peace to the North of Germany, and Goethe was at liberty to return 
to his favourite pursuits. In the prosecution of these he had the hap- 
piness soon to connect himself with Schiller, a man ten years younger 
than himself, of a genius totally opposite to his own, and therefore 
perhaps best adapted to act in concert with him. 

Goethe has, with delightful frankness, related how, exceedingly dis- 
liking the ' Robbers,' Schiller's first, worst, and most famous play, 
and feeling a strong aversion towards the Kantian philosophy, to which 
Schiller was attached, he had conceived an antipathy towards the 
offending poet, whom he resolutely slmnned. But having once met, 
the passionate zeal of Scliiller in pursuit of their common objects was 
irresistible. Dislike subsided into tolerance, and was at last converted 
into warm admiration and love. Memorable consequences followed 
from their union, and their literary correspondence remains an instruc- 
tive example of what may be effected by the collision of powerful minds 
of opposite character. Schiller died in 1804. During the time allotted 
to their joint exertions, Goethe produced many of his greatest works, 
and Schiller all the best of his. During the same period, Goethe 
pursued his philosophical studies ndth the eminent men who then filled 
professors' chairs at Jena. The metaphysical systems of Fichte, and 
afterwards of Schelling, which succeeded that of Kant, met with some 
favour in his eyes. At least, though he kept aloof from the contro- 
versies of the day, he laboured to connect with philosophical specula- 
tions his own particular studies in various branches of natural history 
and science. 

It was after Schiller's death, and when Goethe was approaching 
his sixtieth year, that the storm of war unexpectedly burst upon 
Weimar and Jena. He did not leave AVeimar; but aware of the 
peril to which he with every one was exposed, on the very day of the 
battle of Jena, the 14tli of October, 1806, he married a lady with 
whom he had lived for many years, and at the same time legitimated 
his only child, a son. During the short period of extreme degradation 
into which Prussia and Saxony sunk, from 1806 till the fall of Bona- 
parte in 1813, he withdrew, as much as possible, from political life; 
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be would not suffer newspapers to be brought him, or politics to be 
discussed in his presence, but fled to the arts and sciences as an 
asylum against the miserable realities of life. Such had always been 
his practice. He has said of himself that he never had a disease of the 
mind which he did not cure by turning it into a poem. In his early 
youth, having lost a mistress through foolish petulance of temper, he, 
as a penance, made his own folly the subject of a comedy. And, in 
after life, wliile Europe was convulsed, he was absorbed in studies 
independent of the incidents of the day. Thus varying his pursuits, 
he kept on his serene course with no other interruptions than such 
as inevitably befall those who attain old age. It was his lot to 
survive the associates of his youth. In 1827, he lost his early friend, 
from whom he had never been estranged, the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
In 1830, he met with a severer privation, in the death of his son at 
Rome. It was feared that this calamity would prove fatal to Goethe, 
whose strength was sensibly declining ; but he survived the blow, and 
enjoyed the best consolation which could be afforded to him in the 
exemplary care of his amiable and gifted daughter-in-law, and in his 
two young grand-children, to whom he was tenderly attached. His 
last years were spent in cheerful retirement. He possessed an elegant 
and spacious house in Weimar, but he also had a cottage in the park, 
where he dwelt alone, receiving his friends tcte-a-tete; and, on par- 
ticular occasions, going into the town to entertain company. He 
retained his faculties to the last, and made a very precise disposition 
of his [)roperty. His extensive collections in natural history and art 
were directed to be preserved as a nmseum for twenty years. These 
were .imong the objects of his latest solicitude. He died March 24, 
1^32, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

Goethe's figure was commanding, and his countenance severely 
handsome. He appears to have acquired a great ascendency over his 
fellow-students at the universities, and to have kept the professors in 
awe. In after life he was reproached by Burger and others with 
haughtiness, and was accused of making his inferiors in station and 
in genius too sensible of their inferiority; but his powers of captivation 
were irresistible when he pleased to exert them. His social talents 
were of the highest order. Such was Goethe for his own generation 
and country. To posterity he will live chiefly as a poet. Of his most 
remarkable works we will now speak, not chronologically, but accord- 
ing to the classes which are recognised by systematic writers. 

In epic poetry, his pretensions will be derided by those who adhere 
to the theory of M. Bossu, adopted by Pope. According to this, the 
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common opinion, the ' Epos' requires supernatural machinery, illustrious 
actors, and heroic incident. The German critics, on the contrary, 
maintain that the essential character of the Homeric poetry lies in the 
epic style, not in the subject of the narrative ; a style analogous to that 
of Herodotus, whom they place at the head of the epic historians, and 
to be found in a very large proportion of our own ancient ballads, 
such as relate to Robin Hood, Che^^ Chase, &c. Goethe on this idea 
began a continuation of the Iliad in his * Achilleis,' and lie threw the 
graces of his own style over the old epic fable of * Reynard the Fox.' 
But it was in ' Herman and Dorothea' that he displayed all his powers: 
this is both a patriotic and domestic talc ; the characters in humble 
life ; the incident, a flight over the Rhine on the invasion of the French. 
It abounds in maxims of moral wisdom, and in pathos ; but it is too 
national to bear translating. 

It is as a lyric poet that Goethe is popular in the fullest sense of 
the word, and may challenge comparison with the greatest masters of 
all ages. In the song, he abounds in master-pieces, passionate and 
gay. His elegy has sometimes tlie erotic character of Propertius, (as 
in the famous ' Roman Elegies,') and sometimes emulates the refine- 
ment and purity of Petrarch : his ballads are as wild and tender as 
any that Spain or Scotland have produced. His very numei-ous epi- 
grams bear more resemblance to tlie Greek Anthology than to the 
pointed style of the Latin writers. Besides these he has produced a 
number of allegorical and enigmatical poems on art and philosophy, 
which cannot be placed under any known class. 

Goethe's dramatic works are about twenty in number. There is 
this peculiarity in his ciireer as a dramatic poet, that though the drama 
is essentially the most popular branch of poetry, he never wrote for 
the people ; his plays are all experiments, and no two resemble each 
other. He seems to have been unaffectedly indifferent to their recep- 
tion on the stage. His first juvenile play, * Gotz von Berlichingen,' 
was in prose, and unlike any thing that had appeared on the German 
boards. It exhibited, in a strong light, the manners of the Germans 
at a romantic j>eriod when the petty barons and knights were a sort 
of privileged freebooters, sometimes generously resisting the oppres- 
sions of the emperor and the higher nobility, and sometimes plundering 
the citizens of the free towns. The style was in harmony with the 
subject, daring in its originality, and all but licentious in its freedom. 
By audiences accustomed only to pedantic imitations of the French, it 
was received with tumultuous applause ; but the admiration of the 
more cultivated classes was given to the * Iphigenia in Tauris,' an 
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echo, as Sclilegel expresBes it, of the (-ireek, yet neither a translation 
Dor a copy. Christian purity of morals harmoniously blending with 
]>agan incident, not a line disturbs the exquisite symmetry of this the 
most generally admired of Goethe's dramas. 

Not less perfect in style is the anomalous ' Torquato Tasso,' which 
deserves especial notice, though not as a play adapted to the stage : 
it is rather a didactic poem in dialogue than a drama. Tasso and the 
warrior statesman Antonio exhibit in contrast the poetical character 
and that of the man of the world. It could secure the attention of an 
audience only when performed on the Duke's private theatre, where 
the members of the Ducal family usually represented the princes of 
the House of Este, and Goethe liimself acted the part of Tasso ; and 
when it was performed as a sort of funeral obsequies on the death of 
the poet himself. 

' Egmont' is an historical play in prose, founded on the real tragedy 
perpetrated by the bloody Alba, in lielgluni. Its most remarkable 
feature is the unheroic character of Egmont himself. While William 
of Orange is the common stage hero, patriotic and wise, destined to 
save Ins country, Count Egmont is the warm-hearted, sensual, and 
munificent nobleman, a patriot not from reflection but impulse, whose 
love for the humble Clara is much more prominent than his patriotism, 
and who is therefore doomed to perish. Tlie pathos lies in the disso- 
nance between the man and the necessities of his position. Goethe, 
in drawing such a character, probably thought of Hamlet, of whom 
be makes an analogous remark. 

We pass over a number of dramas, all original, all experiments in 
iiutherance of his own studies, and name only ' Faustus,' the unique, 
the undefinable. Begun in youth, continued at intervals during a long 
life, and finally left unfinished, it has been called a grotesque tragedy. 
Who knows not the popular legend of the learned magician who sold 
Ids soul to the devil ? This coarse tale of vulgar superstition is here 
used 89 a veliicle into wliich the adventurous poet has cast all that 

" Periloui stuff that weighs upon the heart." 

Tlie erring philosopher is attended on the wrong road by a laughing 
devil, Mephistophiles, who leads him through scenes of the wildest 
ilic and the most appalling wretchedness. All that is most deplor- 
^ible. most frightful in human life, is bere displayed with the running 
comment of the dxmon whom Omnipotence does not confound; and 
the most awful problems of divinity and moral pliilosophy are treated 
with pathetic sadness by the wretched victim, or with infernal satire 
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by his master-slave. These repulsive elements are nevertheless com- 
bined with the soothing, not to say sanctifying, influence of a Mar- 
garet, a confiding, loving, innocent woman, whose very destruction 
works on the heart like an act of grace, and prepares the spectator for 
the promised salvation of her lover. 

In the romance, as in the drama, Goethe commenced a career which 
he immediately abandoned. His Werter breathes a spirit of dissatis- 
faction with the world and its institutions. But by writing that book, 
which infected the rising generation with the same spirit^ he cured 
himself of the disease ; and he then became the declared foe of Uie 
sentimental, which he attacked in his romantic comedy, ' The Triumph 
of Sentimentality.' 

In later years, when he was become the meditating philosopher, 
and, at the same time, indulged in more cheerful contemplations of 
life, he produced ' Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship/ intended to 
elucidate problems of psychology. The stage being the symbol of life, 
his hero is thrown among players, and both the real drama, and the 
drama of life are analyzed, with peq^etual illustrations of the one by 
the other. After an interval of some yeairs, Goethe, in a second part, 
exhibited his pupil advanced as on a sort of journey. Conscious that 
his problem, like that of Faustus, was insoluble, he has not dared to 
exhibit either Faustus in heaven or Wilhelm as a master. Like the 
Faustus, Wilhelm Meister is still * caviare to the million.' 

In a third romance, ' Elective Affinities,' Goethe treats subtilely of 
that passion to which Lord Bacon says " the stage is more beholden 
than the life of man." As the chemical title suggests, he shows how 
the felicity of a married couple is marred by tlie intrusion of other 
minds, with which each consort has more affinity than with the com- 
panion previously chosen. 

When * Wilhelm Meister' first appeared, the narrative of Wilhelm's 
childhood was related with such spirit and air of truth, that it was 
believed to be the author's own pei*sonal history ; and, in truth, the 
resemblance between the feigned and real history was soon made 
manifest by the appearance of Goethe's own memoirs, under the puz- 
zling title * From my Life : Fiction and Truth ;' so entitled, to allow 
for the unconscious illusions to which we are exposed, when, in ad- 
vanced life, we try to recollect the occurrences of childhood, and unin- 
tentionally confound memory with imagination. These memoirs, in- 
cluding his foreign travels, amount already to nine volumes, and others 
are to follow ; but these earlier volumes treat solely of the author's 
intellectual life. Concerning much that men are inquisitive about, he 



says nothing. Not a hint is dropped concerning the fortune of his 
father, or the amount of profit which he himself derived from his 
writings. His heing ennohled was an incident which he thought too 
unimportant for notice ; and of honours and distinctions conferred on 
turn he seldom condescends to speak. 

Among the studies which partook of Goethe's attention were anti- 
quities and the fine arts. This led to the composition of a master- 
piece, his critical characteristic of Winkelman, and an account of 
Hackert, the landscape painter. The same course of study led him 
to translate that delightful work, the auto-biography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, which was first made known to the European puldic by the 
Earl of Bristol, late Bishop of Derry, and wliich is now in the hands of 
[ ftU lovers of the fine arts. On art, in its various branches, Goethe's 
' prose writings are very numerous. As a critic also he has written 
much, and his criticism is remarkably indulgent and generous. 

Such lieing the variety of works in which he has recorded his spe- 

» eolations on man, his powers, his actions, and his productions, it will 
Im; naturally asked, what were the main features of his philosophy, 
<«nd to what results did they lead on those great points which unhap- 
■pily disunite mankind, religion and politics? 

Hume has well designated the great varieties of intellect and moral 
character by the significant scholastic names of the Platonist, tlie Stoic, 
the Epicurean, and the Sceptic. According to this classification, it 
may be said that Goethe was too devotedly attached to the study of 
nature and actual life to be a Platonist ; he loved contemplation too 
intensely, and was too indolent and self-indulgent to be a stoic; he 
was too intellectual to be a gross sensualist, or, in the worst sense, an 
Epicurean; and he had too much imagination to be able to tolerate 
the modern rational philosophy, a mere system of negatives. In so 
lar, therefore, be was an enemy of vulgar scepticism ; yet, blended with 
the refinement which the poetic mind presupposes, he bad a large 
portion of scepticism aud Epicureanism in his nature. Towards the 
positive religion which he found established in his own country he 
manifested respect, though he never made any distinct profession of 
faith upon doctrinal matters ; he conformed however to the Lutheran 
, church. On two occasions only do we recollect tlie expression of any 
I Strong feeling as to religion. He early betrayed great contempt 
I towards the German Rationalists, whom he rather despised for their 
I dtallowness than reproached with being mischievous. His love of 
J Rome by no means reconciled him to tlie Church of Rome, against 
I which he would inveigh with a warmth unusual in him. He main- 
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tained that Catholic superstition had deeply injured the poetic character 
of Calderon, and considered the Protestantism of Shakspeare as a happy 
accident in the life of that incomparable man. It appears from bis 
memoirs, that Judaism and Christianity had occupied his mind very 
seriously from his childhood. He delighted in portraying the Christian 
enthusiast in a tone of kindred enthusiasm, as in his ' Confessions of 
a Beautiful Soul,' of which the original was a Moravian lady, his 
friend ; and it was only in incidental bursts of sarcasm, especially in 
his gayer poems, that he alarmed the timid and the scrupulous. In spite 
of occasional ebullitions of spleen or rash speculation, he was habitually 
hostile towards the French anti-religious party. He makes his devil 
in Faustus describe himself as the " spirit that always denies," in the 
same way that Alfieri scornfully terms Voltaire " Disinventor ed 
Inventor di nulla." It was this negative, this merely destructive cha- 
racter, to which Goethe was in all things most resolutely opposed. 

This sentiment extended to politics. Long before the words " Con- 
servative" and " Destructive" were applied to English parties, Goethe 
had made frequent use of them. It was the tendency of his mind to 
look with indulgence, if not with favour, on whatever he found in the 
exercise of productive power. Laudo manentein might have been his 
motto. He saw in the French revolutionists, as in their philosophers, 
the spirit of destruction, and he clung with affection to institutions 
under which so many fine arts and rapidly advancing sciences had 
flourished. With reference to public life, Goethe has been severely 
reproached on tvvo grounds. He has been accused of wanting 
patriotism ; but before a passion can be generated, an object must be 
presented. What country had Goethe to love in his youth? A 
walled city, which he could run round before breakfast. The first 
great political event which he witnessed, was the Seven years' war. 
His native city was in the possession of the French, whom one party 
considered as allies and the other as enemies. Goethe's father ad- 
hered to Frederick, his grandfather was attached to the Imperial 
House : at the best he could love but half a nation. Hence Wieland 
said, " I have no fellow-countrymen ; I have only sprach-genosse^i" — 
speech-mates. Thus German patriotism could be but a sort of cor- 
poration spirit; like the affections of a liveryman, confined to the 
members of his company. It was not till the close of the last war that 
the common oppression exercised by Bonaparte generated a com- 
mon hatred towards France, and with it something like patriotism on 
a great scale. Yet so anomalous is the condition of Germany, that at 
this moment this sentiment, or the loud avowal of it, is looked on as 
akin to disloyalty ; and, at the universities, students are forbidden to 
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uent clubs, or to assume deooniinations, which have a reference to 
general national character. There are few appeals among Goethe's 
•itings to national feeling; and, in truth, his studies led him to be, 
■fa sentiment, the fellow-citizen of the great poets and artists of all 
uations, the contemporary of the great men of all ages. The other 
reproach is, that, being admitted to familiarity with princes, he lost his 
love of the people, as such. Now, it must be owned, that in this respect 
he felt pretty much as Milton did, in wliom attachment to the aristocracy 
of talent was a marked quality. Of the people, as such, he seems to 
have thought lowly ; his affections were exercised on the select few, — 
the nobles of nature, not of the herald's office. That he had no vulgar 
reverence for persons in authority, or for the privileged orders, is amply 
proved by all be wrote. It may finally be remarked, as the most cha- 
racteristic feature of his moral speculations, that he had habitually 
contemplated mankind, not as a moraUst, but as a naturabst. There are 
some thinkers who never consider men but as objects of praise or 
blame; others, who only study men with a view of making them dif- 
ferent from what they are. Such are refonners, tlie leaders of institu- 
tions, philanthropists, who think only in order to act. To neither of 
these classes did Goethe belong. He took men as he found them ; 
he was content to take society as he found it, with all its complex 
institutions. He Avas disposed to make the best of what be found, 
but seemed reluctant to waste his powers in the vain attempt to make 
men materially different from what they were before ; hence arose an 
inert, or indolent acquiescence in what tie found existing. 
He bad early in life laboured to catch a new point of view from 
;ch nature might be contemplated on all sides ; or a law in con- 
ity with which the manifold operations of nature might be seen as 
if ihey were one. He first made this idea k nown in his ' Metamorphosis 
of Plants." His botanical studies were continued for many years of his 
life. He afterwards busied himself with the minute and experimental 
study of chromatics. He edited a journal of science, and wrote more 
or less on mineralogy, geology, comparative anatomy, optics, and 
meteorology. A metaphysical spirit runs through all these writings, 
so alien from the mode of study pursued in other countries, that we do 
Dot recollect any notice of them by any English writer, except Professor 
i^dley, in his ' Introduction to Botany,' who confines his remarks to 
Goethe's botanical works. The Professor represents Goethe as having 
revived a nearly- forgotten doctrine, first promulgated by Linnseus. 
But, for thirty years after the first appearance of the ' Metamorphosis,' 
it produced little or no eS'ect even in Germany. Now, indeed, " it 
come to be considered the basis of all scientific knowledge of 
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vegetable structure." Whether, in the revolutions of opioion, the bold 
polemical writings of Goethe agunst the Newtonian theory of light 
and colours will ever be looked upon as more than the extravagances 
of a great genius wandering out of his own sphere, time will show. 
For the present this is the view taken of the great poet's scientific writ- 
ings, both by Italians and Frenchmen. But, whatever dreams he may 
have mixed up ^v]th his investigations, Goethe was no mere dreamer : 
to the last hour of his life, he made it his business to inform himself 
concerning the progress of the sciences in foreign countries. All 
new books were braught to him, even to the end of his life ; he 
composed elaborate poems at the age of seventy ; and when beyond 
sixty years of age, entei'ed with zeal upon the study of Oriental poetry, 
to apply the spirit of which, to Western notions and feelings, he com- 
posed his ' West-Eastern Divan." In this the infinite variety of his 
studies and jiursuits lay that ' all-sidedncss' (If we may be pardoned 
for adopting such a word from the German) for which he was so re- 
markable. From the same quality proceeded that unusual toleration 
of novelties which he could reconcile to the love of wlwt is established. 
He would not permit a clever farce to be acted on the stage, when he 
was manager, written in derision of Gall's crauioscopy. Instead of 
joining in the ridicule of animal magnetism, he would fairly investigate 
its pretensions. When a book on the Clouds was published by Howard, 
in England, Goethe instantly wrote an account of it, inventing appro- 
priate German words to designate the Ibrms pointed out. In bis hunger 
and thirst after knowledge, he was omnivorous. This was the ruling 
passion strong in death. Only the evening before his decease he re- 
ceived some new bofiks from Paris, by which he was greatly excited. 
It is said that a volume, by Salvandy, was grasped in his hand when 
he died ; and his last words were singularly appropriate to his temper, 
and might be received by his admirers us almost prophetic. He 
ordered the window-shutters to be opened, exclaiming, " More light ! 
Wore light ! " 
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The be^nning of. the sixteenth century, a period remarkable fur 
the general derelopement of Italian genius, was peculiarly dis- 
tiuguished.by riie appearance of four great painters, wlio attained 
a perfection, nnce unequalled, in different departments of their art. 
Form and sublimity of conception ivere the attributes of M. Angelo; 
expression and propriety of invention were among the prominent 
excellencies of Raffaelle ; colour was the strength of Titian ; and har- 
mony, founded on light and shade, chiefly characterised Correggio. 
Antonio AUegri was born in 1493, or 1494; the name of his 
birth-place superseded that of his family, and he has been cele- 
brated under the name of Antonio da Correggio. He was tlie son of 
Pellegnno Allegri, a merchant of some property, and his lineage, 
whicli was long doubtful, has been traced with sufficient accuracy 
by his latest biographer, Pungileoni. The family name was some- 
times latinised to Lsetus and de AUegris, and again Italianised to 
Jieto, wluch accounts for the various inscriptions on Correggio's 
pictures. Till the researches of the author above-named, whu supplie<l, 
as far as possible, what Mengs had left imperfect, the most conirudictury 
accounts were repeated respecting the family, the fortunes, and even 
the precise time of the birth and death of Correggio. The stoi^ of liis 
cvtreme ]K>verty, iu particular, has been often copied ivithout examina- 
tion from Vasari ; but, as Fuseli observes, " considering the public 
works in ivhich Correggio was enipluyetl, the prices he was jiaid for 
them, compared with the metropolitan prices of Raffaelle himself, it is 
probable that his circumstances kept pace with bis fame, and that he 
was nearer to opulence tlian want." It 1$ still doubtful under uhom 
he studied ; but, as bis uncle Lorenzo was a painter, it is probaUe 
tliat Antonio learned tlie rudiments of art from him ; and a single 
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specimen extant of one Antonio Bartolotto, a contemporary master, is 
so much in the style of Correggio, as to justify the conjecture that the 
example, at least, of the elder painter was not without its eflFect. The 
residence of Andrea Mantegna at no greater distance than Mantua, 
has perhaps led some writers to rank Correggio among his scholars ; 
but his death, when Correggio was only thirteen years of age, renders 
the supposition improbable. That Correggio studied the works of 
IMantegna is most certain : his fondness for foreshortening was pro- 
bably derived from that master ; nor should it be forgotten, that the 
school of Andrea was celebrated after his death, and was still continued 
by his sons Francesco and Lodovico. Vedriani mentions another 
master, Francesco Bianchi, of Modena, but with as little certainty as 
the rest. The peculiar impasto* which distinguishes the pictures of 
Correggio, a mode of execution which he carried to sudden perfection, 
and which has never since been surpassed, is less to be recognised, as 
Lanzi supposes, in the manner of Mantegna than in that of Lionardo 
da Vinci; and even the chiaro-scuro of Correggio, however enlarged 
and improved, is manifestly derived from the same source. The art of 
foreshortening on ceilings, called by the Italians " il di sotto in ««/' 
was also practised in the Mantuan school before Correggio; whether in 
imitation of the celebrated ceiling of Melozzo da Forli, the first knowa 
effort of the kind, painted in Rome in 1472, it is hnpossible to say. 

Among the earliest works of Correggio, Lanzi mentions some 
frescoes at Mantua, supposed to have been done while the artist was 
in the school of the sons of Mantegna ; but a very feeble tradition is 
the only ground for this supposition. The same author speaks of more 
than one Madonna in the Ducal Gallery at Modena, as belonging to 
this early period. A considerable picture, painted by Correggio when 
eighteen years of age, and the undoubted work of his hand, is pre- 
served at Dresden ; it was originally done for the church of S. Nic- 
cola, at Carpi. It represents the Virgin seated on a throne, sur- 
rounded by various saints ; the inscription is, " Antonio de Allegris." 
The colouring of this picture, as Mengs observes, is in a style between 
that of Perugino and Lionardo da Vinci, The head of the Virgin, he 
adds, greatly resembles the manner of Lionardo; the folds of the drapery 
appear as if done by Mantegna, that is, in the mode of encircling the 
limbs, but they are less hard, and are in a larger style. Two pictures 

* Impasto is literally an impasting or thick application of the colour. The peculiarity 
of Corrcggio's method is, that this impasto is solid without roughness of surface, and 
blended without heaviness or opacity. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ** His (Correggio's) 
colour and mode of finishing approach nearer to perfection than those of any other 
painter." 
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painted about the same time are mentioned, and somewhat difTereDtly 
described, by Tiraboschi and Lanzi. One was an altar-piece for a 
church at Correggio, representing vanous saints; it was blackened 
and injured by a varnish, and removed from the altar as useless, a 
copy being substituted in its place. The original has been since 
cleaned, and according to Lanzi is recognised as an early work of the 
master. The other was an altar-piece, in three compartments, the 
centre subject of which was a repose of the Holy Family. The two 
wings, representing two saints, are lost ; but the Holy Family is pro- 
bably the picture now in the Florence Gallery, attributed by Barry to 
Correggio, and only doubtful, in the opinion of some connoisseurs, 
from its dryness of manner, as compared >vith the later works of the 
master. A picture belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, and formerly 
in the Orleans gallery, representing a muleteer and other figures, is 
supposed by some to be an early work of Correggio, but it has noi^e 
of the hardness of the Carpi altar-piece to warrant this conjecture. 

In the picture in the Florence Gallery of the Madonna adoring her 
Infant, and in the Noii me tangere of the Escurial, to which Lanzi 
adds a Marsyas, in the possession of the Marchese Litta of Milan, 
the artist already approached that excellent style, which has been 
designated by the epithet * Correggiesque.* The Marsyas is men- 
tioned in the catalogue of Charles I. The two small pictures of the 
marriage of St. Catherine, one in the gallery at St. Petersburgh, the 
other in that of Naples, belong to the same period. In that preserved 
at St. Petersburgli, the name of Allegri is translated to Lieto ; the date 
is 1517. The larger, and probably later picture of this subject, with 
the addition of the figure of St. Sebastian, is in the Louvre. The 
celebrated picture of S. Giorgio, now at Dresden, has been considered 
to belong to this period. It was painted for the confraternity of 
S. Pietro Martire, at Modena. This work, containing many figures, 
and among the rest some children, in the peculiarly graceful manner of 
Correggio, which were afterwards the admiration of Guido, has all 
the excellencies of the master, except that magic of chiaro-scuro for 
which he was subsequently so celebrated. It may be remarked, that 
the sweetness of expression in Correggio's cliildren and women was 
probably derived from Lionardo da Vinci, as certain peculiarities of 
resemblance are to be traced between them. 

In 1519, Correggio married Girolama Merlini, from whom Pungi- 
leoni supposes the Madonna, called the Zingarella, to have been painted. 
She was a lady of birth and condition, and brought him a sufficient 
dowry ; and this is an additional proof of the incorrectness of the 
assertions of Vasari, respecting the extreme poverty of the painter. 

K2 
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It must be remembered too, that from this time, when he was about 
twenty-five years of age, his employment constantly increased ; and 
from the nature of the works he was engaged in, it is quite evident 
that he was reckoned the best painter in Lombardy. 

About this period Correggio began his career in Parma, and his 
first paintings there were the admirable frescoes in the monastery of 
S. Paolo. A particular and most satisfactory account of these has 
been published by Padre Aflfo, The reputation which this performance 
gained him, induced the monks of S. Giovanni to employ him in the 
decoration of their church. The works executed by Correggio on this 
occasion are in his grandest manner : the Cupola represents the ascen- 
sion of Christ ; the figures of the Apostles, of gigantic size, occupy 
the lower part. The subject in the Tribune was the Coronation of 
the Virgin. It was so esteemed, that when that part of the church 
was demolished to enlarge the choir, the design was repainted for 
the new Tribune by Cesare Aretusi, according to some, from a copy 
by Annibale Caracci. The principal group of the original was fortu- 
nately saved, and is still to be seen in the Library at Parma ; its gran- 
deur of invention and treatment classes it among the highest produc- 
tions of the art. Round the central group were some figures and 
hejids of angels. The fragments of these were dispersed when the 
Tribune was destroyed ; and the portions of frescoes by Correggio, which 
ejtist in various collections, are probably a part of these ruins. 

Those who contend that Correggio had visited Rome, suppose that 
he may have caught some inspiration from the works of M. Angelo; 
and Rutti imagines, that the Last Judgment was seen and imitated by 
him ; but this work was not begun till after the deatli of Correggio. 
Lanzi smiles at tlie mistake of the tiutlior just mentioned ; but if 
Correggio visited Rome, which, on the whole, does not appear 
probable, he may have seen the ceiling of the Capella Sistina, painted 
in 1511 ; and this is more likely to have inspired him than the Last 
Judgment, even supposing that he could have seen both. There is, 
however, a remarkable difference between the treatment of the cupolas 
of Correggio and that of the ceiling of M. Angelo (even setting aside the 
well-known distinctions of their taste in design), and the execution in 
both the exam])les alluded to, is exactly analogous to the styles of the 
two painters. M. Angelo, though a master of foreshortening, has not 
supposed his figures to be above the eye, but opposite to it, so that they 
are still intelligible when seen in any other situation, as for instance, 
when copied in an engraving. Correggio, on the other hand, always 
aimed at giving the perspective appearance of figures above the eye; 
and the violent foreshortening, which was the consequence, renders 
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his figures unintelligible^ because improbable, except in their original 
situation, where their effect, aided by his light and shade, must 
undoubtedly have been astonishing. Nevertheless, if the end and 
perfection of the art is to meet the impressions of nature by correspond- 
ing representation, and to embody the remembered appearances of 
things, it is quite evident that foreshortening on ceilings, as it neces- 
sarily presents the human figure, and indeed all objects, in a mode 
absolutely foreign to our experience, must in the same degree depart 
from the legitimate end of imitation, and can only excite wonder at 
the artist's skill. The difference of treatment alluded to belongs in 
other respects to two distinct views of the art. M. Angelo aimed 
at the real and permanent qualities of whatever he represented; a 
taste derived from his knowledge of sculpture, and certainly, as pro* 
ducing a most intelligible style of art, more nearly allied to the 
principles of the Greeks. Correggio, on the contrary, loved all the 
attributes of appearance and illusion ; his skill in the management 
of aerial perspective, and the magic of his chiaro-scuro, by which he 
secured space, relief, and gradation, are qualities less allied to the 
reality and perspicuity which characterise the grandest style of the 
formative arts in general, (as opposed to the vagueness of poetical 
description,) than to the specific excellencies which distinguish painting 
from sculpture. Even his colour, true as it is, is still subordinate to his 
light and shade. It is with reference to the uniting and blending prin- 
ciple of light and shade, which presents differences of degree, but not 
of kind, that the term harmony has been so often employed as describing 
the characteristic style of Correggio, and the expression is quite distinct 
from that harmony (the commoner acceptation) which is often applied 
to the balance and opposition of colours. In the same church of 
S. Giovanni were the pictures of the Deposition from the Cross, and the 
Martyrdom of S. Placido and Sta. Flavia, which were taken to Paris ; 
and on the outside of a chapel are the remains of a grand figure of 
St. John, in fresco. The well-known Madonna della Scodella, and 
a fresco of a Virgin and Child, in the Capella della Scala, were per- 
haps painted about this time. The frescoes of S. Giovanni occupied 
Correggio from 1520 to 1523. The celebrated picture of the Nativity, 
generally called the Notte, now at Dresden, appears to have been 
begun in the inten'al, as the agreement respecting it bears the date of 
1522 ; but it was not placed in the church of S. Prospero at Reggio, 
for which it was destined, till 1530. The Notte is the picture most 
frequently referred to as a specimen of that harmony, founded on the 
skilful management of light and shade, in which Correggio is unri- 
valled. Tlie source of the picturesque in this work, the emanation of 
the light from the infant Christ, is at the same time sublime as an 
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invention. " The idea," as Opie observes, " has been seized with 
such avidity, and produced so many imitations, that no one is accused 
of plagiarism. The real author is forgotten, and the public, accus- 
tomed to consider this incident as naturally a part of the subject, have 
long ceased to inquire when, or by whom, it was invented." Even 
the angels in the upper part of the picture still receive light from the 
infant, and the attention is thus constantly directed to the principal 
subject. The same end is very happily answered by a shepherdess, 
shading her eyes with her hand, as if dazzled by the light : this figure 
is particularly mentioned by Vasari. It is remarkable that the same 
feeling for gradation in the mutable effects of light and shade, displays 
itself in this composition in the rapid perspective diminution of the 
figures. The shepherd in the foreground is quite gigantic, compared 
with the more distant figures ; and the effect of proximity and distance, 
and the space of the picture, is greatly aided by this contrivance. 
The same principle is observable in Correggio's cupolas. 

The commission for the St. Jerome, placed in the church of S. 
Antonio Abbate, at Parma, in 1528, one of the artist's finest works, 
was given in 1523. There is a copy of this picture by Lodovico 
Caracci in the Bridge water Gallery. The attitude and expression of 
the Magdalen are justly celebrated: she is represented paying her 
liomage to the infant Christ, by pressing his foot against her cheek. 
The St. Sebastian, now at Dresden, one of the most striking specimens 
of Correggio's magic chiaro-scuro, is supposed by Pungileoni to belong 
to this period. This picture, like the Notte, is remarkable for an 
exquisite truth of tint in the passages from light to dark. The infinite 
gradations of chiaro-scuro are rendered still more mysterious from 
this truth of colour in the half-tints and shadou^e, and, as in nature, the 
spectator is soon unconscious of the presence of shade. These imper- 
ceptible transitions are confined to the treatment of light and shade> 
and contrast finely with the pronounced differences of local colour. 
In this respect the style of Correggio is very different from the system 
of blending, or, as it is called, breaking the colours : the contrast of 
hues is undoubtedly mitigated by the negative nature of his shade; 
but though fully alive to the value of general tone, of which the St. 
Sebastian is a powerful instance, he seems never to have lost sight of 
the principle, that the office of colour is to distinguish, and that of light 
and shade to unite — the first being proper to each object, the second 
common to all objects. 

The peculiar softness for which Correggio is distinguished, is also to 
be traced to his feeling for the richness and union produced by shade; 
but he is by no means uniformly soft, like some of his imitators ; as, for 
example, Vanderwerf, whose model seems to have been the Magdalen 
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at Dresden. The principal figures, in Correggio's pictures, or their 
principal portions, are sometimes relieved in the most distinct manner; 
as, for instance, the head of tlie Madonna in this very picture of St. 
Sebastian, remarkable above all his works for its general softness of 
outline. As in his light and shade the two extremes of bright and 
dark are united by every minutest degree between them, so in his 
forms, every gradation from absolute hardness to undefined and almost 
imperceptible outline, is also to be observed. Variety in the intensi^ 
ties of shade evidently involves variety in the precision of outlines ; but 
the distinctness of forms in Correggio's finest works is also regulated 
by their prominence, importance, or beauty. Lastly, characteristic imi- 
tation is greatly aided by his discrimination in this particular. Vasari 
justly conmiends Gorreggio's peculiarly soft manner in painting hair; 
but this extreme softness, so true a quality of the object, is. generally 
contrasted in his works with the character of some totally difierent sub- 
stance. Thus, in the Reclining Magdalen Reading, the print of which 
is well known, the crystal vase, her usual attribute, placed near her head, 
is painted with the utmost sliai'pness, and thus heightens the beauty and 
truth of the hair, which is remarkable for its undulating softness. 

The fame which the frescoes of S. Giovanni procured for their author, 
even in their commencement, led to his decorating the cathedral of 
Parma ; and the engagement respecting the works therein executed is 
dated 1522.. The subject of the octagonal cupola of the cathedral is 
the Assumption of the Virgin : a multitude of figures covered the vast 
surface, and, when the work was in its best state, are described as 
appearing to float in space. The foreshortenings in this cupola are 
such as to make the figures appear altogether distorted, except when 
seen from below, and Mengs himself was astonished at their apparent 
deformity when he inspected them near. The figures of the Apostles 
and angels, in various attitudes, occupy the lower poiiion of the cupola; 
and in four lunettes underneath are represented the patron saints of the 
city, the whole being supposed to be lighted by the glory from above. 
It is evident that Correggio's feeling for gradation dictated the in- 
vention and treatment of his subject in many instances : the whole 
scale of light and shade cannot be more happily or natm*ally available, 
than when the light is supposed to emanate from a point, and gradually 
lose itself in the opposite extremes; and it happens, that in every 
instance in which this painter employed the principle, as in the 
cupolas, the Notte, the St. Sebastian, the Christ in the Garden, &c., 
the subject itself gained in sublimity. The difierence between the 
cupola of the caUiedral and that of S. Giovanni, aflbrds an additional 
proof of the tendency of Correggio's general taste as it became further 
developed. A grandeur more allied to simplicity is the comparative cha« 
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racteristic of the latter, while in the cathedral the multitude of figure^i^ 
the variety of arrangement and attitude, and the richness and splendor 
of the light and shade, are calculated to affect the imagination as with 
a dazzling vision. It has been justly observed by Fuseli, that Cor- 
reggio's treatment of this cupola is " less epic or dramatic than orna- 
mental." It must, however, be remembered, that the surface he had 
to cover, the interior of a high cupola, could hardly have been occupied 
by subjects in which form or expression, as predominant qualities, 
could have produced their effect when seen from below. The only 
mode which remained was assuredly altogether adapted to the genius of 
Correggio : space, gradation, chiaro-scuro, were not only the means most 
likely to be effective in such a situation, but they were precisely the ex- 
cellencies in which he was pre-eminent. Nevertheless, the example was 
a seducing one, and was likely to be followed where local circumstances 
would not so entirely warrant it ; and, as the author above quoted ob- 
serves, " if the cupola of Correggio be, in its kind, unequalled by earlier 
or succeeding plans, if it leave fjir behind the effusions of Lanfranco 
and Pietro da Cortona, it was not the less their model ; the orna- 
mental style of machinists dates not the less its origin from him/' In 
order to give that true foreshortening which was calculated to produce 
illusion from below, Correggio was assisted by the sculptor Begarelli, 
who supplied him with small models in clay from which he drew. 
According to Ratti, one of these was found on the cornice of the cupola 
by a Florentine painter towards the close of the last century. Some of 
the drawings by Correggio in the Lawrence collection are supposed 
to have been studies made from these models. It has been asserted 
that Correggio himself worked in marble ; some figures in a group, 
by Begarelli, in the church of Sta. Margherita, are ascribed to him, 
but on very slight grounds. After all, it appears that he never 
entirely finished the work he had undertaken to do in the cathedral. 
The Tribune was not begun, and even a few figures in the lower 
part of the cupola are said to have been added by Bedoli. The cause 
of this suspension of Correggio's labours has been attributed, with 
some probability, to the absurd criticisms of his employers. It is 
said that they referred to Titian (who is supposed to have visited 
Parma with the Emperor Charles V.) to decide whether they should 
cancel the whole, and that the great Venetian rebuked their ignorance, 
by pronouncing it to be the finest composition he had ever seen. 

Correggio ceased to work in the cathedral in 1530, about four years 
before his death. A great number of his oil pictures are assigned to 
this period, more indeed than he could have executed, and some of 
them must therefore belong to an earlier time. Be the precise order 
of their dates what it may, the quantity which Correggio did in Ids 
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short life is quite as astonishing as the multitude of Raffaelle*s produe^ 
tioqs, especially when we consider the number of assistants employed by 
the latter. Among his last works, Correggio painted two pictures for 
Federigo, Duke of Mantua ; the subjects were Leda, and Venus, ac- 
cording to Vasari. The latter was probably the Mercury teaching 
Cupid to read, in which composition Venus is introduced ; or it may 
have been the Jupiter and Antiope, now in the .Louvre. Both are 
mentioned in the catalogue of Charles I., as having come from Mantua; 
and the Antiope is described as '' a Sleeping Venus and Cupid, and 
a Satyr, &c., three entire figures, so big as the life." The original 
Leda, much mutilated, is now at Potsdam ; a repetition of the DanaS 
is in the Borghese palace in Rome ; the lo, a picture of the same class, 
is supposed to have been destroyed, but repetitions of it exist in 
Vienna and in this country. The taste for such subjects, which, in 
Correggio's time, was encouraged by the example of the great, is now 
reprobated as it deserves, and it is to be hoped will never be revived ; 
but, in reference to the tendency of the painter's taste and powers in the 
choice and treatment of subjects, it must be evident that the effect of 
soft transitions of light and shade, as opposed to the lively distinctness 
of colour and forms, is of itself allied to the voluptuous. The principle 
was applied by Correggio, as we have seen, in subjects of purity and 
sublimity : these, united with the soothing spell of his chiaro-scuro, 
and with forms of grace and beauty, excite a calm and pleasing impres- 
sion by no means foreign to the end proposed ; but the application was 
unfortunately still more successful where he united beauty and mystery 
in subjects addressed to very different feelings. 

The Magdalen Reading, now at Dresden ; the Christ praying in the 
Garden, in the possession of the Duke of Wellington ; and the Ecce 
Homo ; are all celebrated pictures of the best time of Correggio. The 
Ecce Homo, and the Mercury teaching Cupid to read, have lately been 
secured for the National Gallery ; the first came from the Colonna 
palace at Rome, the other was purchased out of the collection of 
Charles I. by the Duke of Alva, in whose family it remained till it 
became the property of Murat ; and a few years since it \vas restored 
to this country. The small picture of the Virgin and Child, in the 
National Gallery^ is also a pleasing specimen of the master. 

Vasari, who is silent as to the time of Correggio's death, relates an 
absurd story of the manner in which it happened, now scarcely worth 
contradicting. According to him, the painter received a payment of 
sixty crowns in copper, which he carried from Parma to Correggio, 
and caught a fever in consequence from over-fatigue, of which he died. 
The sum thus paid in copper is computed to exceed two hundred^ 

You IV. L 
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weight ! This lacideot, unobjectiouable in a work of ficUon, is intro- 
duced in an interesting drama called ' Correggio,' by the Danish poet 
Oehlenschlager. The researches of Pungileooi have proved that 
Correggio died in easy, if not in affluent circumstances. The excla* 
mations of Annihale Caracci, in some of his letters, respecting the 
unhappy fate of Correggio, amount only to regret that he was confined 
to a comparatively remote part of Italy, and that he was not known 
in Rome or Florence, where his talents would undoubtedly have been 
still better rewarded. 

Tills great painter died almost suddenly, at his native place, of a 
malignant fever, March 6, 1 d34, in the forty-first year of his age. He 
was buried in the Franciscan convent of the Frati Minori at Correggio, 
where the record of his death was found. 

For a full account of Correggio and his works, the history of Pun- 
gileoni, above mentioned, may be consulted. It was published at 
Parma, in three octavo volumes, in 1817, 1818, and 1821. The best 
account in English is contained in an anonymous work, entitled, 
■" Sketches of the Laves of Correggio and Parmegiano." — 1823. 

The original, from which our engraving is taken, is a face painted on 
the wall adjoining the Cathedral door at Parma, by Correggio himself, 
from which it was copied, with the necessary additions to suit it for an 
engraving, by J. B. Davis, Esq. 
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Born akAJBecb, in Corsica, August 15. 1769. He was the eldest 
but (me of aikiiuly of thirteen children ; and his father, who was poor, 
though wdl descended, gladly embraced au opportunity of sending him 
to the Afilitai^ College at Brienne, in France. Here he was noted for 
ftreruoa to the Bociety of his fellows, and to the amusements of boy- 
hood. Ife WW fond of imitating the operations of war, and displayed 
lu unuBoal tute for the study of history and civil government ; iQut he 
made do extraordinary progress in any branch of his education, except 
mathematics, in which he succeeded so well, that in his fifteenth year 
he was selected for removal to the Royal Military School at Paris. 
There he so zealously devoted himself to military studies, that on 
completiog his sixteenth year he received his commission as Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. 

He remained unknown, and with little chance of promotion, until 
after the overthrow of the French monarchy in 1793. In the excesses 
of the Revolution he did not share ; but his Jacobinical principles, 
which he advocated in a pamphlet entitled the ' Supper of Beaucaire,' 
recommended him to Robespierre and his colleagues, and, in conjunc- 
tion with his reputation as an engineer, procured him the command of 
the artillery at the siege of Toulon, the capture of which was wholly 
owing to his skill. He mainly contributed to the success of the French 
anus on the Italian frontier ; but the honour and the rewards were 
gathered by his superiors : and, in 1794, on the downfal of Robespierre's 
government, he was deprived of his command as chief of battalion. 
For a time he remuned in a state of neglect and poverty ; and, ^vithout 
prospect of immediate advancement, indulged alternately in visionary 
Hhemes of greatness, and sober plans for obtaining a moderate 
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competency. In 1795, his fortunes were suddenly advanced by the 
danger of the French Government, which, at the suggestion of Barras, 
entrusted to him the defence of the Tuileries against the National 
Guard and mob of Paris, on the 13th Vendemiaire (October 4th). The 
authority of the Government was restored by the successful exertions 
of Buonaparte ; and, in requital for this service, he was made General 
of the Army of the Interior. This office soon ceased to afford scope 
for his abilities ; and the Directory, aware of the necessity of employ- 
ing his ardent talents, appointed him General of the Army of Italy, 
then opposed to the Austrians. A few days before his departure from 
Paris he married Josephine, the widow of Viscount Beauhamois, an 
amiable woman, who by her talents and graces assisted in advancing 
his fortunes, and during some years exercised great influence over him- 

Buonaparte entered Italy early in 1796, passing between the Alps and 
the Apennines. In the course of eighteen months he made six success- 
ful campaigns, destroyed five Austrian armies, and conquered nearly the 
whole of Italy. He obliged the Pope and other Italian sovereigns to 
send their choicest treasures of art to Paris, a measure imitated from 
ancient Rome, and savouring more of the spiritof ancient conquest, than 
of the mitigated warfare of modern times. Among the more memor- 
able battles fought during this war, were those of Lodi, Roveredo, 
Arcole, Rivoli, and Tagliamento. Buonaparte's activity and skill coun- 
terbalanced the numerical inferiority of his troops ; and his personal 
courage, and readiness of resources und^r difficulties, procured him a 
great ascendency over the soldiery, by whom he was familiarly called 
the ** Little Corporal." At the conclusion of this war, in 1797, the 
territories of Venice were divided between France and Austria, the 
Pope was deprived of part of his temporal dominions, and a number of 
the conquered states were united to form the Cisalpine Republic. His 
military talents being now no longer needed, Buonaparte was obliged 
to resign his command. Hitherto he had professed a warm attachment 
to the democracy, and even sided with that party in the revolution 
of the 18th Fructidor (September 4, 1797), when the democratic 
members of the Directory deposed their colleagues. His cwiduct 
in remodelling some of the Italian governments threw a doubt on the 
sincerity of his democratic principles, which was latterly increased 
by the assertion of the dignity of his rank amongst his officers, and by 
his tenacious resistance to every attempt made by the Directory to 
divide or control his power in the command of the army. 

He returned to Paris in January, 1798 ; and although keenly atten- 
tive to the state of the various political parties, he maintained a prudent 
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reserve, adopting the appearance and pursuits of a private citizen. 
Finding no immediate chance of obtaining a share in the Government, 
and that he was daily incurring suspicion, he again sought military 
employment. Being satisfied at this period of the impracticability 
of invading England, he projected the conquest of Egypt. For 
this purpose, in May, 1798, a splendid armament was equipped at 
Toulon, vnth every requisite for colonizing the country and prosecuting 
scientific and antiquarian researches. He reached Egypt in July, 
expelled, after several hard-fought battles, the dominant military caste 
of Mamelukes, and made subjects of the native Egyptians. His ad- 
ministration, except in an absurd attempt to conciliate the natives by 
professing Mahometanism, was that of a wise and politic statesman ; 
and there was every prospect that the French, although insulated from 
Europe by the destruction of their fleet at Aboukir, would permanently 
establish themselves in Egypt. Many improvements, by which the 
country has since derived signal benefit, were introduced by him ; and 
to the scientific department of the expedition we are indebted for the 
foundation of our present knowledge of the natural history and anti- 
quities of Egypt. Early in 1799, Buonaparte apprized Tippoo Saib 
of his design of marching against the British in India. The hostilities 
of the Ottoman Porte induced him, however, to invade Syria. After 
crossing the desert, and taking El-Arish, Jaffa, and Gaza, he was 
repulsed at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, and compelled to make a 
disastrous retreat on Egypt. Jaffa is remarkable for two occurrences 
which have deeply affected the fame of Buonaparte. One of these is 
the massacre of a large body of Turkish prisoners, who were shot 
under the pretext that they had previously been liberated at El- 
Arish upon parole not to serve against the French. The other is his 
ordering some of his own soldiers, who were incurably sick of the 
plague, to be poisoned with opium, rather than abandon them to the 
enemy, or endanger the rest of the army by transporting them with it. 
The suggestion was certainly made ; but it appears equally ceitain 
that it was not acted on, in consequence of the remonstrances of the 
medical officers. The retreat was closed by a battle at Alexandria, 
in which the Turkish army was totally defeated. 

The French rule being established in Egypt, Buonaparte became 
very anxious to return to France, where circumstances seemed to 
favour his ambition. He left his army secretly in August, and arrived 
in Paris in October, having by singular good fortune escaped the 
British cruisers, and evaded the impediments imposed by the qua- 
rantine laws. He was received with joy by the people, now weary of 
the feeble administration of the Directory, which, having lost all the 
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late conquests, could preserve their country neither ag»inst invasion 
from abroad, nor from anarchy at home. 

Three weeks after his return, Buonaparte overthrew the existing 
Government by a conspiracy, in which he was assisted by all men of 
military or political eminence, with very few exceptions : and, Mrith a 
general concurrence, he was invested with the supreme executive 
authority, under the title of First Consul of France. His nominal col- 
leagues soon became the mere instruments of his ambition. Although 
he left France only the semblance of a free government, it cannot be 
denied that Buonaparte was, in some respects, a real benefactor to the 
state. Social order was maintained. The public exercise of religion 
was restored, and a treaty, termed the Concordat, was concluded with the 
Pope, by which the French Church was released from the supremacy 
hitherto claimed and exercised by the Holy See. A uniform code of 
laws, which recognised no adventitious distinctions, henceforth afforded 
equal protection to the whole community ; office and power were fairly 
opened to the competition of merit, and the Legion of Honour was 
instituted for the reward of talent and worth in every class of life. 
Buonaparte restrained the contentions of parties, and rendered their 
leaders, such as Talleyrand, Carnot, Fouche, Moreau, and Bernadotte^ 
subservient to his interests ; whilst the people, enjoying the benefit of 
an able and safe administration, were indifferent to their ruler's schemes 
for personal aggrandizement. 

Having restored peace and security at home, Buonaparte sought 
to gratify the national thirst for glory by foreign victories. In 1800, 
he marched an army across the Alps by the route of the Great St. 
Bernard, descended unexpectedly on the rear of the Austrians, and, 
June 14, gave them a complete overthrow at Marengo. Having re- 
covered nearly all the former conquests of the French by this battle, 
he returned to Paris to avail himself of this triumph to advance his 
power. But the rejection of the overtures of the Bourbons, and the 
obvious design of Buonaparte to appropriate the crown to himself, led 
to a union between the Royalists and Jacobins ; and plots were formed 
against his life, from one of which he narrowly escaped. In November 
he resumed hostilities against Austria ; and the battle of Hohenlinden, 
gained by Moreau, December 2, concluded the war. Austria then 
acknowledged the Cisalpine Republic, and permitted France to possess 
the boundary of the Rhine, and to annex Holland to her dominions. 
The war, continued by England, was distinguished for the battle of 
Copenhagen, fought April 2, 1801, by which the Northern Maritime 
Confederacy was broken up ; and for the recovery of Egypt from the 
French by the army of Abercrombie : it was ended in 1802, by the 
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Treaty of Amieos. A short interval of peace ensued, during which 
Buonaparte strengthened his personal power by becoming First Consul 
br life, with the right of naming his successor. He also constituted 
himself President of the Italian and Helvetian Republics, by which 
these states became in fact provinces of France. 

In 1803, Great Britain, provoked by the restlessness of Buonaparte's 
ambition, again declared war against France. The First Consul an- 
swered this declaration by imprisoning about ten thousand English 
subjects, who were travelling in his dominions. He also seized the 
Eltotorate of Hanover, and made vast preparations for invading Eng- 
land. Early in 1804, the Royalist and Jacobin parties again endan- 
gered his life. Amongst the conspirators were Pichegru and Mpreau ; 
the latter, however, was not privy to any design of assassination. 
These plots also proved abortive, and, in crushing them, Buonaparte 
increased the stability of his power. He established a special com- 
mission for the trial of all persons suspected of political crimes, with- 
out resorting to the ordinary courts of judicature. He believed, or 
affected to believe, that the recent plots were promoted by the Bour- 
bons and the British ministers, and resolved to retaliate. By his. orders 
the Due d'Enghien was carried off, in March, 1804, from the neutral 
state of Baden, and, after an informal trial, put to death. He seized the 
British minister at Hamburgh, and confined him for a short period in 
the Temple. Captain Wright, a British naval officer, was also con- 
fined in the Temple, upon pretext that his ship had been captured while 
in the service of the Bourbon conspirators : he was said to have been 
murdered in prison ; but there is no proof of this improbable crime. 
It was asserted that Pichegru perished in the same way. 

In December, 1804, the First Consul assumed the titles of Na- 
polecHi, Emperor of the French and King of Italy. The Pope 
assisted in the ceremony of his coronation at Notre Dame : but 
Napoleon placed the crown on his own and his consort's head 
with his own hand. In like manner, in May, 1805, he crowned 
himself King of Italy at Milan. In this year, Austria, Russia, 
and Sweden formed an alliance with England against France. In 
the same year, October 21, the naval power of France was destroyed 
by the battle of Trafalgar. But on the other hand, in a single cam- 
paign, which was concluded, December 2, by the battle of Austerlitz, 
Napoleon overthrew the fabric of the German empire, and obliged the 
other members of the coalition to separate from England and sue for 
peace. He then associated Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the Grand Duchy of 
Berg, and several smaller German states, under the title of the Con- 
ion of the Rhine, of which he constituted himself Protector^ 
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receiving in return the services of about sixty thousand soldiers. 
Venice was added to the kingdom of Italy ; while Joseph and Louis 
Buonaparte were appointed respectively kings of Naples and Hol- 
land. At the conclusion of this war Napoleon created a new order 
of nobility; many of whom bore foreign titles, and received ex- 
tended grants in the territories recently conquered by France. 
He was now surrounded by men of the most opposite character 
and principles, yet all so well chosen for aptitude to their several 
offices that he was devotedly and efficiently served. He had a keen 
perception of talent in others, and judgment in giving it a suitable 
direction : not a few of his ablest followers, among them, Lannes^ 
Junot, Murat, Victor, Augereau, and Soult, were of humble origin; 
Napoleon usurped the entire control of the civil and eccle»astical 
polity, and by means of compulsory laws for military service, and the 
suppression of public opinion by an inquisitorial police and an en- 
slaved press, established a complete despotism in France. In arro- 
gating the style and pretensions of the Emperor Charlemagne, he 
desired to bury all remembrance of the late dynasty, and of his own 
origin. He had a strong tendency to fatalism, and believed that his 
career depended on destiny. This weakness was often manifested in 
those inflated bulletins, which announced his deeds in a manner cal- 
culated to impress the belief of his infallibility, and never acknow- 
ledged the occurrence of reverses. 

Prussia had been induced to remain neutral during the war of which 
we have just spoken, by a promise of the cession of Hanover. Instead 
of fulfilling this engagement. Napoleon, by a series of injuries, pro- 
voked a declaration of war in 1806. Prussia was subjugated by the 
battle of Jena, fought October 14th : and Napoleon then marched 
into Poland against the Emperor of Russia; whom, after several 
battles, at Pultusk, Preuss-Eylau, and Friedland, he compelled to 
sue for peace. By the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia was dismembered, her 
sovereign retaining but a scanty portion of his dominions. Jerome 
Buonaparte received the kingdom of Westphalia, which was formed 
from the Prussian and Hanoverian territories, whilst the Prusso- Polish 
provinces were formed into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and bestowed 
on Napoleon's ally the Elector of Saxony, who was also gratified with 
the title of King. 

The want of a navy rendering Napoleon unable to contend with 
England, he endeavoured to separate her from the European world. 
In 1806, by certain decrees issued at Berlin and Milan, and acknow- 
ledged at the Treaty of Tilsit by every continental power, England was 
declared in a state of blockade, and all articles of English growth and 
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manufacture were excluded from their ports. But as the rigid en- 
forcement of these decrees was prevented by the access of the English 
to the Peninsula, Napoleon devised a scheme for rendering this part 
of Europe also amenable to his authority. In 1807 a treaty was 
concluded with Spain; and, by a joint invasion of the Spanish and 
French forces, Portugal was subdued and the House of Braganza 
expelled. But under pretext of supporting this invasion, Napoleon 
filled the most important military stations in Spain with his own troops. 
The royal family were enticed into France, and compelled by threats 
of violence to renounce all claims to their hereditary throne. Joseph 
Buonaparte, resigning the kingdom of Naples to Murat, repaired to 
Madrid, and was crowned king of Spain. But a fierce war breaking 
out between Joseph and his new subjects, the French, who had already 
been driven from Portugal by Sir Arthur Wellesley, seemed on the 
point of losing the whole Peninsula. Napoleon, in a campaign which 
he conducted in person, re-established his power in the Peninsula ; but 
a declaration of war .by Austria recalled him in mid-conquest. He 
hurried to the German frontier, and, after beating the Austrians at 
Abensberg, Landshut, and Eckmuhl, and taking Vienna, concluded 
the war by the battle of Wagram, fought July 6, 1809. A treaty 
was signed at Schoenbrun in October, by which Austria made great 
sacrifices of territory and population. At Schoenbrun Napoleon nar- 
rowly escaped death by the hand of a young German enthusiast, named 
Stabbs. During this war, Rome was annexed to France, as the second 
city of the empire ; and the Pope, thus entirely stripped of his tem- 
poral dominions, was soon after removed to Fontainebleau, where he 
was confined as a prisoner. 

Desirous of an heir to succeed to his vast empire, Napoleon, on his 
return from Schoenbrun, divorced his empress, and, in accordance 
with one of the articles of the late treaty, married Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, in March, 1810. This marriage 
was followed, in 1811, by the birth of a son, who was styled King of 
Rome. Although Napoleon remained in Paris in attendance on his 
new consort, his plans of ambition suffered no interruption. In 1810 
he deposed his brother Louis, who thought too much of the welfare 
of his own subjects; and annexed Holland, together with the Hanse 
Towns and the whole sea-coast of Germany, to the French empire. 
The election of the French Marshal Bernadotte to the crown of Sweden 
seemed to place all Europe, except England, Russia, and the Peninsula, 
in the power of France. On the departure of Napoleon from Spain, in 
1809, England again attempted to deliver the Peninsula; and, during 
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guarded against. Tliis exposed liiiii to aa unpleasant degree of super- 
iutendence, which he did not bear with the calmness of a great miod. 
Of the Governor's conduct it is unnecessary to speak : but Napoleon's 
constant and undignified disputes with that officer concerning the regu- 
lations for bis personal treatment, lowered his character, while they 
added to the bitterness of his captivity. In the last year of his life 
Nupoleon lost all his cheerfulness and disposition for active employ- 
ment. He died. May 5, 1821, of a cancerous affection of the liver, and 
was borne, by a party of British grenadiers, to his grave in a secluded 
valley on the island. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was short in stature, but handsome and well 
formed, and capable of enduring great fatigue and great vicissitudes 
of climate. We abstain from offering a summary of his character, as 
•we have abstained for the most part from passing judgment upon his 
actions. The time is not yet come for bim to be judged dispassion- 
ately. A multitude of books have been written concerning him, with 
the more important of which most readers are familiar. 

The picture from which our engraving is taken was formerly in the 
collection at Maluiuisun, from whence it was purchased, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, by Mr. Hamlet. 
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Carl von lawi, commonly called Linneeue, wae born at Rashult, 
ID the provmce of Smaland, Id Sweden, May 24, 1707. His father, 
the Protestaut minister of the parish of Stenbrohult, was a collector of 
curious plants ; and Carl soon became acquainted with the plants in his 
father's ^Liden, as well as with the indigenous species in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bang intended for the church, he was placed, first at the 
Latin school, and then at the Gymnasium of the neighbouring town of 
Wexio; but he neglected his professional studies to devote himself 
almost exchisirely to the physical sciences. Botany, which was tlien 
little cultivated in Sweden, more particularly engrossed his attention : 
he formed a. small library of botanical works, and although unable to 
comprehend some of the authors be possessed, yet he continued to read 
tlieni day and night. He even learnt some of them by heart, and 
ucijuired, among his teachers and fellow scholars, the name of the Little 
Itutanist. His father, whose object was to fit his son for gaining a 
livelihood in his own sacred calling, and who was ill able to defray 
tlie expenses of a learned education, was greatly mortified by this mis- 
application of time. He determined therefore, without wasting, as he 
considered it, any more money, to employ Carl in some manual occu- 
jtation. His design was changed by the interference of Dr. Rothman, 
a physician of We&io. who advised him, instead of forcing bis son into 
a profession for which he had no taste, to let him follow the study of 
medicine and natural history. Rothman rendered this scheme practi- 
cable, by taking Carl into bis own house for a twelvemonth ; during 
which be instructed the youth in physiology, and likewise upon the 
right method of studying his favourite science of botany, according to 
tlie system of Tourncfort. 
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Linnaeus was equally fortunate in gaining admission into the family 
of Dr. Stobeeus, professor of physic and botany at the University of 
Lund, whither he repaired in 1727. Here he pursued his botanical 
studies with zeal, and acquired the esteem and a£fection of his host. 
He went to the University of Upsal in 1728, by advice of his early 
friend Dr. Rothman, hoping to obtain some situation in it. But 
he was disappointed : and, his scanty means bemg soon exhausted, 
he found reason to repent of having quitted the friendly roof of Sto- 
baeus, who was much offended that a pupil, whom he had treated so 
kindly, should have left the University without consulting him. A 
fortunate incident relieved him from this state of anxious suspense. 
One day, in the autumn of 1729, while examining some plants in the 
University Garden, he was accosted by an aged clergyman. Dr. Olaf 
Celsius ; who, after some inquiry into the nature and extent of his 
botanical studies, received him into his own house, and employed him 
to assist in a work on the plants mentioned in Scripture, and to collect 
botanical specimens around Upsal. 

Linnseus enjoyed great advantages in his new situation. He had 
the full use of an extensive library, rich in botanical works ; he lived 
on most familiar terms with his patron, by whom he was introduced to 
Dr. Rudbeck, the professor of botany ; and Rudbeck, obliged by age 
to execute the duties of his office by deputy, obtained that office for 
Linnaeus in 1730. The young man's reputation as a naturalist was 
now established in the University ; and, in 1731, the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Upsal deputed him to make a tour through Lapland, 
with the sole view of examining the natural productions of that deso- 
late region. He set out, on horseback. May 12, 1732 (O.S.) without 
incumbrances of any kind, and bearing all his luggage at his back. 
In the flower of youth, bold, enterprising, and in robust health, he 
was well adapted to traverse the wild countries of northern Sweden 
and Lapland, in which he met with some romantic and dangerous 
adventures. When in the districts of Pithea and Lulea, on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, he was near perishing from a danger of which he has given 
the following animated account : — 

" Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by lightning, and 
the flames raged at this time with great violence, owing to the drought 
of the season. I traversed a space, three quarters of a mile in extent, 
which was entirely burnt, so that the place, instead of appearing in her 
gay and verdant attire, was in deep sable : a spectacle more abhorrent 
to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of winter. The 
fire was nearly extinguished in most of the spots we visited, except in 
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ant-hills and dry trunks of trees. After we had travelled about half-a- 
quarter of a mile across one of these scenes of desolation, the wind 
began to blow with rather more force, upon which a sudden noise arose 
in the half-burnt forest, such as I can only compare to what may be 
imagined among a large army attacked by an enemy : we knew not 
whither to turn our steps. The smoke would not suffer us to remain 
where we stood, nor durst we turn back. It seemed best to hasten 
forward, in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the wood ; but 
in this we were disappointed. We ran as fast as we could, in order 
to avoid being crushed by the falling trees, some of which threatened 
us every minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge trunk was so sudden 
that we stood aghast, not knowing whither to turn to escape destruc- 
tion, and throwing ourselves entirely on the protection of Providence. 
In one instance a large tree fell exactly between me and my guide, 
who walked not more than a fathom from me ; but, thanks to God ! 
we both escaped in safety. We were not a little rejoiced when this 
perilous adventure ended, for we had felt all the time like a couple of 
outlaws, in momentary fear of surprise." 

In the space of five months Linnaeus performed, mostly on foot, a 
journey of 3798 English miles, and with the approach of winter he 
returned to Upsal. On that occasion he was admitted a member of 
the Academy, and received about ten pounds for his expenses. The 
* Flora Lapponica' was the result of this journey. Scarce recovered 
from the fatigues of this tour through Lapland, he again felt the 
pressure of poverty. He commenced a course of lectures on the 
assaying of metals, but his success excited the jealousy of Dr. Rosen, 
the successor of Dr. Rudbeck, who insisted that, in conformity with 
the statutes, Linnaeus should no longer be allowed to lecture. The 
Senate had no choice but to enforce the statutes, and this severe blow 
deprived Linnaeus of all present means of advancement. He quitted 
Upsal, and took up his residence at Fahlun, the capital of Dalecarlia, 
where he gave lectures on assaying to the copper miners of that dis- 
trict. In 1735, having saved a small sum of money, he resolved to 
travel, and tiike a medical degree at some foreign university. He 
bent his course through Hamburgh to Holland, and obtained the 
degree of M.D., at the little University of Harder wych. He gained 
the friendship of Gronovius and Boerhaave, by whom he was strongly 
urged to settle in Holland, then in the height of its commercial pros- 
perity. But Linnaeus' mind was set upon returning to Sweden, where 
he had formed an attachment to the eldest daughter of Dr. Moraeus, a 
physician at Fahlun. Intending to pass homewards through Am- 
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sterdam, he obtained from Boerbaave an introduction to an eminent 
botanist. Dr. Burman, with whom he resided for a short time. During 
this visit he became acquainted with Mr. Clifford, a rich burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, who had a magnificent country-seat and garden at 
Hartecamp, near Haarlem. This gentleman wished for the assistance 
of a man who could arrange his collections of natural history, and put 
his garden into order. Linnaeus entered into his employment in this 
capacity, and the connexion proved equally satisfactory to both parties. 

In 1736^ Linnaeus made a tour to England at the expense of Mr. 
Clifford, who Avished him to inspect the gardens of our country, and 
to comnmnicate with the eminent botanists then alive. The English 
professors Avere warmly attached to the system of Ray ; but Dillenius, 
the botanical professor at Oxford, was so impressed with the talents of 
Linnaeus, that he urged liim to take up his residence there, offering to 
share the profits of his professorship with him. Professor Martyn of 
Cambridge, Miller, Collinson, &c., held friendly intercourse with him, 
and he returned to Holland Avith the most favourable impressions of tlie 
scientific men in England. Contrary to the wishes of Mr. Clifford, he 
lefl Hartecanip towards the close of 1737, Avith the intention of return- 
ing to SAveden. No stronger proof can be given of the estimation in 
which Linnaeus was held in Holland than the regard expressed for him 
by Boerhaave, even on his death-bed. Before the time of Linnaeus' in- 
tended departure from Leyden,BoerhaaA'e became too ill to admit visitors. 
Linnaeus was the only person in whose favour an exception Avas made, 
that the dying physician might bid him an affectionate farcAvell. " I 
have lived," he said, ** my time out, and my days are at an end ; I 
have done every thing that was in my poAver : May God protect thee ! 
What the Avorld required of me it has got ; but from thee it expects 
much more. Farew^ell, my dear Linnaeus ! " 

When upon tlie point of leaving Leyden, Linnaeus Avas attacked by 
illness ; and upon his recovery he determined to visit Paris before his 
return to Sweden. At Paris he experienced great kindness from the 
Jussieus; and he received the high compliment of being elected a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences. 

In the summer of 1738, he embarked at Rouen for Helsingburg. 
Soon after his arrival in S\A'eden, he married the lady to whom he 
had been so long attached. 

Dr. Pulteney, in his *' View of the Writings of Linnaeus," giA^s a 
full account of the numerous publications put forth by him during his 
residence in Holland, and adds, — " It is scarcely to be conceived hoAV 
tliis great man found time to finish so many Avorks, any one of which 
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irould have been sufficient for establishing his character as a botanist/* 
The most important of these were the ^' Systema Naturae/' 1735, and 
the " Genera Plantarum/' 1737^ in which the sexual system of plants 
is fully developed. 

In 1738 Linnaeus settled as a physician at Stockholm, where he 
met with so much opposition, that he almost resolved to quit his native 
country. But by perseverance he worked his way into practice ; and 
he was fortunate enough to be employed by the Queen of Sweden. In 
1739 he contributed, with some other spirited persons, to form an 
Academy at Stockholm, of which he was elected President. 

His professional success did not lead him aside from his favourite 
studies ; and he kept his eye steadily on the great object of his ambi- 
tion, the botanical chair at Upsal. In 1741 he was appointed medi- 
cal professor. He soon entered into an agreement with Professor 
Rosen to allow him to perform the duties of the botanical chair, while 
his colleague lectured on physiology and other subjects. Before 
entering on the duties of his professorship, he pronounced a Latin 
oration before the University, " On the Necessity of Travelling in our 
own Country/' 

Linnseus was now placed in the situation which of all things he had 
most coveted. The academical garden was soon laid out on a new 
plan. When he was appointed professor, it did not contain above fifty 
exotic plants. In 1748, six years afterwards, he published a catalogue, 
from which it appears that he had introduced eleven hundred ; besides 
the vegetable productions of Sweden itself. 

He now applied to all his correspondents for plants ; and, writing 
to Albert Haller, he says, " Formerly I had plants, but no money ; 
and now, of what use is my money without plants?" His exertions 
8o much extended the fame of the University, that the number of stu- 
dents considerably increased, particularly during the time he held the 
office of rector. They came from Russia, Norway, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and even from America. 
He made summer excursions attended by his pupils, often to the 
number of two hundred. When some rare or remarkable plant, or 
other natural curiosity, was found, a signal was given by a horn, at 
which the whole party assembled round their leader. 

Linnaeus published his " Amoenitates Academical," ** Philosophia 
Botanica," and " Species Plantarum," respectively in 1749, 1751, and 
1753. Of these, the first is a collection of treatises on various sul)jects; 
the second is the foundation of the Linnsean system of botany, and 
from it most of our popular introductions have been compiled ; the 
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third is termed, by Haller, " Maximum opus, et aeternum ! " In this 
work he first employed trivial words as specific names : thus, the spe- 
cies of every genus is designated by a single epithet, expressive of some 
obvious character, and the tiresome plan of quoting an entire descrip- 
tion to distinguish the species Avas abandoned. His fame had now 
rapidly increased, and his scientific connexions and correspondence 
with foreign countries had become very extensive. 

In 1753 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London; 
and in the same year his sovereign, Gustavus III., bestoAved upon him 
a most flattering mark of his regard, by creating him a Knight of the 
Polar Star. This order had never before been conferred on any 
literary character ; nor had any person below the rank of a nobleman 
been honoured with it. Foreign countries were not backward in 
testifying their sense of his merits ; he was a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, of St. Petersburgh, and of Berlin ; 
and there was hardly a learned body in Europe but was anxious to 
enrol his name among tlieir numbers. The most flattering compli-' 
ment which he received was from the King of Spain, who invited him 
to settle at Madrid, with the offer of an annual pension for life of 2000 
pistoles, letters of nobility, and the free exercise of his own religion. 
He, however, did not accept of this offer, but answered, that if he had 
any merit, his services were due to his own country. 

The University of Upsal had now become an object of curiosity : 
strangers were attracted there, and prolonged their stay, solely with 
the view of becoming acquainted with Linnaeus. Among other 
visitors, the Earl of Macartney, when he was English Minister at 
St. Petersburgh, went from that city on purpose to visit him. His 
writings were soon appreciated in foreign countries, and his system 
was first publicly taught in our own by Professor Martyn, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His pupils spread themselves over the globe; 
they carried everywhere Avith them the spirit of their master, and dif- 
fused the love of natural history. When Captain Cook's first voyage 
was undertaken, one of Linnseus's most celebrated pupils. Dr. Solan- 
der, accompanied Mr. Banks in the capacity of naturalist. It was not, 
however, from his pupils alone that Linneeus received information; 
in every part of the world persons were found anxious to forward spe- 
cimens to him, and his collections thus became unrivalled. 

The introduction of the Linnjean system was attended Avith such 
great change, especially of nomenclature, that it experienced con- 
siderable opposition from the older naturalists ; and the biographers 
of Linneeus have recorded several literary feuds with distinguished 
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contemporaries, and especially with Albert Haller, a genius of equal 
merit with himself. 

The latter years of Linnseus were spent in a state of ease, afSuence, 
and honour, very different from the poverty and obscurity of his 
early life. He was one of those great men, who have shown by ex- 
ample how much the genius and activity of an individual are capable 
of accomplishing. He was the reformer of botany, and perhaps the 
greatest promoter of natural history that ever lived ; and so much has 
never been done for that science, in so short a space of time, as at the 
period he flourished, and immediately after. 

In 1773 the reigning King of Sweden appointed him, in conjunc- 
tion with others, to make a new translation of the Bible into the 
Swedish language. In the month of May, 1774, whilst lecturing in 
the Botanical Garden, he was attacked by apoplexy, the debilitating 
effects of which obliged him to relinquish the more active parts of his 
professional duties, and to close his literary career. In 1776 a second 
apoplectic fit paralysed his right side and impaired his mental powers. 
Even in this painful and miserable state the study of nature remained 
his greatest pleasure, and he was constantly carried into his museum 
to survey the treasures there accumulated. He died January 10, 1778, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 

On his death a general mourning took place at Upsal. A medal 
was struck upon the occasion, and a monument erected to his memory 
in the cathedral church of Upsal. The King of Sweden himself pro- 
nounced a panegyric on his distinguished subject before the Royal 
Academy of Sweden. 

Nature was eminently liberal in the endowments of Linneeus's mind. 
He had a lively imagination; a correct judgment, guided by the 
strict laws of system ; a most retentive memory ; and unremitting in- 
dustry. He laboured to inspire the great and opulent with a taste 
for natural liistory, and he wished particularly that ecclesiastics should 
have some knowledge of it. He thought such knowledge would 
sweeten retirement, and that pastors had great opportunities for observ- 
ing nature. He was decidedly religious himself, and not one of his 
greater works begins or ends without some passage expressive of 
admiration for the Supreme Creator. 

His strength and weakness alike consisted in a rigid adherence to 
system. He arranged, according to a system of his own invention, all 
natural objects, from man down to the simple crystals. The Linnaean 
school is more fitted to arrange and describe the materials of science 
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tbao to extend its bouodaries. Its pupils have too rigidly adhered to a 
system, which is ill adapted to our increased sphere of knowledge. 

In botany, the merits of Linnfeus were traiiBcendent. He found it 
a chaos, and reduced it to a system, which enabled the student to study 
it with ease. The great objection to his arrangement, founded on the 
sexual parts of plants, is, that it is artificial, and has rather retarded the 
knowledge of a system more philosophical, and in stricter accordance 
with the rules of nature. The labours of the Jussleus and De Candolle 
have done much to introduce a better system ; but much still is wanting 
to complete it. 

After the death of Linnwus's only son, in November, 1783, the late 
eminent botanist. Sir James Smith, purchased his museum of natural 
history, books, and manuscripts, for 1029/. This collection consisted 
of nearly evei7thing possessed by the great Linneeus and his -sod. 
Sir James Smith directed in Ms will that these treasures should be 
offered, after his own death, to the Linntean Society of London. They 
were accordingly purcliased by that body for 3000 guineas; and are 
now placed in the Society's rooms in London. 

This memoir is compiled almost entirely from a Life of Linnteus 
written for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
from the article ' Linngeus,' in the 'Biographie Universelle,' by the 
late Baron Cuvier. 
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i.T was the fortune of this eminent pliilosopher, iu the course of a 

bug, uncompromising advocacy of his own. views i;>f truth, to become 

rominently engaged in controversy on those two great sources of dis- 

Vtil, religion and politics. He was grossly maltreated by those who 

'Uapproved of his doctrines ; and, as tlie natural consequence, he was 

igarded with wami, not to say immoderate, admiration by Ids friends. 

lis opinions, however, were the result of patient inijuiry, instituted 

md pursued, as we believe, with a sincere desire to arrive at truth ; 

Bid therefore he is entitled to be treated with respect, even by 

lio&e who think his opinions of pernicious tendency. A good life of 

Kich a man can hardly satisfy both friends and enemies. It is, however, 

s a man of science, not as a party disputant, that Priestley is entitled 

Bto a place here ; and we shall thereibre hold ourselves excused from 

mteriug at lengtii into his political or theological controversies. 

Joseph Priestley was bom at Fieldhead, near Leeds, March 13, 
11733, O.S. His father was of middle rank, engaged in the woollen 
inu&ctures of the neighbourhood. His mother died while he was 
EMill a child : but this loss was alleviated by the kindness of his 
I jMternal aunt, who undertook the care of his education from the 
time that he was nine jears old. He underwent some disadvantage, 
m Iwing shifted about from one tutor to another; but being of a 
studious turn, he made considerable progress in the study of an- 
cient and modern languages, Asiatic as well as European, of 
thematics, metaphysics, and other branches of learning ; so that 
s found to be unusually well infonned, on his admission at the 
Assenting Academy at Daventry, in 1752, His father and his aunt 
Ijrere Calvinistic Dissenters, and Priestley was brought up in an 
viDUKuaUy strict observance of all the external duties of religion. He 
vol.. IV. K 
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acknoAvledges in his memoirs an obligation to this course of life, as 
having early given him a serious turn of mind, but without recom- 
mending a similar course for general adoption. As was natural, he 
imbibed the principles of Calvinism ; and suflPered at one time severe 
uneasiness, because he could not realize in his mind those feelings 
which he had been taught to consider as the index of salvation. Tlds 
we mention, because it shows that his early prepossessions were dia- 
metrically opposed to that system of religion to which he ultimately 
worked his Avay. 

For three years Priestley continued at Daventry, labouring sedulously 
in studying to qualify himself for the ministry. At the end of that 
time, he accepted an invitation to become assistant preacher to a dis- 
senting congregation at Needham Market, near Ipswich. His resi- 
dence there, a period of three years more, was one of considerable 
want and difficulty. His stipulated salary amounted only to 40/., and 
was so ill paid, that his receipts generally fell short of 30/. : insomuch 
that, without occasional assistance, procured from different charities 
by his friends, he could scarcely have subsisted. This deficiency arose 
partly from the poverty of the congregation, partly from his own un- 
popularity. His religious views, which, during his abode at Daventry, 
had changed to Arianism, did not accord with those of his hearers ; 
and he laboured under an impediment of speech. Yet, notwith- 
standing these unfavourable circumstances, he says, " I was far 
from being unhappy at Needham. I firmly believed that a wise Pro- 
vidence was disposing every thing for the best, and 1 applied with 
great assiduity to my studies, Avhich were classical, mathematical, and 
theological. These required but few books. As to experimental phi- 
losophy, I had always cultivated an acquaintance with it, but I had not 
the means of prosecuting it." The result of his theological studies 
was a still more decided rejection of the doctrines in which he had 
been brought up In his own words, " I had become, in consequence 
of much pains and thought, persuaded of the falsity of the doctrine of 
atonement, of the inspiration of the authors of the books of scripture as 
writers, and of all idea of suj>ernatural influence, except for the pur- 
pose of miracles. But I was still an Arian, having never turned my 
attention to the Socinian doctrine, and contenting myself with seeing 
the absurdity of the Trinitarian system." 

Priestley's situation was somewhat improved by an invitation to 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, in 1758. He remained there for three years, 
engaged in the double duty of preaching and keeping a school ; and 
then accepted an appointment as tutor of languages in the Dissenting 



Academy newly established at Warrington, Not con6ning himself 
) the strict letter of his duties, he composed and delivered lectures on 
i theory of language, oratorj', and criticism ; on history in general, 
and on the history, laws, and constitution of England. It is a remark- 
able instance of his versatility and activity of mind, that, in addition to 
this extensive course of study, he undertook to write his History of 
Electricity, a subject with which he then was little acquainted, and 
finished it within a year, though in the course of the work he had 
been led into a large field of original experiments. After a residence 
of six years, the situation affording liini a bare livelihood, he removed 
to Leeds, and took the cliargeof Mill Hill Chapel, in September, 1767. 
At Leeds, Priestley resided for another period of six years, actively 
employed in clerical and scientific labours. Here his experiments on 
fixed air were undertaken, and publisiied. He undertook a History 
of Discoveries relating to Vision, Ligtit, and Colours, as part of a pro- 
jected history of all the branches of experimental philosophy ; but the 
Kile of this portion was discouraging, and he abandoned the rest of the 
undertaking. He also published his H'ell-knowu Chart of History, 
and \rrote an Essay on Government, with other pieces, in addition to 
a great number of religious pamphlets. These various pursuits, with 
occasional visits to London, made him well known to literary men ; 
and, by the friendship of Dr. Price, he was recommended to the Earl 
of Shelhume, as well qualified to fill the station of a literary com- 
panion and friend. In consequence, he removed to Calne in Wilt- 
shire, close to that nobleman's seat, Bowood. Nominally filling the 
office of librarian, and treated by Lord Shelburne with uniform re- 
spect and kindness, he had access to the best society, both at Bowood 
and in London ; be also had the advantage of foreign travel. But at 
length a coldness grew up on the part of his patron ; and at the end 
of seven years the connection was dissolved. By the terms of his 
agreement. Dr. Priestley became entitled to an annuity of 150/., which 
was punctually paid. Each party bore testimony to the honourable 
conduct of the other. The cause of tliis estrangement never was 
avowefl; but it is probable that the boldness with which Priestley 
tvrote in support of his peculiar metaphysical and religious doctrines 
may have displeased Lord Shelburne. 

Induced by motives of family connection. Dr. Priestley now took up 
. his residence at Birmingham. Local convenience and the society of 
riouB distinguished men, among whom James Watt was pre- 
ninent, rendered that town peculiarly suitable to liis scientific pursuits, 
ich, however, were never suffered to occupy him to the exclusion 
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of theology. He undertook the ministry of a chapel. He revived the 
llieological Repository, which had been commenced and discon- 
tinued at Leeds. He composed and published his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity . This work involved him in a well-known 
controversy with Dr. Horsley, Avho is conmionly said to have owed his 
bishopric to his exertions in it. Priestley pursued the dispute in a 
history of early opinions concerning Jesus Christ ; and for some time 
he wrote an annual pamphlet in answer to the attacks on Unitarianism. 
His intimate friend, Dr. Price, Avas the most distinguished among his 
opponents, and their controversy was carried on with eminent decency 
and candour. It was published in 1778, entitled ** A free Discussion 
of the Doctrines of Materialism and Necessity, in a Correspondence 
between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, &c." The Socinian tenets of the 
latter were ai^ain advocated in his General History of the Christian 
Church to the Fall of the Western Empire. These active labours in 
the field of controversy, backed by his general reputation, caused 
Priestley to be regarded as the leading person among the Dissenters, 
a body at that time distrusted by the government, and disliked by a 
large portion of their fellow-countrymen. The agitation of the repeal 
of the Test Act increased the prejudice against them, while it gave 
Priestley a fresh motive for exertion. Loud was the outcry, and 
bitter the hatred of the " Church and King " party. One of the clergy 
of J3irmingham attacked him from the pulpit. To him and to another 
he replied in a series of Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham. At length party rage grew so high, that a meeting (at 
which Priestley was not present) being held by some persons, Avho 
looked favourably on the commencement of the French Revolution, 
July 14, 1791, to celebrate the anniversary of the destruction of the 
Hastile, the house in which they assembled was attacked by an in- 
furiated mob. Dr. Priestley's meeting-house and dwelling-house were 
the next objects of outrage ; and the latter, with his valuable library, 
philosophical apparatus, papers, &c., was destroyed. The houses of 
several other Dissenters were more or less injured. He recovered a 
certain compensation for his losses ; but the sum awarded, according 
to his statement, fell two thousand pounds short of their real amount. 
The liberality of his friends, however, more than made up the pe- 
cuniary deficiency. The French testified a warm sense of his ill- 
usage ; and on the meeting of the National Convention, several of the 
departments invited him to become a member of it. This compliment 
he Avisely declined. 

Birmingham was no longer a pleasant, nor even a safe abode for 
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the philosoplier. He removed to Hackney, where the congregation of 
Dr. Price soon invited him to become the successor of his deceased 
friend. By degrees he replaced his philosophical instruments) and 
resumed his studies, hoping to finish his life without more removals. 
But as the French Revolution advanced, and political dissension 
in Eogland ran higher and higher, his situation grew more unpleasant, 
imd, in his estimation, more dangerous. He found himsell" shunned 
at the meetings of the Royal Society, and he ceased to attend them ; 
lie wfis harassed by threats and insults ; he believed the violence of the 
high church party against him to be on the increase; he saw op- 
pressive political prosecntions instituted against others, and thought 
himself a likely person to he marked for ruin. Above all, he found 
If tite evil repute into which he had fallen an effectual bar to the favour- 
able establishment of his sons in England; and when they were gone 
to seek their fortunes in America, he resolved to follow them. He 
landed at New York in June, 1794, and shortly after settled at 
Northumberland, a town about one hundred and thirty miles N. W. 
of Philadelphia. There rejecting more than one advantageous offer of 
situations in the University of Philadelphia, he spent the remainder of 
life, continuing to the last his philosophical and theological studies. 
The chief fruit of these latter years was his General History of the 
_. Christian Church, in four volumes. After a gradual decline of 
«ngth, he died, February 6, 1804. 
Tlie private character of Priestley was such as to command respect. 
'Modest, benevolent, pious, of studious and retired habits and unim- 
peached morals, the worst his enemies had to say of liim was, that he 
taught heresy, and was an enemy of the established order of things. 
LHis works, not including those on scientific subjects, have recently 
I been edited by Mr. Rutt, in twenty-five volumes 8vo., the first of which 
r contains his own memoirs, illustrated by notes by the editor, and very 
numerous letters; and a catalogue of Ms publications in the order in 
which they appeared. The same memoirs, written by himself, in an 
unpretending and thspassionate style, and continued down to the author's 
death, by his son Joseph Priestley, appeared in 1805, with an appen- 
dix, containing notices of his works and opinions. With respect to 
hid philosophical merits, the eloge pronounced on him by Cuvier to the 
Institute, of which Priestley was an associate, in 1803, will command 
attention, like every production of its distinguished author. 

lu the space to which we are restricted, it will be impossible to give 
au wleijuate idea of the vast importance of Dr. Priestley's chemical 
discoveries: they are justly regarded as forming the basis of our 
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knowledge of pueuniatic chemistry^ and indeed of the science in 
general ; for upon one of them alone, that of oxygen gas, is founded 
our acquaintance with the nature of air, earth, and water, and the same 
discovery has served also to explain the action of fire. 

Dr. Priestley's residence at Leeds was near a brewery ; and his first 
pneumatic experiments were made on the carbonic acid gas, or fixed 
air, largely generated during fermentation. Gradually pursuing the 
subject, he examined various other aeriform bodies, and submitted to 
experiment numerous substances which were convertible into, or capa- 
ble of yielding, air. These investigations led him to the discovery of 
new gaseous bodies, both elementary and compound. So little cultivated 
had been the field in which he commenced his researches, that he was 
under the necessity of imagining and constructing new instruments, in 
order to carry them on. To his inventive genius chemistry is indebted 
for the pneumatic trough, the method of receiving and retaining gases 
over mercury, and the process of combining and decomposing them 
by electricity. " The very implements," Dr. Henry remarks, in his 
Estimate of the Philosophical Character of Dr. Priestley, *' with which 
he was to work were, for the most part, to be invented ; and of the 
merits of those which he did invent, it is a sufficient proof that they 
continue in use to this day, with no very important modification. All 
his contrivances for collecting, transferring, and preserving different 
kinds of air, and for submitting those airs to the action of solid and 
liquid substances, were exceedingly simple, beautiful, and effectual. 
They were chiefly, too, the work of his own hands, or were constructed 
under his directions by unskilled persons." Dr. Priestley's first pub- 
lication on pneumatic chemistry appeared in 1772 ; it Avas called " Di- 
rections for impregnating Water with fixed Air," &c. &c. In this 
work he proposed the use of a condensing engine for the purpose of 
causing the water to dissolve a larger quantity of the gas, and thus to 
prepare artificial mineral waters : this plan, it is well known, is now 
practised to a great extent. In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1772, he announced the discovery that air, which had been vitiated by 
respiration or the burning of candles, was restored by the vegetation of 
plants ; that air exposed to a mixture of sulphur and iron filings, as 
had previously been done by Hales, Avas diminished by about one- 
fourth or one-fifth in bulk, and that the residual air was lighter than 
atmospheric air, and noxious to animals. This diminished air he 
afterwards called phlogisticated air; it is noAV named azotic, or 
nitrogen gas. The discovery of this fluid is generally attributed to 
Dr. Rutherford, who, in his treatise " De Aere Mephitico," also pub- 
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name. As Dr. Priestley's papers were read beibre the Royal Society 
so early as in Marcli, it is not improbable that he was the 6rst dis- 
coverer of the gas in question. In 1774 appeared the first of three 
volumes, entitled " Experiments and Observations on dillerent kinds of 
Air;" and tliese were followed by three more, entitled "Experi- 
ments and Observations relating to various Branches of Natural Phi- 
losophy, nith a continuation of the Observations on Air:" the last of 
these was published in 1786. This work contains a series of experi- 
ments, unrivalled for their number, novelty, and importance. 

]>r- Priestley's greatest discovery, that of oxygen gas, which he 
railed dephlogisticated air, was made on the 1st of August, 1774, and 
announced in the Philosophical Transactions tor 1775, This gas he 
first procured from red oxide of mercury, and afterwards from red 
oxide of lead, and several other substances. 

In 1776 Dr. Priestley's Observations on Respiration were read be- 
fore the Royal Society. In these he showed that atmospheric air, during 
inspiration, wag diminished in quantity, and deteriorated in quality, by 
the action of the blood upon it through the blood-vessels of the lungs. 
He also proved that gases have the power of acting through bladders, 
uid one of his latest papers was on this curious subject: it appeared 
in the fifth volume of the American Philosophical Transactions, and 
seems to have been completely overlooked by later experimenters on 
the same subject. Another of his early and important observations 
related to the permanent mixture of gases of different densities, in 
cases in which they do not combine ; and he cited tliis circumstance to 
account for the perfect mixture of the two gases which form the atmo- 
sphere, and which are well known to be of different densities. 

In addition to oxygen gas, already mentioned, Dr. Priestley also 
discovered muriatic acid gas, sulphurous acid gas, Buoric acid gas, 
nitrous oxide gas, ammoniacal gas, and carbonic oxide gas ; hut he 
entirely mistook the nature of the last-mentioned body. He also showed 
that muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal gas, when mixed, condense into 
solid sal ammoniac. He must also have obtained chlorine gas, 
but it escaped his notice, because, being received over mercury, it 
quickly C4inibined with it. Hydrogen gas and carbonic acid gas were 
known before his time; hut his experiments upon them greatly ex- 
tended our acquaintance with their properties. Nitrous gas, barely 
discovered by Dr. Hales, was first investigated by Priestley, and ap- 
plied by him to eudiometry, a most important branch of chemical 
I flcienre originating Hitli himself. 
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In 1778, he pursued hb experiments on the property of vegetables 
growing in the light, to renovate impure air, and on the use of vege- 
tation in this part of the economy of nature. Chemistry is also indebted 
to him for the method of decomposing metallic oxides by means of 
hydrogen gas, and for noticing that this gas has the property of dis- 
solving iron. He observed also that lime is less soluble in hot than 
cold water ; and that when a solution of lime in cold water is heatedi 
part of the lime is deposited. 

In the first volume of his work on air (p. 278), Dr. Priestley has 
anticipated the idea of Dr. Amott and Sir J. F.W. Herschel, that elec- 
tricity, acting on the brain and nerves, may excite muscular action. 

Dr. Henry, in the memoir already quoted, has remarked, that facts 
are to be met with in various parts of Dr. Priestley's works that might 
have given him a hint of the law, since unfolded by the sagacity of M. 
Gay-Lussac, '' that gaseous substances combine in definite volumes.** 
From the same memoir we extract the following observations, in con- 
clusion of this short account of Dr. Priestley's scientific labours :-^ 
" He greatiy enlarged our knowledge of the important class of metals, 
and traced out many of their most interesting relations to oxygen and 
to acids. He unfolded, and illustrated by simple and beautifiil experi- 
ments, distinct views of combustion; of the respiration of animals, 
both of the inferior and higher classes ; of the changes produced in 
organized bodies by putrefaction, and of the causes that accelerate .or 
retard that process ; of the importance of azote as the characteristie 
ingredient of animal substances, observable by the action of dilute nitric 
acid on muscle and tendon ; of the functions and economy of living 
vegetables ; and of the relations and subserviency which exist between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms." 
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LoDovico Ahiosto was born at Reggio, near Modena, iu September, 

1474. From boylitHtd he showed a turn for versifyiug, and a distaste 

for the severer study of the lnw, to which he ivas destined. This 

repugnance triumphed over the wishes of his father, an Officer in the 

Dnke of Ferrara's service, and obtained license for bini to pursue his 

, own inclinations. His father died about the year 1300, leaving a 

I nnall inheritance, and ten children, of whom Liudovico was the eldest. 

kThus, the ca.'e of the family, and the educfttion and establishment of 

I its younger branches, devolved Ujmn him ; and this onerous and Im- 

I' portant duty be faitlifuUy performed, while to his mother, who survived 

Ills other [mrent many years, he ever manifested a tilial affection. 

In the midst of his domestic cares he still found time to cultivate 
literature, and he composed several lyric pieces ; among others, a Latin 
epithalamium on the marriage of Alfonso d'Este, son of the reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara. with the infamous Lucreziu Borgia, daughter 
of Pope Alexander VI. Ariosto was then but a young man, and pro- 
bably little acquainted with the political and domestic history of the 
Borgias ; the praises therefore which he bestows on Liicrezia, not 
merely for her beauty, but for her moral qualities, ought not to be 
too severely criticised ; the same excuse, however, cannot be made 
for a repetition of the same eulogium in his subsequent great poem, 
when he must certainly have become acquainted with the contem- 
porary chronicles. But all poets were in that age tainted with court 
flattery, and Ariosto's object was to gain the favour of his sovereigns 
and pairons, the princes of Este. Princely patronage was tlien abso- 
lutely necessary to a literary man who was not himself rich, as there 
was no reading public upon which to depend. Italy was divided 
VOL. IV. L 
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into principalities, and distracted by foreign war and intestine dissen- 
Mons, and the notice of the courts could alone bestow fame upon an 
author, and save him from neglect and distress. 

These com[X)sitions attracted the favourable notice of Cardinal 
Ippolito d'Kste, Alfonso's younger brother, a man of information and 
abilities. Upon personal acquaintance, he was pleased with Ariosto*8 
manners, ami received him as one of the gentlemen of his retinue 
about the year 1503. Ippolito was a busy politician, and deeply con- 
cerned in all the intrigues of that most busy period of Italian politics. 
I !(• soon perceived that Ariosto's talents might be turned to account, 
and employed him in various missions, to Florence, Urbino, and other 
Italian courts; in the course of which the poet became acquainted 
with many persons of rank and consequence, and especially with Car- 
dinal (iiovanni (W Medici, afterwards Leo X., who took a particular 
liking to him, and admitted him to his familiar society. 

Ariosto was recommended by his first patron, Cardinal Ippolito, to 
Alfonso d'Este, who succeeded to the ducal crown of Ferrara in 1505 ; 
and from that time he enjoyed the confidence of both the brothers. 

In 1501), Alfonso joined in the league of Cambray with the Pope, 
the French, and the Emperor Maximilian, against the Venetians ; and 
Ippolito, who was a soldier as well as a statesman, took the command 
of his brother's troops. Ariosto accompanied his master to the field, 
and was present at the campaign of that year on the banks of the Po. 
He has described, in the thirty-sixth canto of his Furioso, the atroci- 
ties perp(*traled by the Sclavonian mercenaries in the Venetian 
st'rvirt'. 

It is not our province to follow the operations of this war, farther 
than \o state, that Ariosto was present in several battles, and em- 
plt»\e(l in two politiral missions to Pojh^ Julius II. The second time, 
Im» was eoinpelled to make a hasty retreat from Rome, as Julius had 
publicly threattMied to have him thrown into the Tiber. In 1513, 
lico X. Miceeeded to the Papal throne. Ariosto soon after repaired 
to Home to congratulate the new Pope. Leo received him as an old 
and intimate acquaintance. ** He stiH^ped graciously from his holy 
chair tow ards n)0, t(H>k me by the hand, and saluted me on both the 
clieeks. From that moment my credulous hopes were raised to the 
unknown regions of heaven." In short, Ariosto now thought his 
fortune was nuide. Hut he had not sufficient patience; he soon grew 
tired o( waitiii:: at Home without rtveivinjj anv more substantial 
pixHtts of In*o\s benevolence, and, tiv independent to be importunate 
at levtvs and audiences, he turned his back U|H>n all his prospects 



f from tliat quarter. Having returned to Ferrara, he applied himself 
with renewed earnestness to his favourite studies. He had long sines 
formed the plan of a great poem on the suhject of the wars of Charle- 

I magne against tlie Saracens, a traditional theme derived from the 

I febulous chronicle of Turpin, in which some truth was intermixed 
with a mass of exaggerations, anachronisms, and wondrous tales 
of paladins, knights-errant, and giants, the otFspriug of older tradi- 

t tions of AVelch or Armorican invention. (See Walton's " History 
of English Poetry," Ellis's " Specimens of early English Metrical 
Romances," etc.) Many French, Spanish, and Italian hallad and 
romance writers had treated this fanciful theme, each adding some- 
thing to the common stock of the marvellous from his own imagination. 
In Italy, three poets of considerable genius, Pulci, Boiardo, and Bello, 
had composed long poems on the subject, in which the celebrated 
Orlando or Roland, figured as the great champion of Christendom, 
Boiardo, departing from his predecessors, gave a new interest to his poem 
by making Orlando fall in love with Angelica, a Pagan or Saracen (the 
two are often taken as synonymous in all these romances) princess, of 
supernatural beauty, and possessed of magical powers, who had come 
from the farthest Asia to Charlemagne's camp for the express purpose 
of exciting the jealousy of the Christian leaders, and thus, by spreading 
dissension among them, rendering them unable to cope successfully 
with the infidels. Boiardo did not complete his poem, which he 
called " Orlando Inuamorato;" and he left off the story of Angelica, 
where Charlemagne, weary of the discord which raged in his camp 
since Angelica's appearance, gives iier in charge to Namo, one of his 
equires, until such time as he shall have decided upon the rival 
claims of Rinaldo and Orlando, his two bravest paladins, to her hand. 
It is from tiiis point that Ariosto took up the thread of his story, and 
in consonance with the proverb that from love to madness there is but 
one step, he determined to make Orlando run mad with jealousy, 
on discovering that Angelica had eloped with a young and hand- 
some, but obscure squire, of llie name of Medoro, for whom she 
forgets all the objects of her journey to the west, and despises the 
sighs of Orlando and the other renowned paladins of Charlemagne's 
court. Ariosto styled liis poem " Orlando Furioso," and he wrote it 
at Jirst in forty cantos, which he afterwards increased to forty-six. 
Orlando's madness runs through the greater part of the poem, until he 
is restored to reason by his cousin Astolpho, who brings back his wits 
in a phial from the moon. Meantime the principal action of the poem, 
nauu'lv, the war between Charlemagne and the Saracens, continues 
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throughout, and ends with the final expnlsioa of the Moore from France, 
and the death of their great champion Rodomonte, whose death, like 
that of Tumus in the ^neid, closes the poem. But it would be idle 
to look for the unity and the consecutiveness of epic action, as some 
critics have done, in a poem which is not an epic. There are many 
actions in the Furioso, all skilfully interwoven together, and niaking 
in the end an harmonious whole ; but during their progress, the reader 
finds himself often lost as in a labyrinth, and perplexed how to recovCT 
the thread of his recollections. And yet the beauties of description, 
the fine touches of character and feeling, are so many, that we wander 
on delighted, as pilgrims who have strayed into an enchanted world, 
and then gaze, and wonder,- and idle along, thoughtless of the end 
or purport of their journey. 

Ariosto was employed for ten years about his poem, from his first 
beginnmg to the coiuplelion of it in forty cantos. It was printed at 
his own expense, at Ferrara, in April, 1516, by Mazocco del Bon- 
deno, in one volume quarto. He sold one hundred copies of this first 
edition to the bookseller, Gigli, for twenty-eight scudi, being at the 
rate of about fifteen pence a copy, on condition that the bookseller 
should not sell the copies for more than twenty pence each. This 
edition is now extremely rare. 

Ariosto hastened to present a copy to Cardinal Ippolito, to whom 
there is an affectionate dedication in the third stanza of the first canto, 
besides several other passages throughout the work which are highly 
laudatory of him, of his brother Alfonso, and of the house of Este in 
general. The Cardinal, after perusing the poem, seems to have been 
puzzled about the meaning and purpose of it, and he is said to have 
asked the autlior ** Where in the devil's name he had picked up so 
many absurdities?" But whether this story be true or not, it is 
certain that Ippolito did not relish the work, and that Ariosto gained 
by it no additional favour with him. Cardinal Ippolito was a busy 
worldly man ; his mind was anything but poetical, his tastes and 
pursuits were matter of fact; his abilities — and he had abilities-^were 
in a different line, and he told Ariosto that *' he would have been 
better pleased, if, instead of praising him in idle verse, he had exerted 
himself more earnestly in his service," This remark we have from 
Ariosto himself, in his second satire. Much declamation has been 
wasted on the Cardinal for his want of taste, and for what has been 
called his ungenerous conduct towards the great poet. But a want 
of taste for ]K)etry is no ground for moral censure ; and if the Cardi- 
nal thought no better of Ariosto for exerting a talent which he could 
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not appreciate, at least it does not appear tbat he esteemed him the 
less. He retaiued him in his service as before, until the end of 1517, 
when being on the point of setting oflf for his diocese of Gran in 
Himgary, of wliich lie was Archbishop, he requested Ariosto to follow 
him; but Ariosto excused himself on the plea of his delicate health 
and the rudeness of the Hungarian climate. His brother Alessandro, 
however, accompanied the Cardinal. Ippolito was certainly dis- 
pleased at Ariosto's refusal, but he did not stop his pension in conse- 
quence of it. It was not until a year or two after that the small 
pension of twenty-five scudi every four months, of which Ariosto 
speaks, was stopped, during the Cardinal's absence; and it is stated 
by Barotti, in his life of Ariosto, that this took place in consequence 
of the Duke's abolishing a local tax, on the produce of which Ariosto's 
pension was assigned. Besides this pension, Ariosto enjoyed one- 
thinl of the fees paid to the Notarial Chancery for every deed regis- 
tered, which brought him about one hundred scudi per annum. 
This he did not lose after the Cardinal's departure. He seems to 
have enjoyed some other perquisites, which were, of course, the fruits 
of his connection with the princes of Este. He was not rich, but, at 
the same time, he was not in distress. Although he sometimes in- 
dulges in outbreakings of poetical querulousness in his satires, which 
»re the best authority for his biography, yet, in the very midst of 
these, we find expressions of sincere regard and gratelul affection 
&r both the Cardinal and the Duke, for Ariosto was a right-hearted 
man. 

Alter the Canlinal's death, wliich happened in 1520, Ariosto was 
taken by Duke Alfonso into his own service, as one of his gentlemen 
attendants. The duties of this office, we are told by the poet himself, 
Were merely nominal, and left him ample leisure to pursue his favourite 
studies. ^ et the Duke was very fond of his company, and willingly 
fCrauted those favours which he requested for himself or Ids friends. 
(^^ee Ariosto's Seventh Satire.) From the general character of Ariosto, 
however, we may conclude that he was not an indiscreet or im- 
portunate petitioner. In 1521, he published a second edition of his 
great poem, with many corrections, but still in forty cantos only: this 
edition is as scarce as the 6rst. As he expressed a wish to be more 
actively employed, Alfonso, in 1522, appointed him Governor of the 
province of Garfagnana, bordering on the Modenese territory, and 
Htuated on the western slope of the Apennines, on the side of Lucca. 
This country luid just been restored to the house of Este, after having 
been for jears occupied by the Florentines and the Pope. The people 
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were divided into factions, which openly defied the law. Ariosto 
humorously describes in his fifth satire the difficulties of his new 
office. He remained about three years at Gastelnuovo, the chief town 
of this mountain district, and seems to have succeeded by his firm, yet 
liberal and conciliatory conduct, in restoring order among that tur- 
bulent and rude population, who showed him marked proofs of esteem 
on several occasions. In 1523, the Duke's secretary, Pistofilo, wrote 
to ofiFer him the appointment of ambassador to the new Pope, Clement 
VII. ; but Ariosto declined the honour, saying, that he had already had 
enough of Rome and the Medici, alluding to his disappointment which 
he had experienced from Leo X. In 1524, he returned from his go- 
vernment to Ferrara, which he does not seem to have ever quitted 
afterwards. He had there long before formed an attachment to a lady, 
whose name he has carefully concealed; and this appears, from his own 
hints, to have been an additional reason, on several occasions above 
mentioned, for his not wishing to remove far from Ferrara. By this 
lady he had a son, Virginio, whom he legitimated by a regular act 
done before Cardinal Campeggio, in April, 1530. Virginio was then 
twenty-one years of age. The deed still exists in the archives of the 
house of Ariosti. In it the Christian name alone of Virginio's 
mother^ Orsolina, is mentioned, and she is qualified as a spinster ; but 
her family name and rank are left out, honestatis catisd, as it is there 
stated. This Virginio took orders, and became afterwards a canon 
of the Cathedral of Ferrara. Ariosto had another natural son, Gio- 
vanl)attista, who rose to the rank of captain in the Duke's service. 

After his return from (iarfagnana, Ariosto recast some comedies 
which he had composed in youth, and wrote others, making in all five 
comedies in blank verse, which pleased the Duke so much U}X)n pe- 
rusal that he resolved on having them performed, and for this purpose 
had a thejitre constructed in a wing of the ducal palace. No pains or 
expense were spared to add to the splendour of the representation, 
which the Duke and his court attended. These plays are modelled 
upon Plautus and Terence ; the unities are preserved, and the plot 
is made to turn upon the shifts and stratagems of dissipated and 
needy young men, aided by base domestics or panders, to deceive their 
parents, or the parents or guardians of their mistresses. And, like the 
contemporary comedies of Bibbiena and Machiavelli (co-founders with 
Ariosto of Italian comedy,) they are stained by frequent indecency of 
allusion and language. 

In the division of his father's scanty property, Ludovico had for his 
share the house at Ferrara, which stands, or stood till lately, in the 
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street of Santa Maria di Bocche, and on the door of which was seen 
the marble escutcheon of the Ariosti. He purchased, in 1526, a small 
house of a person of tlie name of Pistoja, near the street Mirasole. 
He afterwards bought several adjoining lots of ground, and built 
himself a commodious house, which he surrounded by a garden and 
trees. This is still seen in the street Mirasole, with an inscription to 
commemorate its fonner inmate. There he spent, in studious and 
pleasant retirement, the latter years of his life, continuing to enjoy 
the favour of Duke Alfonso, and of his sou Prince Ercole d'Este, 
afterwards Duke Hercules H., to whom he gave instruction in 
literature. 

In October, 1532, Ariosto, after sixteen years passed, since its first 
publication, in the continual and almost daily revision of his great poem, 
published a third edition in forty-six cantos, which, notwithstanding 
some misprints, has remained the legitimate text of the Orlando 
Kurioso. This was the last edition which he published hhnself. The 
six additional cantos are the 33d, 37th, 39th, 42d, 44th, and 45th ; and 
in the others, stanzas are added or altered from time to time. Soon 
after Ariosto had thus completed his work, he fell ill of a painful 
internal complaint, which, after several months of lingering sufferings, 
tenninated iu death, June 6, 1533. He was then in his tifty-ninth 
year. He was buried privately in the church of San Benedetto, near 
his house, and his funeral was attended by the monks, who volunteered 
to pay this honour to his remains. Forty years later, the church 
having been rebuilt, a monument was raised to him on the right of the 
great altar by Agostino Mo.sti of Ferrara, who in his youth had studied 
under Ariosto, to which the poet's bones were transferred with great 
ceremony. In 1612, Ludovico Ariosto, the poet's grand-nephew, 
raised another monument, more splendid than the first, and placed it 
in the chapel to the left of the great altar; and thither Arlosto's 
remains underwent removal for the second time. They were then left 
in peace for nearly two centuries, until the French took possession of 
the country at the beginning of the present century, when they removed 
the monument (we believe the last of the two, though we cannot posi- 
Ively say) to the Lyceum or University; where Ariosto's chair and his 
ink-stand are also preserved, as well as the autographs of the Fnrioso. 
In the convent of San Benedetto is a painting, representing paradise, by 
Garofalo, who had known Ariosto personally, in which the poet is seen 
between St. Catherine and St. Sebastian. 

Virgiiiio Ariosto left several curious memoranda of his father's 
habits, which are given by Barotti. He was tall, of a robust and 
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naturally healthy frame, and a good pedestrian. One summer^s 
morning he strayed out of Carpi, near Reggio, where he then resided, 
in his morning gown and slippers, to take a walk. Being absent in 
thought, he had gone more than half way to Ferrara before he recol- 
lected himself; and then continued his route, and arrived at Ferrara in 
the evening, having walked a distance of at least forty miles. He was 
generally frugal, and not choice in his meals, though at times he ate 
much and hurriedly, because, his son says, he was not then thinking of 
what he was doing, being busy in his mind about his verses or about 
his plans for building. One day a visiter appeared just after he had 
dined. While they were conversing, the servant brought up dinner 
for the stranger ; and, as the latter was engaged in talking, Ariosto 
fell on the viands laid on the table, and ate all himself, the guest of 
course not presuming to interrupt him. After the visiter was gone, 
Ariosto's brother remonstrated with him on his inhospitable behaviour, 
when the poet, coming to himself, exclaimed, "Well, it is his fault, after 
all; why did he not begin to eat his dinner at once ?" 

The Italians have bestowed on Ariosto the epithet of " the Divine," 
and they also call him " the Homer of Ferrara." 

The character of Ariosto may be easily gathered from this brief 
sketch of his life. He was trustwoiihy, loyal, and sincere, free from 
envy or jealousy, and a warm friend ; he was fond of meditation and 
retirement, often absent and absorbed in thought, and yet he could be 
very pleasant and jovial in company. He was not a great reader, 
and he selected the Latin classics in preference to other authors. 
He studied men and nature more than books. Of Greek he ac- 
quired some knowledge late in life. He was very fond of architec- 
ture, and regretted that his means did not permit him to satisfy 
his passion for building. He also took pleasure in gardening, but he 
was too absent and impatient to prosper in that occupation. His 
character, by his own confession, was stained by licentious amours : 
and his works are tainted by impure passages, which render them 
unfit for indiscriminate perusal. Still this is the fault of detached 
passages, not of the general spirit or object of his compositions; and 
if judged in comparison with his contemporaries, he will not be severely 
censured as an immoral writer. 

Ariosto's great i)oem, the Orlando Furioso, is too generally known 
to require a long discussion of its merits. It is by universal consent 
the first of all poems of chivalry and romance. It is a wonderful crea- 
tion of man's imaginative powers, extending far beyond the limits of 
the natural world. But the poet in his wildest flights takes care not 



to fall into too palpable extravagance or absurdity. He bas the art of en- 
dowing tbe creatures of his fancy with features and attributes apparently 
so appropriate to their supposed nature, as to remove from his readers 
the feeling of the improbability of their existence. There are also 
other merits in the poem besides those of imagination and description. 
There is often a vein of moral allusion half concealed within Ariosto's 
fanciful strains, the evidence of a mind deeply acquainted with the 
mysteries of the human heart, fully alive to the beauty of virtue, and 
imbued with sound notions of moral philosophy. At other times he 
tries to cast ofi' his pensive mood and to appear careless and satirical, 
and he succeeds in exciting laughter at men's follies and even vices ; 
a laughter which we doubt whether the writer felt in his own heart. 
In his satire, however, although rather broad and licentious, he was not 
[jitter or misanthropical. His is the humour of a good-tempered ^eo 
curante, who has no intention to break with mankind on account of its 
faults, and who wishes to make the best of the present world, such as 
it is. His touches of the pathetic, though not many, are exquisite of their 
kind : we will only mention, as instances, the story of Ginevra, that of 
Zerbino and Isabella, and the death of Brandimarte. His acquaint- 
ance irith history, geography, and other sciences, was respectable, con- 
sidering the time he lived in. His language is generally natural and 
Bowing, and the justness and clearness of his expressions render the 
jierusal of his poem of great use even to prose writers. Galileo used 
to say that he had formed Ids style chiefly by assiduous study of the 
Furioso. Ariosto has been accused of using trivial expressions, bor- 
rowed from popular use rather than from books. Many of these, 
however, have been since adopted by the best Italian writer.s. Several 
of his lines certainly are harsh and inharmonious, but it is not im- 
probable that this was intentional, for the sake of expression, or to 
give variety to the sound of his verse, as it is well known that Ariosto 
Was not a negligent writer; he corrected and recorrected his poem 
with the greatest care, and Ids apparent facility is the result of much 
Btudy and labour. It is said that he altered not less than twenty 
times the 142d stanza of the eighteenth canto, in which he describes 
the beginning of a storm at sea, before he fixed on the text as it now 
stands. 

After the three editions of the Furioso superintended by Ariosto 
Bimself, numerous editions appeared in various parts of Italy dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, all however more or less incorrect, and 
scwne of them — for instance, the one of 1556. by Ruscelli — delibe- 
rately mutilated or interpolated, either by editorial presumption, or 
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through scruples of morality. The Aldine edition of 1545 is 
one of the best of that age ; it is also the first that contains five 
additional cantos, which are the beginning of a new chivalric poem, 
left in MS. by the author, and given by his son Virginio to Antonio 
IVIanuzio. The edition of 1584, by Franceschi of Venice, is rich 
in comments and illustrations, but the text is often incorrect. The 
editions of the seventeenth century are all likewise imperfect. The 
edition of Orlandiui, 2 vols, folio, Venice, 1731, contains all the 
M'orks of Ariosto, with three biographies by Pigna, Fornari, and 
Garofalo, and several comments and illustrations. The learned Ba- 
rotti of Ferrara brought out an edition of all Ariosto's works, 
Venice, 6 vols. 12mo., 1766, in which he restored in many places 
the original reading, and added a life of Ariosto, which is still 
considered the best extant. The Birmingham edition of the Furioso^ 
4 vols.4to., with plates, some of which are by Bartolozzi, is remarkably 
handsome^ and one of the most correct. But the best text of the 
Furioso is that of the edition of Pirotta, Milan, 1818, in 4to., in 
which the editor, Morali, has succeeded in faithfully restoring the ori- 
ginal text of Ariosto's last edition of 1532, which has been since 
adopted by Molini in his edition, Florence, 2 vols. 12mo., 1823, by 
the Padua edition of 1827 in 4to., and by other later Italian editors. 
Ciardetti has published all the works of Ariosto, Florence, 8 vols, large 
Svo., 1823-4. 

The Orlando Furioso has been translated into most European lan- 
guages. Of the English translations, Harrington's is spirited, but far 
from faithful ; it is in reality rather an imitation than a translation. 
That by T H. Croker, 1 755, has the merit of being faithful and literal, 
stanza for stanza. The recent translation by Mr. S. Rose is considered 
the best. 

The Satires of Ariosto are seven in number ; they are addressed 
to his brothers and other friends. As the author did not intend them 
for publication in his lifetime, he expressed himself freely in them, 
and related many curious particulars of his history. They were 
first published in 1534, and have been often reprinted, both sepa^ 
rately and with the rest of his works. They have been twice 
translated into English, by Robert Toft in 1608, and by Croker 
in 1759. Ariosto is one of the best Italian satirists. He has 
followed the Horatian model ; he corrects without too much bitterness 
or scurrility. He reprobates the vices of his age and country, and they 
were many and great. He speaks of popes, princes, and cardinals, of 
the learned and the unlearned, of clergymen and laymen, of nobles and 



plebeians, with great freedom, but without violence or exaggeration, 
and in language generally, though not ahvays, decorous. Ariosto's 
satires deserve to be more generally read thau they are, both as a 
mirror of the times, and as a model of that species of composition which, 
from the pens of ill-tempered or vulgar men, has too often assumed a 
tone of malignancy and licentiousness equally remote from justice and 
truth. 

Besides the Orlando Furioso, his comedies, and his satires, Ariosto 
left some minor works, in Italian and in Latin verse, such as epi- 
grams, canzoni, sonnets, capitoli in terza rima, and other lyrics ; and a 
curious Latin eclogue, which long remained inedited, composed in 
1506, on the occasion of a conspiracy against the life of Duke Alfonso 
by his two brothers, Ferrante and Giulio. He also wrote a dialogue 
in Italian prose, called " I'Erboleto," on medicine and philosophy. 
We have no other works of his in prose, except one or two letters; 
his correspondence, which probably was extensive, has never been 
collected. 

The number of commentators, critics, and biographers of Ariosto is 
very great: a complete collection of them would form a considerable 
library. Some of the best have been mentioned in this sketch. We 
must add Barufialdi, junior, who wrote a life of Ariosto, Ferrava, 
1807, and Count Mazzuchelli, who has given a good biography of 
him in his " Scrittori d'ltalia." 
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John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, was born at Aslie in 
Devonshire, tlie seat of liis maternal grandi'ather. Sir John Drake, 
June 24, 1650. His father. Sir Winston Churchill, was a man of 
some literary repute, a xealous royalist, and in good esteem at the court 
of Charles 11., to wiiicli John Churchill was introduced at the early 
age of twelve. He soon hecaine one of the Duke of York's pages; 
gained that prince's favour, and was presented with a. coinmissioo in 
the guards. I|tl672, he held the rank of Captain in the Knglish 
troops which sbrved as auxiliaries to France under the. Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; and he was so fortunate as to gain the good opinion of TVi- 
reuiie, and to be honoured with tlie public thanks of Louis XIV. for 
his gallant conduct at the siege of Maestricht. On his return to 
England, he was again attached to the Duke of York's household. 
He married Miss Sarah Jennings in 16S1 ; and was created a peer of 
Scotland in 1 682, and a peer of England soon after the Duke's seces- 
sion to the throne, by the title of Baron Churchill of Sandridge in 
Hertfordshire. In this early part of his life he prudently abstained 
from active interference in politics. Gratitude and present interest 
combined to render him averse to thwart the wishes or policy of his 
master : political foresight and attachment to the estabUshed church 
warned him not to co-operate in tlie King's imprudent measures. He 
does not appear to have been embarrassed by an over-generous and en- 
thusiastic temper; and therefore, whether or no he was of those who 
invited William of Orange to England, he had the less difficulty, on the 
landing of that prince, in making up his mind to the piunful task of 
abandoning a kind master and a falling cause. But, in doing so, he 
was guilty of no treachery. Entrusted with the command of 6000 
men, he carried over no troops, and betrayed no post; but quietly with- 
drew with a few fellow-officers from King James's camp. 
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Soon after the Revolution, Lord Churchill was sworn into the 
Privy Council, and created Earl of Marlborough. He commanded the 
British contingent in the Netherlands in 1689, and had a large share 
in gaining the battle fought at Walcourt, August 25. In the two 
following years he served in Ireland and on the Continent, with the 
high approbation of King William. But his prosperity was suddenly 
checked by an abrupt dismissal from all his offices. This was soon 
followed by his committal to the Tower for high treason; but the 
falsity of this charge, the profligate contrivance of an obscure criminal, 
was soon shown. The cause of his dismissal from office is not clearly 
ascertained : it has been assigned to his advocacy of the interests of 
the Princess Anne; to his remonstrances against the undue favour 
shown by William towards his Dutch followers ; to the detection of a 
clandestine correspondence with James II. It is at least certain that 
such a correspondence existed, and that it is a deep stain upon the 
honesty of Marlborough's character ; whether we suppose him to have 
been earnest in the wish to bring back the Stuarts, or merely to have 
sought an opportunity for grace, if the political changes of that eventful 
period had restored the exiled family to the throne. 

Marlborough continued in disgrace until after the death of Queen 
Mary, which produced a reconciliation between the King and the 
Princess. In 1698, he was recalled to the Privy Council, and ap- 
pointed Governor to the presumptive heir to the crown, the young 
Duke of Gloucester. From that time to the King's death, he con- 
tinued, ostensibly at least, in favour, though not employed in any mili- 
tary capacity ; and one of the King's last acts was to recommend him 
to Anne, as the fittest person to command her armies. This was not 
necessary to secure her favour. The Countess of Marlborough had 
long been endeared to her by the ties of a much closer and more 
familiar friendship than usually exists between a sovereign and a sub- 
ject ; and the Earl had stood in opposition to the court in support of 
her interests, and had been disgraced, as many believed, on that 
account. Accordingly, one of the Queen's first acts was to confer on 
him the order of the Garter, and to nominate him Captain-general of 
the forces, at home and abroad. He was mainly instrumental in 
inducing the new government to confirm the alliances made by the late 
King for prosecuting the war of the Spanish succession ; was sent 
ambassador to Holland, and finally invested with the command of 
the allied army. We can only give a summary of the operations of 
each campaign in that war, in which Europe was delivered from 
the fear of France. The first, in 1702, was eminently successful, 
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very guarded, procured the removal of those whose conduct had been 
most offensive. In the course of this autumn the Emperor Joseph 
created Marlborough a prince of the empire, and conferred on him the 
principality of Mindelheim. 

Disgusted by the vexatious contradiction to which he had been 
exposed in the past year^ Marlborough earnestly desired to march an 
army into Italy, and to co-operate with Prince Eugene in driving the 
French beyond the Alps ; and he was empowered by the British cabi- 
net to take this step. But he was unable to procure troops for the 
purpose either from the Dutch or from the German princes ; and he 
relinquished his intention the more willingly on account of some 
unexpected successes of the French on the Rhine. Marlborough 
opened the campaign of 1706 with a demonstration against Namur. 
Marshal Villeroi received positive orders to risk a battle for the 
safety of the place, and was anxious to fight before a reinforcement 
of Danish and Hanoverian troops could join the allies. The two 
armies met, in nearly equal numbers, near the village of Ramil- 
lies. May 23; and the French army received a signal overthrow, 
which Jed to the immediate submission of all Brabant. Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and the other chief towns of the province, opened 
their gates, and with expressions of joy acknowledged Charles 
of Austria as their legitimate sovereign, and the rightful heir to the 
Spanish crown. The siege of Ostend was the next military operation; 
and that important place, celebrated for its desperate resistance to the 
Spaniards in the preceding century, yielded in a few days. The strong 
towns of Meiiin, Dendermond, and Ath also submitted before the end 
of the campaign. 

The following year was fruitful in intrigues at home, and remark- 
able lor the decline of the Duchess of Marlborough's favour with 
Queen Anne : the military operations were barren of incident or of 
intere^st. The campaign of 1708 opened with a reverse of fortune. 
Disgusted by the overbearing conduct of the Dutch, some of the 
most important places which had surrendered to the allies in the 
preceding year entered into negotiations to recall the French. Ant- 
werp and Brussels were saved by a timely discovery of the plot. 
Ghent and Bruges passed over to the enemy, who prosecuted their 
success by forming the siege of Oudenard ; but the rapid march of 
Marlborough compelled them to abandon this design, and brought on 
another battle, July 11, in which victory again rested with the allies. 
The next operation was to undertake the siege of Lille, one of the 
strongest fortresses of France, where the attempt was considered so 
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impracticable, that it became the subject of general ridicule* It proved 
successful, however, in spite of the presence of a superior army^ com- 
manded by the Dukes of Vendome and Berwick. The prosecution of 
the attack was committed to Prince Eugene, while Marlborough re* 
mained at the head of the covering army, which he manoeuvred so ably, 
that the enemy never found opportunity to venture a battle for the 
relief of Lille. Marshal Boufflers, the governor^ surrendered the town 
October 23, afler a gallant resistance of two months, and retired into 
the citadel, which he maintained till December 9. Even at that late 
period of the season Ghent was besieged, and soon submitted. Bruges 
followed its example. ** Thus terminated this extraordinary campaign, 
perhaps one of the most scientific occurring in the annals of military 
history. From the commencement to the close, the confederates had 
to struggle against a force far superior in numbers ; to attack an army 
posted in a position considered as impregnable ; to besiege a place of 
the first magnitude at the very moment when they were themselves in 
a manner invested; to open and maintain their communications in 
spite of innumerable obstacles, both of nature and art ; and, finally, to 
reduce, in the depth of winter, two fortresses, defended by garrisons 
which in other circumstances would have been considered as forming 
an army of no common magnitude." * 

Discouraged by these reverses, Louis commenced a negotiation for 
peace ; but the terms demanded by the allies were too hard, and with 
Uie return of spring both parties took the field with larger forces than 
had yet been brought together. Tournay, a place of formidable strength, 
but half garrisoned and half provided, soon yielded to the anns of the 
allies. The siege of Mons was next formed. No effort had been spared 
by the French to concentrate their forces against their most formidable 
enemy ; and they took the field with an army not inferior to that of 
the allies. Villars, the most enterprising and successful of the French 
marshals, commanded in chief, and the gallant veteran. Marshal 
Boufflers, volunteered to serve under Villars, though his junior. A 
crowd of generals of minor note, yet well known in the wars of the 
age, filled the subordinate commands ; and the household troops, the 
Swiss and Irish brigades, with others, the flower of the French 
army, were collected in the camp. Not less imposing was the army 
on the other side, commanded by Marlborough and Eugene, assisted 
by a train of princes and generals. Numerically, the two armies 
seem to have been about equal ; and both were supported by formi - 
dable parks of artillery. The spirit of the French soldiers was high, 

* Coxe. Life of Marlborough. 
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and Villars undertook to save Mons, at the hazard of a general 
engagement, which took place September 11, near the village of Mal«* 
plaquet, a few miles south of the besieged town. Villars had spared no 
trouble to fortify a post naturally strong ; and it was defended with 
desperate valour. The attack was commenced by the Dutch on the 
right of the enemy's line, and by Prince Eugene on the left. Little 
pn.>gress was made on these points, during an obstinate conflict of four 
hours ; but the centre of the French line was weakened by the demands 
for reinforcements to the wings, and the crisis of the battle at length 
arrived in a successful «ittack made upon the centre. Boufflers made 
a desj>erate attempt with his cavalry, whom he led repeatedly to the 
charge, to retrieve the fortune of the day, but the progress of the allies 
was irresistible. He saw his right wing dislodged, his centre broken, 
and at length was compelled to order a retreat, which he conducted in 
a masterly manner, and mthout loss. All the generals signalised their 
courage in the hottest of the strife. Villars was severely wounded, 
and carried ftuatiu£: oft* the field, so that the conmiand devolved on 
Boufflers. Eugene was hurt, but refused to quit the field. Marlborough 
and Bouftlers escaped ahnost by miracle. The generals were devotedly 
served by their ofticers and troops ; and the list of casualties presents 
an unusual number of names of the highest ranks. The official returns 
ot* the confederates show a loss of 18,250 men ; that of the French was 
pn>bably considerably less. Villars asserted that it did not amount to 
()OiX\ and that the loss of the allies was 35,000. In his anxiety for 
the honour of his troi>ps, the Marshal said too much ; for if their loss 
was comparatively so small, they ought never to have been beaten. 
Nevertheless, there was some semblance of truth in his gasconade, 
that siioli another victory would destroy the enemy ; nor were the re- 
sults oonunensurate in importance with the loss of men. Mons was 
taken, and the campaign concluded. 

Alter placing his tn>ops in winter quarters, the Duke, according 
to his usual practice, repaired to London. He found liis favour on 
the decline, and the ^^'hig ministr)- greatly shaken ; and after under* 
going nnuiy vexations, and having been on the point of resigning 
his connnand, he was glad to hasten his return to Holland. The 
most important events of the campjiign of 1710 were the capture 
of Douay, folio wtnl by that of the smaller fortresses of St. Venant and 
Aire. The triple line of fortresses, which protected France on the side 
of tlu» Netherlands, was nearly broken through by these successes, and 
the capture of Arras would have opened the way to Paris ; but the 
skilful conduct of Villars rendered it impossible to besiege that town, 
and checked the progress of Marlborough, without risking a battle. 
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In the course of the summer the long- projected change of ministry was 
completed, and Marlborough^ still retaining the command, was forced 
to act in concert with his bitter enemies. His correspondence strongly 
portrays the mortification which he felt, and his evil auguries as to the 
event of the war. 

Villars spent the winter in completing a new series of lines, extend- 
ing from Namur to the coast near Boulogne, by which he hoped to 
defend the interior of France; and, confident in their strength, he 
boasted that he had brought Marlborough to his ne plus ultra. To 
get within these lines was the British general's first object ; and, by 
a long and deep-laid series of masterly manoeuvres, he fairly outwitted 
his antagonist, and passed the works which had cost such labour, with- 
out a shot being fired. This enabled him to take Bouchain, the last 
operation of the campaign. Marlborough's ruin was now determined. 
He was deprived of his employments in the beginning of 17J2, and the 
utmost virulence of party spirit was let loose against him. England 
therefore became uneasy to him, and he went abroad in the November 
following. He returned in August, 1714, and landed at Dover, just 
after the Queen's death. On the accession of George I. he was treated 
with respect, and reinstated in his offices of Captain-general and Mas- 
ter of the Ordnance ; but he was not admitted to take a leading part 
in the measures of government. In May, 1716, he was struck by 
palsy ; but he recovered the possession of his bodily and mental powers, 
and continued to attend Parliament and discharge the regular duties 
of his office. He tendered his resignation, but the King, out of re- 
spect, declined to accept it. From henceforward, however, we con- 
sider his public life as at an end. He died of a fresh attack of palsy, 
June 16, 1722, in the 72d year of his age. 

It ndll be observed that we have taken no notice of Marlborough's 
conduct as a negotiator and a statesman, though for a time he was the 
master-spring which regulated, with princely power, the operations of 
half Europe. Our apology for this must be found in the length of this 
memoir : to have entered upon that still more complicated part of the 
subject would have doubled it. And if we have omitted to discuss 
the various heavy charges made against Marlborough's character, it is 
not that we believe or wish to represent him as a faultless hero, but 
that in such a memoir as this it is fairer, and to better purpose, to set 
forward the exceeding value of the services which he rendere<l to his 
country, than to expose his failings in a prominent light. And we 
believe those charges for which there was any ground to have been 
greatly exaggerated by party spirit. 

The private character of Marlborough was adorned by many virtues. 
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but lessened by some weaknesses which laid him very open to the 
venomed ridicule of his enemies ; we allude to his avarice, and his defe- 
rence for his busy and imperious wife. He was pnident, clearsighted, 
and not deceived uor led away by his passions; faithful to his domestic, 
and diligent in the performance of his religious, duties. In the field 
he was huiuarie, sedulous to promote the comfort of his soldiers, and 
especially anxious, after battles, to minister all possible help and relief 
to tlie wounded. He was zealous in enforcing respect to the obser- 
vances of religion, and in endeavouring to raise the moral character of 
his troops. " His camp," says a biographer who had served in it, 
" resembled a great, well-governed city. Cursing and swearing were 
seldom heiird among the officers ; a sot and a drunkard was the object 
of sci>rn ; and tite poor soldiers, many of tliem the refuse and dregs of 
the nation, became, at the close of one or two campaigns, tractable, 
civil, sensible, and clean, and had an air and spirit above the vulgar." 
Tlie Duchess of Marlborough collected ample materials for her hus- 
Itaud's life, and committed the task of writing it first to Glover, then to 
Mallet. Neither of them, however, executed the conmiission. Ledyard, 
who served under the Duke, publislie<l a life of him (from which the 
above t|Uotatioii is taken), in three volumes 8vo., in 1736. The latest 
and the most important is that of Mr. Coxe. The materials for the 
Duke's military history are abundant, but scattered : they will be found 
indicated and referred to in Coxe. His political history will be found 
in the histories of the times ; and the literature of the age — the 
works of Hurnet, Swift, Bolingbroke, and others — contain abundant 
reteromvs i<> tiie jmblic and private actions of this great man. 





Among those persons who possess the highest claim to the gratitude 
of maokind, tluit of having devoted their lives^ without a selfish motive, 
to the alleviatian of hun[ian misery, the Abbe de TEpee claims a high 
and hoDQuraBle place. Time, as is usual in cases of real excellence, 
has established on a sure basis merits which were at first slowly 
acknowledged. Unknown, and unappreciated, this good man lived 
for many years in obscurity ; and, worse than this, he had to endure 
intolenoice and persecution during the greater part of his beneficent 
career. ' There exists no memoir worthy of his exalted character. The 
brilliant genius of Bouilly has glanced upon his virtues and his 
talents; die eulogy of B&bian (himself a living and a worthy successor 
in the art of teaching the deaf and dumb) has shed additional lustre 
on a fame already bright; but still we have niuch to desire. Our 
glimpses of the good Abb6 in his public capacity, and in the retire- 
ment which he loved and courted, only present us with a faint outline 
of his character, — an outline, however, which is sufficiently distinct to 
show that the finished picture would have been surp^issingly beautiful. 



Charles Michel de TEpfee was born at Versailles, in November, 
1712. His father was the king's architect, a man of distinguished 
talents and enlightened piety. He devoted himself to the instruction 
of his children, and taught them from their earliest years to 
moderate their desires, to fear God, and to love their neighbour. 
Under such a guide, the docile heart of young De TEpee imbibed its 
first feelings of virtue. The thought of evil was as displeasing as evil 
itself to his pure mind, so strictly had he been trained in the love of 
things " honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report." It is said that 
when, at an advanced age, he looked back upon his long career, he did 
not remember to have had more than one trial to sustain ; and the 
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liuniility which adorned his life led him to consider virtue which had 
been thus acquired without effort as possessing no merit. The piety 
which directed all his actions, and the obedience to the precepts of the 
gospel which regulated his will, seemed peculiarly to fit him for the 
service of the altar. To this service his early wishes tended, and his 
parents, who at first resisted, at length complied with his requests. 

He received an education to tit him for the church, but at the com- 
mencement of his career he had to encounter difficulties and opposition. 
When he presented himself for admission into the priesthood, probably 
as a (h»acon, according to the established practice of the diocese rf 
I*aris, lie was required to sign a formulary of faith. As he was a 
Jansenist, and as the form prescribed was contrary to his principles, 
he refused to avow by his hand what his conscience disapproved. 
Notwithstanding this, he was admitted to the rank of deacon, but was 
at the same time told never to pretend to holy orders. This humble 
station in the ministry was too humiliating for even this lowly-minded 
man. His breast glowed with ardent charity towards mankind which 
he longed to put into {)ractice, but which could find no fit sphere for 
action in his humble office at the foot of the altar. The intolerance 
of those ecclesiastics who stood in the way of his preferment in the 
church, obliged him to direct his attention to the bar, to which his 
l)arcnts had at first destined him; he passed through the course of 
proscribed studies, and took the customary oath. In the practice of 
the law De TEpce could find no pleasure. Its scenes of violence, 
ciinning. and cupidity, its hatreds, divisions, chicanery and fury, too 
dct^ply ailivtod his mild and tranquil spirit. All his wishes were di- 
HM'tiMJ to tho service ol the altar ; his only desire was to be a minister 
of the ijos|>ol of peace, and at last he was successful. 

A nt»plu»w o( the learned and liberal Bossuet, who seems to have 
iMimlated his unele in piety and liberality, was at this period the bishop 
of TroNes. This :::oiHl man loved to call around him ecclesiastics of 
hiriet piety. Through his means M. de TEpee was regained to the 
church ; he was ordained to the sacred office, and received a canonry in 
the cathedral of Tivyes. lie now devoted himself to the preaching of 
\\\v ^o>pt»l ; and he knew how to render pleasing by his example those 
precepts wiiieh penetrated the hearts of his hearers. Love towards 
owv neii^hluMir was his predominant theme, and his effi)rts produced 
ahundant fiuits. I lis happiness was not of long duration. M. de 
lloNNuet tlitMl, and Pn>vidence had decreed new trials for M. de TEp^e. 
Ahout this linu* M. tie Soanen was }H^rsecuted for holding the religious 
prineiple> of the Jansenists; and his friend M. de I'Epee^ who held 
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the same opinions as this virtuous prelate, was included in the same 
interdiction. Never was there a devotion less offensive, or a creed 
more tolerant than that professed by this worthy man. ' His eulogist 
says of him, *' He spoke rarely to persons of a different opinion of the 
objects of their faith. When he was led into such subjects, his dis- 
cussions never degenerated into disputes, he had the talent of keeping 
them within the boundary of those agreeable conversations where con- 
fidence reigns." 

Circumstances apparently accidental, which will be related, led 
M. de I'Epfee to devote himself to the wants of the deaf and dumb. In 
earlier times some learned individuals had bestowed some attention 
upon the means of educating this unfortunate class of mankind, but 
they had done this philosophically rather than practically. One of the 
first of these experimenters was Pedro de Ponce, a Benedictine monk 
of Leon, who lived between the years 1520 and 1584. Paul Bbnet, 
also a Spaniard, taught several deaf and dumb persons, and published 
the first known work on the subject in 1620. A relation of his 
success has been left us from the pen of Sir Kenelm Digby. Bonet's^ 
work was accompanied by a manual alphabet, from which the one now " 
used on the Continents of Europe and America was derived. In 
England, John Bulwer published his " Philocophus, or the Deaf and 
Dumb Man's Friend," in the year 1648. In 1653 Dr. Wallis ap- 
peared as an author on the same subject; he was succeeded by 
Dr. Holder, George Sibscota, and George Dalgarno. The latter 
published his " Didascalocophus, or Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor,'' in 
1680. During the same period the attention of several individuals in 
various parts of Europe was directed to a similar object ; the most 
distinguished of whom was John Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician, 
who resided at Ley den. 

It is notour province here to describe the various methods pointed out 
by these scientific philanthropists ; we have mentioned their labours 
merely with the view of showing that the art was not altogether un- 
known to the learned of various countries previous to the time of the 
Abbe de TEpee. France was the last to commence this labour of 
science and charity. It has, however, good cause to be proud of its 
successful efforts in the great work. It has produced a De TEpfee, a 
Sicard, a B^bian, and a De Gerando, all energetic labourers in the same 
vineyard. Its disinterested beneficence in our own days has done 
enough to perpetuate its name above all nations, in the hearts of those 
for whom its exertions have been called forth. 

The following incident directed M. de TEpee's attention to the 
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great work wliich became the leading object of his life. It is said 
by M. Bebian that up to this period he possessed no knowledge of 
the attempts previously made for the instruction of the deaf, and we 
sLali j»reseLtly tnve tLe Abbe's own account of the first works on the 
art which came ui.*ier bis notice. Business took him one day to a 
house where he found only two young women ; they were occupied in 
nee<iiework which seecied to engross all their attention. He ad- 
dressed Liinself to tiic-ni : thev did not answer, their eves continued 
fixed up>:»n their work. He questioned them again, and still obtained 
no answer. At this he was much surprised: being ignorant that die 
two sisters were deaf and dumb. The mother arrived soon after, and 
explained to liim with tears the nature of their infimiit}', and of her 
sorrow. Ad ecclesii.stic, named ^'anin, had commenced the education 
of tlje>e young persons by meaiis of pictures. Death having taken 
awav fruni tLeni this charitable man thev remained without fiirther 
assistance, no f»erson beintr willing to continue a task so difficult, and 
apparently so uncertain in its results. " Belienng," says M. de I'Epte, 
" that these two children would live and die in iffnorance of their 
religion, if I did not attempt some means of instructing them, I was 
touched with compassion, and told the mother that she might send 
them daily to my house, and that 1 woidd do whatever I might find 
possible for them." 

The pictures of Father Vauin he found to be a feeble and unsatis- 
factorj' resource ; the apj>arent successes obtained by means of articu« 
lation had not solidity enouirli to seduce his philosophical mind. But 
he had not fonrotten that, at tlie aire of sixteen, in a conversation with 
his tutor, who was an excellent nietapliysician, the latter had proved 
to him this incontestable principle : — that there is no more natural 
connexion between nietaj»liysical ideas, and the articulated sounds 
which strike the ear^ than between tlie5e same ideas, and the written 
characters which strike the eye. He also recollected that his tutor 
drew this immediate conclusion from his premises, — that it was as 
possible to instruct the deaf and dumb by writing, always accom- 
panied by visible signs, as to teach other men by words delivered 
orally, along with gestures indicative of their signification. " How 
little did I then think/' says I\I. de I'Epee, " that Providence was thus 
laying the foundation of the work for which I was destined!'* From 
that period he devoted himself exclusively to the work which he had 
conimenced, and while some people smiled at his endeavours, he found 
in his occupation his chief happiness. A respectable minister, after 
being pi'esent at one of his lessons, said to him, ** I formerly pitied 
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you, I now pity you no longer ; you are restoring to society and to 
religion beings who have been strangers to both." The sanguine tem- 
perament and zeal of M. de I'Ep^e led him into some errors, par- 
ticularly that very pardonable one of supposing his pupils to under- 
gtand more than they really did understand. His report of their rapid 
advancement, as compared with the actual practice of modern times, 
shows this ; but with a less active mind, and with less zeal, he would 
never have succeeded in awakening the public feeling to the important 
object of his life, and he would never have overcome the opposition of 
other teachers, and of minds less generous than his own. 

" One day," says M. de I'Epee, " a stranger came to our public 
lesson, and offering me a Spanish book, he said that it would be a real 
service to the owner if I would purchase it. I answered, that as I 
did not understand the language it would be totally useless to me : 
but opening it casually, what should I see but the manual alphabet of 
the Spaniards neatly executed in copper-plate ! I wanted no further, 
inducement ; I paid the messenger his demand, and kept the book. I 
then became impatient for the conclusion of the lesson ; and what was 
my surprise when I found this title, Arte para ensenar a hahlar los 
Mudos ! I had little difficulty to guess that this signified JTie Art 
of teaching the Dumb to speaks and I immediately resolved to acquire 
the Spanish language for the benefit of my pupils." 

Soon after meeting with this work of Bonet, he heard of Amman's 
Dissertatio de loqueld Surdorum et Mutorum, in the library of a friend. 
Conducted by the light of these two excellent guides, De I'Epee con- 
tinued his task with a success which quite satisfied himself. 

It will be well, in the present Memoir, to touch but lightly upon the 
di8putes which agitated the learned in France and Germany when the 
partial success of the Abbe de TEp^e became generally known. We 
cannot but give praise to the Abbfe for the openness and candour with 
which he made known his experience and his views ; and if his argu^ 
ments to prove the superior excellence of his own method appear unsa- 
tisfactory and inconclusive to the enlarged experience of the present 
day, such arguments ought to be viewed as those of a zealous-minded 
teacher of an art yet in the first stages of its infancy. Had his anta- 
gonist M. Heinich, the Leipsic teacher, been as communicative respect- 
ing his plans as his liberal opponent, good might have resulted from 
this learned warfare ; as it was, to the satisfaction of almost everybody^ 
the Abbe de TEpee was left master of the field, and received compli- 
ments from all quarters, among which should be especially noted the 
" Decision " of the Academy of Zurich in his favour. 
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The chief faoh in the sptem of the Abbe de FEp^e seems to haTC 
cQc«iste«i in its h^inz the philosophy of the master, not sufficiently 
li^wer^fi to the cooipff^hen^ioo of the pujHl; a common error for 
ma5ter-ciin«!« to fail into. The pupil misrht mechanically translate 

nietbi'^i'rJl si^ns into lan^uafre, without knowing the ideas intended 
to l-e ct>nvey«?'l l.»y such signs and by such language. Has not this 
al wAv< l-*r:a a {jluIx amonar the instructors of vouth ? Our school bodes 
ot ihf? p:e5*?:it dsj cocitaia sufficient evidence of this failing. Before 
tue time of Pe?ta^:-r2i it was scarcely dreamed of, that the teacher 
sh«>'-:li ex»:Liz;::e places with the learner; that he should suffer 
himself to l-e lei by Lis pupil to a certain point, in order that he 
nii;:ht c-rninient-'e Lis superstructure on the foundation already formed; 
that he sh'jild rvsoertain the manner in which infantine impressions 
are receivel, a:i'i L-eo^me acjuainted with the bent and genius of his 
pupii. to enaMe him to determine upon the best mode of rendering his 
lessoas l-enedcial. s-3 as to ct-rrect that which is erroneous, and develop 
that which is hiJden. This is the " true method of instructing the 
deaf and dum!»/' and not less the true method of instructing children 
srifted with all their faculties. If the good Abbe committed only that 
ern>r, which was common in his generation, and which is still too 
common in ours : if he taught words instead of ideas — what did he 
less than others .' This is the great fault in all our seminaries of 
learning. 

The number of chiMren under the care of the Abbe de I'Epee was 
vorv ivr.si'lerAble. ^^'e re:vl in oi:e part of liis writinsrs of six hundred 
;r\: tii:!.: i ui-i's hiwii.r lt^e:: at Wirio^is times under instruction, and 
tills was uT:::t:: ^evcnvI ve;irs before he clo.-ed his career of usefulness. 
Ac^ii'i ^^'^^ roa 1 cf v.vw:in.is of sixty pupils being under his care at one 
time. A. I t':.:s w.is ivrforir.eil/'.'r the^'Oifr, unassisted by any pecuniary 
aid except Lis oun p;itr::::o::y. It is statetl that the income which the 
Abbe de I'EfKi'e iiil;er;te\i frv>m his father amounted to about AOOL 
sterling : of this sum he alloweii al>out 100/. per annum for his own 
ex|>euses, and he considered the remainder as the inheritance of his 
adopted children, — the indigent deaf and dumb, — to whose use it was 
faithfully applied. " The rich/' says he, ''only come to my house by 
tolerance ; it is not to them that I devote myself, it is to the poor ; but 
for these I should never have undertaken the education of the deaf and 
dumb," There was no kind of privation which he did not impose on 
himself for the sake of his pupils. In order to supply their wants he 
Hunted his own. So strictly did he adhere to the appropriation which 
he had made of his income, that in the rigorous winter of 1788, when 
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suffering under the infirmities of age, he denied himself fuel, in order 
not to intrench upon the moderate sum to which he confined his annual 
expenditure. AU the remonstrances of his friends on this point were 
fruitless. His housekeeper having observed his rigid restiiction, and 
doubtless imputing it to its real motive, led into his apartment his 
forty pupils, who conjured him to preserve himself for their sakes. He 
yielded, not without difficulty, to their persuasions, but afterwards re- 
proached himself for this concession. Having exceeded his ordinary 
expenditure by about 300 livres (about 12/.), he would afterwards 
exclaim in the midst of his pupils^ '' My poor children, I have wronged 
you of a hundred crowns !" 

With that liberality which ever characterizes the true friend of 
mankind, the good Abb6 formed preceptors for many institutions. 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Holland, and many other coimtries 
participated in the benefits which were being conferred on the deaf- 
mutes of Paris. 

It is worthy of remark that two of the most eminent European 
sovereigns of that day encouraged the labours of the Abbe de TEp^e — 
Catherine II., Empress of Russia, and Joseph II., Emperor of Ger- 
many. In 1 780 the ambassador of Catherine waited upon the Abb6 
to congratulate him in her name, and to offer him rich presents from 
that Empress, who knew well how to appreciate all that was truly 
great. " My lord," said the Abbfe, *' I never receive gold ; tell her 
majesty, that if my labours have appeared to her to claim her esteem, 
all that I ask is that she will send me a deaf and dumb person, or a 
master to be instructed in this art of teaching." The Emperor Joseph 
bestowed a still more flattering notice upon these labours. After 
witnessing the success of the Abbfe de I'Epee, he resolved to found 
in his own dominions an institution so necessary to the wants of his 
subjects. During two hours and a half, the qualifications attainable 
by the deaf and dumb, when their powers have been properly de- 
veloped, were attentively regarded by the Emperor, who had in his 
thoughts a young lady of high birth at Vienna in this deplorable state, 
whose parents wished to give her a Christian education. On being 
consulted as to the measures to be taken for this end, the Abbe offered 
either to educate the young lady gratuitously, if she were brought to 
Paris; or to instruct any intelligent person, who might be sent to him, 
in the method to be pursued. The Emperor accepted the latter pro- 
posal, as it opened the prospect of permanent relief for others of his 
subjects who might be in the same affecting circumstances. On his 
return to Vienna, he addressed a highly flattering letter to M. de TEpfee 
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by the Abbe Starch, the person whom he selected for introduciDg the 
educatioD c^ deaf-mutes into his dominions. The Abb6 Storch is 
spoken of bj the Able de i'Epce as ^^ filled with the purest sacerdotal 
spirit, and amply endowed with every talent his mission could require**' 
A r'j\iA ii.-uiut:oii f«jr »ieaf-mute> was founded at Vienna, which was 
the nr^t liutional e5tabli>Lmtrnt ever erected for the deaf and dumb. 

A ^u^j^rct uf poiLiiil a&d ansious interest occupied the thoughts of 
the AbLtr de I'Eptre during Lis declining years. He had solicited 
from govtrrnmcnt an endowment to perpetuate his institution after his 
own death, b*^t he obtained only promises. However, he knew that 
his art would exist iu Vienna it' it should be forgotten at Paris, and 
this i^^ve him some consolation. ^Mien the Elmperor Joseph visited 
his iustitutit.'U he expressed his astonishment, that a man so deserving 
had not ubtaineti at least an ahbey, whose revenues he might apply 
to the wants oi the deaf and dumb. He offered to ask one for him, or 
even to irive liim ••:ie in his own dominions. " I am already old," said 
M. de lEpt-e : " if your majesty wishes well to the deaf and dumb, it 
is not on mu head, alreadv l»endinfi: to the tomb, that the benefit must 
fall, it is on the work itself.*' 

^I. de rE|»ee found, however, some feeling hearts in France. Many 
masters, tau«;ht by him, carried the fruits of his instructions into dif- 
ferent cities in that kingdom, as well as into foreign countries. At 
Bonleaux an establishment had been formed by the archbishop, M. de 
Cice, which owetl its celebrity to its instructor, the Abbe Sicard, a 
ymui:: priest who had been sent to learn the theorj' and the practice of 
the nielh^Nl enii»l«»\e<l by the illustrious teacher at Paris. It is said by 
De Gerando, thiit *' the pupil so^n became acquainted with his master's 
views, and seized them with enthusiasm/' He was eminently calcu- 
lated to see their value. Gifteil with a vivid and fertile hnagination, 
he had a siuirular abilitv iu clothiuix abstract notions in sensible forms; 
he had a particular talent for that pantomime which is the proper lan- 
guage of the deaf-nmte, and which the Abbe de TEpee had proposed 
to carry to a high degree of developement in his system of methodic 
signs : endowed with an enterprising and flexible mind, he would 
search for and discover new and various modes of expressing and 
explaining ideas and precepts. lie appeared to possess a kind of 
natural talent for communicating with deaf-nmtes. 

This was the man who was destined to succeed jM. de TEpee. 
His talents and his virtues proved him to be worthy of receiving 
that inheritance of glory and of beneficence. His successes filled his 
master with joy, who, in the overflowing of his hopes, said to him one 
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day, '* Mon ami J'ai trouvfe le verre, c'est a vous d*en faire les lunettes." 
A testimony as honourable to the modesty of the one, as to the talent of 
the other. Sicard was in full possession of his master's ideas ; amply 
has he developed and extended them by his own clear and analytical 
mind. 

If the Abbe de TEpee was not the first inventor of a system for 
teaching the deaf and dumb, he was the first who benefited society by 
any extensive application of the discovery. We hesitate not to assert 
diat he was an inventor of great merit, particularly as regards those 
details which made the discovery of service to those for whose instruc- 
tion it was designed. Previous to his time, it had been discussed 
rather as a possible, than as an extensively practicable, art ; and the few 
persons who had been previously instructed must be viewed more as 
the results of experiments to test philosophical principles, than as pupils 
regularly and systematically taught 

The Abbe de I'Epee died December 23, 1789. The Abbe Fau- 
chet, preacher to the king, pronounced his fiineral oration ; but next to 
his mute eulogists in all countries, M. de Bebian and M. Bouilly have 
been the means of making known his fame and his merits to the world. 
From their writings much of the present Memoir is derived. M, de 
Seine, a deaf-mute pupil of the Abbe de I'Epee, wrote the following 
distich to be placed under the bust of his benevolent teacher : — 

** II revile k la fois secrets merveilleux, 

" De parler par les mains, d'entendre par les yeux/* 
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Jean Baptiste Colbert wtx5 N>rn at Rheims, Aa£:iist 29, 1619. His 
reiitivL?. U.'ii •: l :Le father's and on the mother s side, were connected 
irita the cinl s^r.-ice of the state. This facilitated his entrance into 
puMic life, and iiiay have lieen the means of directing his mind to the 
study of statistics, and of the causes of national irealth and greatness : 
for to these abstruse pursuits it appears that he dcToted his attention 
from an early a<:e. He entere*! into the service of the Secretary of 
State. Tellier. in I'MS. Teliier introduced him to the prime minister, 
Mazaria. who exercise^i the authority of a regent during the minority 
of Lvjis XIV. : and haviui; gained the esteem of Mazarin, to whose 
iiitt r^st> lie re!!:aiLr-d tiniiiv atiache*! durinc: the st»nny period of the 
Fri'^d'/. he WiiS r^u.-.r-le'i. "ii the minister's final triumph over his 
eiieiiii'.s, bv jvii entire ooiir.'Ieiice. and an abundant share of lucrative, 
h«»!:«'uraMe. liiA iri.jN.rt.ti.t e:n|iloyment. Mazarin died in 1661, and 
on his death-]»ed rro» 'inuieiuled C«.»ll»ert to his master in these strong 
tenn> : — *' 1 owe cvnn- thiiii: to you, >ire: but in presenting Colbert 
to yoii, I reiTard my «!ebt a> in some sort acquitted. " 

Colbert, in his daily intercourse with the minister, had many opj)or- 
tunities for exjilaininir and exposiuir to his youthful master the mal- 
versations and abuses practised in all matters connected with the 
revenue. Louis, therefore, was already prepossessed in liis favour, and 
at once ap}K»inted him Intendant of Finance. But Fouquet, the chief 
minister of that department, interfered Innh with Colbert's hopes of 
promotion, and his jiower of introducing any beneficial reforms. Fou- 
quet was a patron of art and learning, of generous temper, and agree- 
able manners: but he was a corrupt and lavish financier, and his un- 
bounded expenses were defrayed from the public purse. To attempt 
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reform under such a superior was hopeless ; and to declare open 
hostility was dangerous : avoiding both these perils^ Colbert made it 
his business privately to open the eyes of Louis to the frauds practised 
on the governiQent. In this he succeeded. Fouquet was displaced 
in 1661, and Colbert succeeded to his functions, with the new title of 
Comptroller General of Finance. His conduct in this affair did not 
escape censure, and the epithet of traitor was liberally bestowed upon 
him by the friends of Fouquet. It is clear that Colbert was right in 
bringing to justice the frauds of his predecessor ; and it is easier to 
expose continued, than to give proof of foregone abuses. But, in such 
cases as this, concealment and duplicity are separated by a very uncer- 
tain boundary ; and while we hesitate, in the absence of minute infor^ 
mation^ to stigmatize with treachery this highminded and unbending 
man, we must confess that his character would have been spared some 
obloquy, if his hostility to the rival whom he supplanted had been more 
open. 

In 1669^ Colbert, in addition to his other offices, assumed the functions 
of Secretary of State and Minister of Marine ; but from the year 1670 
his influence declined, in proportion as his rival Louvois obtained a 
greater ascendency over the king's mind. He died, September 6, 1683, 
unregretted by the king, who owed the means of his greatness to him ; 
and lampooned and hated by the people, for whose relief he had done 
more, both by the correction of abuses, and by opening new sources of 
national wealth, than any French minister either before or since. 

To estimate his services properly, it must not be forgotten that, 
since the time of Sully, no minister had seriously endeavoured to 
lighten the public burdens, to reform the system of taxation, or to 
introduce order and economy into the public expenditure; and the 
good which Sully had done was neglected or undone in the long admi- 
nistrations of Richelieu and Mazarin. When Colbert came into office, 
all was in confusion : taxes were levied without system ; money spent 
nnthout thought how to meet the expenditure; new taxes imposed 
and farmed to collectors, as new wants for money occurred ; until 
disorder reached such a height, that as the nominal taxes were in- 
creased, the money paid into the treasury diminished. The whole 
was a system of shifts, temporising, and corruption, in which every 
public servant felt the insecurity of his position, and made the most of 
his opportunities while they lasted. The first business of the new 
Comptroller General was to intro<luce strict order into every department 
of the revenue, and to render every subordinate officer duly responsible. 
Under the pernicious system which exempted the nobility from pay- 
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E^st of fiinwt tax». a cicat nzmlMr of penons liad firaudulently 
25i«Gznf*ii thifS^. ^sd dammi rank, wliile anodier clmas had obtained 
xniniziitT crom tjxatioci. by the praetxtntioo of coait4a¥€iir, or the abuse 
c: c£<r:al ^cvrlf^rit*. I^rirs^ tzies Colbert caased to be investigatedy 
az.»i tb.iie wzfi :.Lil*^: in -^AA-'r-r ^xLt a lesal clann to immunity, were 
oinit^ileii M r«i7 :i**ir *ii.tr^ •;< tie pcbiic burdens, to the relirfof the 
Liitiiiriz^ ^'liff^e*. •:{! -w'noci Dftirlv the whole weight of taxaticm fell. 
A zjin* •rit.rcfi'j^** r*l:e: wjk? a^ini^i by modi^ing and Himinighing 
tie e^i^r::.^ iz:r<et5 ; wiiea wi* cone with «o mueh judgment, that the 
rfVrfi-.«* wii iz rnj^eii. in f^:c5eijueace <:»f the stimulus thus given to 
in'i^^tTT. L'-ibrrrs ii^jii^h-i^i zrtif^ *:i the pronncial tolls, which offered 
a ixcnni il :cn:i-rj.r:«:c to fniL«i. xi>i a constant hinderance to internal 
truie : Le ni'i^iz^i :ie * j^iiT^f . which pressed nx^t hearily upon the poor 
culiiviror^ cc 'Ji-f ?cL : ne iniprc-red the ni«ans of transport, by altering 
oji r:*!.:*. c^rrdi^ new cces, ind liiiTffing canals, especially the 
celebritc>i Can^^l o: LAZjirx^iKK. ciT'cnectin^ the Mediterranean and 
Atljintic- Bv tne^e fieilitie? oi communication the interests of 
ainicultnre ind tn-ie were Alike p r. ni«ed : but to the improvement of 
the Utter, to rentier Frjknce a znAnuiActuiioj? nation, and to increase 
her cv'Cinierciil res*:nrce> in every re>p^-t, the minister s attention was 
particularly dir^*te«i. The silk trade of Lyons; the cloth trade of 
Abbeville. EH c<pu:. and Lc'CLviers ; the celebrated Parisian manufactories 
of piate-i-ijtj^ a^'i raperstry. with other sources of wealth, owed thdr 
cv^umencement or their extension to his care. To tempt capital and 
talent into these new emploraents, Colbert advanced sums of money 

\\::i:'..:: in:- res:: he ;rr.m:e.: exemi-tions, honorarv distinctions, and 
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even letters of nv':ll::v. Bv another rec^Iaiiou, which shows a mind 

aivLinooi: i:e\o:: i the irY'u'iioes or" Lis dav. lil^rtv was crranted to the 

« . « « « «^ 

n-.lilir^- t-:- enter ::::o c\nni:erce. and for a time to lav down their rank: 
with the frwer oi rvsnniin-: it, when the purpose of their temporary in- 
dustry Lad l-een a::swerevi. Thus tar the valuable sen-ices, and the en- 
liilLtenetl views of the u:inister. will l»e acknowledged by all : but when it 
is added that the infant manulaotures of France were propped by pro- 
liibitory laws, minute reirulations, and protecting duties, the agreement 
ceases: and the two iireat p;urties which respectively support and oppose 
free trade, will judjje liim in acconLuice to their opinions on this impor- 
tant subject, i^o also with respect to another great question, the free or 
limited exportation of corn. M. Xecker, in his * Eloge de Colbert,* 
has argued strongly in favour of the course which the minister pursued, 
of opening and shutting the ports by royal edict, as the exigencies of 
the season seemed to require ; and his authority is entitled to respect. 
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from those who hesitate to admit the soundness of his arguments on 
this subject. But whatever judgment be passed on Colbert's policy 
touching these questions, it should not be forgotten, in estimating his 
character, that at the time^ political economy had no existence as a 
science, and that he had to think out for himself the principles which 
conduct nations to wealth and happiness. What wonder then if old 
prejudices did sometimes stand in his way, or if he deviated from the 
straight line to his object, where there was no track to guide him ? 

A similar difference of opinion may exist upon another of Colbert's 
measures, — the establishment of trading companies to the East and 
West Indies, and to Africa, with exclusive privileges. Here again 
his policy has had an able advocate in M. Necker. Under Colbert's 
administration, the colonial possessions of France were extended; 
fisheries were encouraged ; a new trade was opened with the North 
of Europe, and a fresh impulse given to that with the Levant ; 
while the depredations of the Mediterranean pirates were repressed 
by arms, the only arguments to which they have ever listened. The 
effect of his sedulous attention to the springs of national wealth, is 
shortly shown in the comparison given in tlie * Biogi-aphie Universelle/ 
of the state of the revenue at the epochs of Colbert's accession to office, 
and of his death. At the former, there was a debt of 52 millions of 
livres, and a revenue of 89 millions ; at the latter, a debt of 32 millions^ 
while the revenue was increased to 115 millions : at the former, the 
disposable revenue was only 32 millions ; at the latter, it amounted 
to 83 ; yet the oppressive taille had been reduced in the interval from 
53 millions to 35. And it is to be remembered, that the operations of 
the financier were not assisted by an economical and peaceful monarch: 
on the contrary, vast sums were lavished in courtly pomp, and a series 
of wars was carried on with vigour and eminent success. 

As Minister of Marine, he displayed his usual ability. He raised 
the French Fleet from insignificance to hold the second rank in Europe ; 
and gave scope for the talents of Duquesue, Forbin, Jean Bart, and 
other eminent naval men, to display themselves. 

Strict in his attention to economy, Colbert never showed a niggardly 
disregard to the arts and sciences, which furnish our best and most intel- 
lectual pleasures, and offer the purest incentives for men to labour in 
amassing national or individual wealth. France, under his administra- 
tion, saw a profuse expenditure in works of public splendour or utility ; 
and Paris owes to him a large portion of the magnificence which it 
now boasts. The Quays, the Boulevards, the Palace of the Tuileries, 
the Hotel des Invalides, &c., were improved or constructed under his 
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care; and the splendid colonnade of the Louvre was designed and 
executed by Perrault^ a native artist, in preference to the Italian, 
Bernini. Colbert was anxious to persuade the king to complete the 
Louvre in preference to wasting money on the sandy plains of Ver- 
sailles. "Your Majesty knows," he said, "that in the absence of 
dazzling actions notliing so strongly indicates greatness of mind in 
princes as splendour in building. While you have spent immense sums 
in Versailles, you have neglected the Louvre, which is the grandest 
palace in the world, and the one most worthy of your Majesty." Nor 
was he careless of more homely improvements ; for the paving, light- 
ing, and watching of the capital were remodelled, and taken under the 
charge of government. 

To literary and scientific merit, Colbert was a liberal and active 
patron. At his instance Louis XIV. granted pensions to the most 
distinguished savana of Euroi)e, as well foreigners as Frenchmen ; and 
though the amount of the gratifications thus conferred was not large, it 
was sufficient to make the praises of * Le Grand Monarque,' as of a 
second Augustus, ring through Europe. Under his auspices were 
founded the Academic des Inscriptions, and the Acadfemie des Sciences; 
the Academies of Painting and Sculpture, and the School of Rome, 
whither the most promising pupils of the Parisian Academies were 
sent to complete their studies. The King's Library, and the Jardin 
des Plantes, were extended ; the Observatory of Paris was founded ; 
and the celebrated astronomers, Cassini and Huygens, were invited 
thither. 

Such is the outline of Colbert's ministerial life. He accomplished 
much ; but the will of an opinionated master, and the jealousy of his 
ministerial colleagues, especially the celebrated Louvois, compelled 
him to leave much undone, which he would gladly have done, and to 
undo, before his death, some of the good which he had done. His plans 
were deranged by long and expensive wars ; and he was obliged to re- 
impose taxes which he had taken off, and to yield to abuses which he had 
at first successfully resisted. The good which he had done was then 
forgotten. He would have escaped much unpopularity by resigning 
office as soon as his views were thwarted, and his principles laid aside ; 
but if he acted from a desire to serve his country by doing for her the 
best which was permitted, and mitigating evils which he could not 
prevent, he had his reward in the solitude of his closet for the ingratitude 
of the public. Yet it is a severe trial for one who has laboured zealously 
for his countrymen, to exchange their admiration for their hatred; and 
that not becaubie he has himself changed, but because the change of 



rirciiinslancofi has crippled IiIm puivprs. Tluit courtiers and nobles 
should have disUked aud persecuted Ci)lhert is no wonder ; but it was 
hard that be, who had leut his whole mind to the relief of the productive 
cissses, should have incurred the hate of the people to such a degree, 
ihat from a fear of outrage to his remains, his funeral was celebrated by 
night, and under military escort. The readiness with which his services 
were forgotten may be ascribed, in part, to his disposition and manners, 
which were cold and unconciiiating. The king said of him, that in 
spite of his long residence at court, he had always preserved the air 
and manner of a bourgeois ; and his piercing eye, his stern and 
frowning brow, were calculated to assist the natural austerity of his 
tt-inper, and to exact obedience, not to inspire ^ 

The 'Vies dcs Horames Illustres de France,' by D'Auvigny, is said 
to contain a good life of Colbert. The materials of this account are 
principally derived from the Eloge of M. Necker, (which obtained the 
prize of the Academic Fran^aise in 1775,) and partly from the 
Biograpliie Universelle. 





George Washington was born in February, 1732, on tb^ banks of 
the river Putonmc, in Virginia. His fatber dying when he was ten 
years old, he received a plain but useful education at the hands of 
bis niotlter. He soon manifested a serious and contemplative dispo- 
sition, and, in his thirteenth year, drew up a code of reguIatioDS for 
his own guidance, in wbicli tlie germs are visible of those high prin- 
ciples wbicli regulated his conduct in mature life. As a boy, be 
conceived a liking for the naval service, but, being dissuaded from this, 
he quulilied himself for the occupation of a land-surveyor ; and, at the 
age of eighteen, obtained, through his relation Lord Fairfax, the office 
of Surveyor of the Western District of Virginia. This introduced him 
to the notice of Governor Dinwiddie, and in the following year he was 
ajijioiiiled one of the Adjutant-Generals of Virginia, with the duty of 
training the militia. 

The boundaries of the British and French possessions in America 
were at that time subjects of dispute. In 1753, Washington was 
sent on a mission to the French settlement on the Ohio, which he 
executed successfully ; and, on his return, published a journal of his 
route, which attracted nmcli notice. In the folIoH'ing year he was less 
fortunate, being taken prisoner with his party, white in command of 
an ex|>editioii against the French. Being allowed to return home, he 
withdrew from the service and n'ent to reside at Mount Venioo, an 
estate which descended to him on tiie death of an elder brother. In 
1 T;;.!), he accepted the rank of Aide-de-camp to General Braddock, and 
was ]iresent at the surprise of the British in the woods near the Monon- 
gahclii, where his coolness, courage, and knowledge of Indian warfare, 
chielly contributed to the preservation of a handful of the troops. He 
escapi'd uniiurl, but had three horses killed under him, and liis dress 
was four times pierced with rifle-balls. Having gained much credit 
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by his conduct on this occasion, Washington was next employed to 
defend the western frontier against the incursions of the French and 
Indians. He concluded this harassing service at the end of four 
years, by reducing Fort du Quesne, and driving the French beyond 
the Ohio, and then resigned his commission. 

After his return to Mount Vernon, in 1759, Washington married ; 
and during the next fourteen years, his time was divided between his 
duties as a member of the Colonial Assembly, and agricultural pursuits, 
in which he took great interest. The disputes which preceded the 
Revolution again drew him from private life. He maintained that the 
Americans were entitled to all the rights of British subjects, and 
could not be taxed by a legislature in which they were not represented ; 
and he recommended that, on the failure of peaceful and constitutional 
resistance, recourse should be had to arms. In 1774, the command 
of the troops raised by Virginia was given to him ; and in 1775, he 
represented that State in the Convention held at Philadelphia. When 
the war began, Washington was chosen Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Army, an office which he accepted without remuneration, 
saying, that emolument would not have tempted him to forego the 
pleasures of private life, and that he should only require to have his 
expenses reimbursed. His private letters have since proved, that his 
object, at that time, was not to procure separation from England; 
but his alacrity in entering into the contest, and his constancy 
throughout its continuance, refute the insinuation, only countenanced 
by certain forged letters, that he was not hearty in the cause of 
independence. 

About fourteen thousand people were at this time collected around 
Boston, where General Gage was held in a state of siege. Washing- 
ton reached the insurgent camp in July, 1 775, and proceeded to give 
to the assembled multitude the form and discipline of a regular force. 
His next endeavours were to extend the period for which men enlisting 
were obliged to serve, and to ensure the maintenance of the troops by 
appointing a Commissary-General to collect supplies, instead of de- 
pending for them on the voluntary and uncertain contributions of the 
several States. Neither of these wishes was complied with, and the 
want of every requisite obliged Washington to change the siege into 
a blockade, until the following March, when, having obtained artillery 
and engineers, he forced the English to give up the town and embark 
on board their fleet. His conduct during this siege is admirable, both 
for the resolution with which he maintained the blockade with an 
inferior army composed of untried men, and the patience with which 
he endured the reproaches of the people, to whom the real difficulties 
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of his situation, with respect to arms and ammunition, could not be 
disclosed. He also established the principle, that captuced Americans 
should be treated as prisoners of war. 

In April, 1776, Washington anticipated the British in occupying 
New York, and the adjacent islands. Before the arrival of Lord Howe, 
in July, independence was proclaimed ; and the American general 
refused to negotiate unless acknowledged as the functionary of an 
independent government, saying, that America, being her own mistress, 
and having committed no fault, needed no pardon. A severe defeat 
on Long Island, and subsequent losses, compelled him to abandon the 
State of Xew York to the English, to retreat with great loss through 
New Jersey, and to take shelter behind the Delaware, near Philadel- 
]»hia. He showed much skill in preventing the British from taking 
advantage of these reverses, which he sought to repair by surprising 
their j)osts at Trenton and Princetown, in Jersey, where he made many 
hundred prisoners. These successes were well timed, and revived the 
broken spirit of the country. In 1777, Washington applied to 
Congress for more extensive powers, which were granted him, with the 
title of Dictator, by which he was empowered to act on his own 
responsibility in all military affairs. But he was not supplied with 
the means of acting effectually ; and the campaign of that year was 
one of misfortunes, the Americans being defeated at Brandywine, 
and forced to yield Philadelphia to the English. During the winter 
months ^^''ashington occupied a fortified camp at Valley Forge, and 
his army, ill-supplied with ammunition and provisions, was daily in 
daiiuor of bt'ing destroyed by hunger or the enemy. He freely ex- 
pressed his opinion to Congress of their misconduct, and his remarks 
oceasioned a faction which desired to displace him from his command, 
and to sul)stitute General Gates ; but this was never seriously at- 
tenii)ted. The campaign of 1778 was favourable to Washington; 
he recovered Philadelpliia, and following Clinton in his retreat through 
New Jersev, brouijht him to action at Monmouth. The issue of this 
engagement gave new confidence to the people, and completely restored 
him to the good will of Congress. During the years 1779 and 1780, 
tlie war was actively carried on in the South, and Carolina and Virginia 
were reduced by the British. In the autumn of 1760, Major Andre, 
who had been sent bv Clinton to concert with Arnold measures for 
betraying the post at West Point, was seized within the American lines» 
and tried and hanged as a spy. ^^'^hatever were the merits or misfor- 
tunes of the British oflicer, the duty of Washington was too plain to 
be mistaken, and the obloquy he incurred in its performance was un- 
deserved. 
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Washington had throughout contended that the country could only 
be delivered by raising a permanent army, and consolidating the 
union of the States, so as to form a vigorous government. Five years' 
experience had taught Congress the inefficiency of temporary armies, 
and they resolved to form a pennanent one with a system of half-pay 
and pensions, as an inducement to enter the sei*vice. But as the govern- 
ment of each State was empowered to levy its own taxes, and conduct all 
the measures for carrying this resolve into effect, such delay was 
occasioned, that although Count Rochambeau arrived from France in 
August, 1780, with an auxiliary force of five thousand men, the Ame- 
rican army could not actively cooperate with him during that year. 
The temporizing policy pursued by the States had severely tried the 
constancy of Washington, but did not lead him to despair of final suc- 
cess. The army, suffering extreme want, was kept in the field chiefly 
by attachment to his person. Attentive to alleviate their hardships, 
lie did not permit any disorderly license ; and although early in 1781 
he allowed Congress to pacify the revolted troops, he, on a second 
occasion, shortly after, forcibly compelled the mutineers to submit^ and 
summarily tried and executed many of them. 

The pecuniary aid of France, and increased activity of the American 
Government, enabled Washington to resume offensive measures in the 
summer of 1781. Earl Cornwallis, then in Virginia, and but feebly 
opposed by La Fayette, sent a part of his army to strengthen Clinton 
in New York. Shortly after, De Grasse arrived off" the coast of 
Virginia with a French fleet. Washington took advantage of this 
conjuncture to transfer the war to the South. Deceiving Clinton as 
to his real design, he marched rapidly through New Jersey and Mary- 
land, and, embarking his army on the Chesapejike, effected a junction 
at Williamsburgh with La Fayette. By the combined operation of 
their forces, assisted by the fleet under De Grasse, Lord Cornwallis 
was compelled to surrender at York Town, with his whole force, 
October 19, after a siege of thirteen days. This event decided the 
war ; but Washington remained watchful to preserve the advantages 
gained, and to provide for future contingencies, until 1783, when a 
general peace was concluded. 

Washington then prepared to resume his station as a private 
citizen. The army had become disaffected towards the States, and 
appeared not unwilling to subvert the freedom of their country, if the 
general had sought his own aggrandizement. But he nobly rejected 
all such schemes, and persuaded the soldiers to return home, and ti-ust 
to the assurance of Congress for the discharge of the arrears due to 
them. Having publicly taken leave of his officers, he repaired to 
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Annapolis, and, December 23, 1783, appeared in Congress, and re- 
signed his commission. He also presented the account of his receipts 
and expenditure during the late war, the items of which were entered 
in his own handwriting. His expenditure amounted to 19,306/., and 
it subsequently appeared that he had applied considerable sums of 
his own to the public service, which he neglected to claim. He 
asked no favour or reward for himself, except that his letters should 
be free from postage, but he strongly recommended to Congress the 
claims of his late army. Having delivered a farew^ell address to Con- 
gress, and forwarded one of a like character to the government of 
each State, pointing out the advantages they at present possessed, Mid 
giving his advice as to the future conduct of their affairs, he retired 
to Mount Vernon to enjoy the pleasures of private life. But althoogh 
the next two years were passed in retirement, the mind of Washing- 
ton was actively directed to public affairs. Beside maintaining a 
correspondence with the most eminent men, as well in Europe as in 
his own country, he was engaged in various projects to promote the 
agricultural and commercial interests of his native State, Under his 
direction, companies were formed to improve the navigation of the 
rivers James and Potomac, thus making Virginia the trading mart of 
the Western States. A number of shares in the James River Ccnn* 
pany, wliich were presented to him in 1785 by the legislature of 
Virginia, he employed in founding the college in Virginia, now called 
by liis name. His deference to the popular feelings and prejudices on 
the subject of liberty, was shown in his conduct with regard to the Cin- 
cinnati, a military society of which he was President, instituted to com* 
nieniorate the occurrences of the late war. An outcry was raised that 
the honours conferred by this society being hereditary, a titled order 
would be created in the State. Washington therefore prevailed on the 
members to annul the obnoxious regulations, and to agree that the 
society should cease at the termination of their lives. 

The want of union amongst the States, and the incapacity of the 
government, engaged the attention of every able man in America, and 
more especially interested Washington, who desired to witness the 
establishment of a great republic. The principal defect of the exist- 
ing government was, that no acts of Congress in forming commercial 
treaties, borrowing money, or introducing national regulations, were 
binding on the individual States, each of which pursued its own 
interests, without showing any disposition to redeem the engagements 
of the government with the public creditors, either at home or abroad. 
Washington's principles were democratic; but he was opposed to those 
wjio contended for the absolute independence of the individual States^ 
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being convinced that each must sacrifice a portion of its liberty for the 
security of the whole, and that, without an energetic central govern- 
ment, the confederation would be insignificant. His representations to 
the Congress and the individual States, backed by the increasing disr 
tress of the country, at length brought about the Convention of Phila- 
delphia, which met in May, 1787, and having chosen Washington 
President, continued sitting until September ; when the federal con- 
stitution was finally decided on, and was submitted to the States for 
their approval. 

Having acquitted himself of this duty, Washington retired to private 
life until March, 1789, when he was elected President of the United 
States. He had used no exertion to obtain this distinction, which his 
impaired health and love of retirement rendered unsuitable to him : 
he, however, accepted it, and his journey to New York was one con- 
tinued triumph. April 30, he took the oaths prescribed by the consti- 
tution, and delivered his inaugural address, in which he dwelt most 
fully on his own reasons for again entering on public life, and on the 
duties incumbent upon members of the Congress. He declared that 
he would receive no remuneration for his services, and required that a 
stated sum should be allowed for defraying the expenses of his office. 

The President of the Union being a new political personage, it 
became requisite to establish certain observances of etiquette towards 
him. Washington's arrangements in this respect were sufficiently 
simple, yet they excited jealousy, as savouring of regal and courtly 
customs. The restriction placed on the admission of idle visitors, who 
hourly intruded on him, caused much offence^ and became the subject 
of remonstrance, even from intelligent men. One of the first acts of 
Washington's administration was to empower the legislature to become 
responsible for the general debt of the States, and to levy taxes for the 
punctual'discharge of the interest upon it The operation of the new 
government was in every respect satisfactory, its beneficial influence 
being apparent in the increasing prosperity of the country ; and before 
the end of the second year's presidency, Rhode Island and North 
Carolina, which at first were dissentient, desired to pailicipate in the 
benefits of the Union, and were admitted as members. In 1790, 
Washington concluded a treaty with the hostile Indians on the Southern 
frontier ; but the war which he directed against the Indians on the North 
Western frontier was unfortunate, the American forces sustaining 
three severe defeats. Upon the whole, however, the period of his first 
Presidency passed over prosperously and tranquilly. He was annoyed 
by occasional differences in his cabinet, and by the discontent of the 
auti-federal party ; but being supported by John Adams, Hamilton, 
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and other able men, his government suffered no real embarrass- 
ment. 

In 1792, as he possessed the general confidence of the people, he 
was unanimously re-elected President; and in March, 1793, again 
took the oatlis of office. The French Revolution was hailed with 
joy by the Americans, among whom an almost universal wish 
prevailed, to assist in establishing, as they thought, true freedom 
in Europe. But Washington perceived that the real interests of 
his country required peace. He acknowledged the Government 
of the French Republic, and sent an ambassador to Paris ; but 
dechired his resolution to adopt a strict neutrality in the contest 
between France and the allied powers of Europe. Still the enthusiasm 
in favour of the French continued to increase; and, at the instigation 
of M. Genet, envoy from Paris, privateers were armed in the Ame- 
rican ports, and sent to cruise against the British. Washington 
promptly suppressed this practice ; and the conduct of Genet having 
been intempersite and insolent towards the President, and calculated 
to produce serious disturbance in the States, he took the requisite 
steps for having him recalled. The determination of the President 
to preserve peace was not the only ground of popular discontent. The 
imposition of excise taxes, as they were termed by the people, excited 
serious murmurings; and, in 1794, a general rising took place in 
Pennsylvania, which was put down without bloodshed by a vigorous 
display of force, and the principals, after being condemned to death, 
were pardoned. The ferment among the people made a war with 
England seemingly unavoidable. Washington, at this juncture, ap- 
j)oinled Mr. Jay envoy to England, with full powers to conclude a 
treaty, in which all points then at issue between the two nations should 
be arljusted. With the concurrence of the Senate he ratified this treaty, 
regardless oi* the outcry raised against it ; and subsequently upheld the 
authority of the President, in refusing to permit the House of Repre- 
sentatives to revise the articles it contained. The people soon perceived 
that the advantages to be derived from the contentions in Europe made 
it impolitic for their own country to become a party to them, and 
confidence and good will towards the President were in a great measure 
restored. These favourable dispositions were confirmed by the ter- 
mination of a successful war against the Indians, and by a treaty 
with Spain, by which the navigation of the Mississippi to the Ocean 
was secured to the Americans. 

Among the acts which immediately proceeded from Washington 
during his Presidency, were those for forming a fund to pay off the 
national del)t, and for organizing the militia of the country. He was 
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active and assiduous in his duties as chief magistrate, making tours 
through the States, and ascertaining the progressive improvement in 
each, and the means which would most tend to increase it. The 
limited powers conferred on the President prevented his effecting so 
much as he desired, and the public measures originating from him 
were but few. He declined being nominated a third time to the office 
of President, and on his retirement published an address to the people 
of the United States, in which, after remarking on the condition and 
prospects of the country, he insisted on the necessity of cementing the 
Union of the States, and upholding the supremacy of the Federal 
Government; he also advised them never to admit the influence of 
foreign powers, and to reap benefit from the quarrels amongst the 
States of Europe, by remaining at peace with all. 

Washington passed the rest of his days at Mount Vernon, en- 
gaged in the society of his friends, and in the improvement of his 
estate. He was for several years a member of the British Agricultural 
Association ; and the efforts he made to form a similar society in 
America, and his letters to Sir John Sinclair, (a fac simile copy of 
which is deposited in the British Museum,) show the interest 
he took in agricultural affairs. He died December 13, 1799, in 
his sixty-eighth year, after a few days' illness, and was buried at 
Mount Vernon. He left no family. Congress suspended its sitting 
on receiving the intelligence of his death, and a public mourning was 
ordered for him. 

In person, Washington was robust, and above the middle height. 
He was thoughtful and reserved, without being repulsive; and his 
manners were those of the old school of English gentlemen. Although 
mild and humane, he was stern in the performance of duty, and never, 
upon such occasions, yielded to softness or compassion. His speeches 
aud official letters are simple and earnest, but wanting perhaps in that 
conciseness which marks vigour of thought. Whilst President, he 
was assailed by the violence of party spirit. On his decease his worth 
was justly appreciated, and the sorrow at his loss was universal and 
sincere. Washington was distinguished less by the brilliancy of his 
talents than by his moral goodness, sound judgment, and plain but 
excellent understanding. His admirable use of those sterling, though 
homely qualities has gained a rank for him among the greatest and 
best of men ; and his name will be co-existent, as it was co-eval, with 
that of the empire, of which, no less by his rare civil wisdom than his 
eminent military talents, he may be considered the founder. 

The virtues which distinguish him from all others who have united 
the fame of statesman and captain, were two-fold, and they are as 
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ti;reat m they are rare, lie refused power which his own merit hful 
placed within his reach, constantly persisting in the preference of a 
repul>liean to a monarchical form of government, as the most congenial 
to liherty when it is not inconipatihle with the habits of the people and 
the circumstances of society ; and he even declined to continue longer 
than his years seemed to permit at the head of that commonwealth 
which he had founded. This subjugation of all ambitious feelings to 
the paramount sense of duty is his first excellence ; it is the. sacrifice 
of liis own aggrandizement to his counti7's freedom. The next is like 
unto it ; his constant love of peace Avhen placed at the head of afiairs : 
this was the sacrifice of the worthless glory which ordinary men prize 
the most, to the tranquillity and happiness of mankind. Wherefore 
to all ages and in all climes, they who most love public virtue will hold 
in eternal remembrance the name of George Washington ; never 
pronouncing it but with gratitude and awe, as designating a mortal 
removed above the ordinary lot of human frailty. 

The words of his last will in bequeathing his sword to bis nephews — 
the sword which he had worn in the sacred ivar of liberty — ought to 
l»e graven in letters of gold over every palace in the world : " This 
sword tliey shall never draw but in defence of freedom, or of their 
country, or of their kiudred ; and when thus drawn, they shall prefer 
falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment thereof." 

For farther information we refer to the works of Ramsay and Mar- 
shall; and to the Correspondence of Washington, published by Mr. 
Sparkes. 
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The Spanish scbctol may be said to tioM a middle place between tlie 
■chools <^Italy and Flanders. Tlie most natural and the most indigenous 
style it can boast is, unquestionably, that of MuriUo, who was never 
out of Spun ; and. although it is true that he formed his manner, in a 
great degree, from the study of Ribera and Vandyck, the principles 
of those painters are so different, that it would be difficult to recognise 
either model, in a union of the two. But Kfurillo superadded much 
that was his own, and much that was immediately, and somewhat too 
iadiscrinainfttely, derived from the observation of nature. The artists of 
the school.of Seville, of which MuriUo is the chief, were generally called 
aaturaSstag, as opposed to those who followed the Italian purity of taste 
in design, invention, and imitation. Although it is hardly safe to class 
all the professors of one province under a particular designation, the 
earlier school of Valencia may be considered the rival of the natura~ 
Hulas : its Italian character is to be traced from Vincent Juanes, who 
vras compared by Palomino to RaflFaelle ; in Ribalta, a work by whom, 
it is said, was mistaken in Rome for a perfonnance of Ratfaelle's; 
in Jacinto Geronimo di Espinosa, by Cean Bermudez called a second 
Domenichino; and in Pedro Orrente and Luis Tristan, Avho imitated 
Bassano and Titian. The appearance in Italy of the fac-similists and 
tenebroti (corresponding with the Spanish naturaltstas, with whom 
they are connected by Ribera's imitation of Caravaggio) is considered, 
with some reason, to have hastened the decline of painting in that 
country ; in Spain and Flanders, on the other hand, the art which had 
before been a feeble or mannered imitation of the best Italian works, 
then only began to be great when the style of the naturalistas was 
introduced. The practice of the Sevillian planters in copying objects of 
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still life as a preparatory study, was probably derived from the 
Netherlands, and this style again, which was ominous of degradation 
and decay in Italy, was the cause of much of the excellence of the 
Andalusian painters. The taste of these painters, in short, was for 
individual nature ; a taste which was in some degree, and in spite of 
themselves, corrected by their being almost exclusively employed in 
painting for churches. The arts in Spain, from their earliest introduc- 
tion, have been devoted to religion ; nor is it to be wondered that this 
should be the case in a country which seems to have considered itself 
in an especial manner the representative of Catholicism, a natural 
consequence, perhaps, of its defending the outposts of Christendom 
from tlie infidels. The representation of the human figure is strictly 
forbidden by the Koran, and there can be no doubt that the spirit of 
opposition was manifested in this point, as in every other, by the 
antagonists of the JMoors. The conquest of Granada at the close of the 
fifteenth centui-y happens to correspond with the beginning of the great 
sera of ai-t in Italy, but the demand for altar-pieces in Spain, before 
and after that time, is proved by a constant influx of Italian, Flemish, 
and even German painters ; a fact which is commonly explained by 
the wealth whicli flowed or was expected to flow into the country by 
the discovery of America about the same period. However this may be, 
so late as the seventeenth century, when painting may be supposed at 
length to have been appreciated for itself, and to have been applied to 
the ends of general cultivation, as the handmaid of history atid poetry, 
it is a curious fact that neither Roelas, Castillo, nor Murillo, not to men-^ 
tion earlier names, ever j)ainted a mythologic or merely historic subject. 
From the sublimest mysteries of the church, and from themes 
demanding more than ordinary elevation, the Sevillian painters turned 
with eagerness to the homely materials of modern miracles, and from 
these descended only to indulge their fondness for indiscriminate 
imitation. The pictures of Beggar Boys by which Murillo is perhaps 
most kno\ATi in this country, come under the class of subjects and 
display the mode of treatment which a schopl of mere copyists 
of nature would prefer. Some works of this kind, however, attri- 
buted to Murillo, and possessing great merit, are said, with probability, 
to be the work of Nunez de Villavicencio, his pupil. It was, how- 
ever, precisely such studies as these, which enabled Murillo and his 
contemporaries to infuse into their religious subjects that powerful 
reality which was among the means of naturalizing the art in Spain, 
and which thus produced a new style, uniting sometimes the dignity of 
tlie Italian School with the truth and vivacity of Flemish imitation. 
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Bartdom6 Elsteban Murillo is supposed by the writers who follow 
Palomino, among whom Cumberland is one, to have been born at 
Pila9, a town five leagues west of Seville, in the year 1613 ; but the 
discovery of the memorial of his baptism in Seville, with every proof 
of identity, shows that he was bom in that city, January 1, 1618. 
His early fondness for drawing induced his parents to place him with 
Joan del Castillo, a designer of some merit, although not remarkable 
as a colourist The gentle manners and good education of Murillo 
soon recommended him to his master, who appears to have preferred 
him to his other scholars, among whom were Pedro de M oya, and 
AIoDzo Cano ; but this preference did not exempt the favourite from 
the servile offices of grinding colours, preparing canvasses, and all the 
mechanical preparations which the Spanish painters considered an es-^ 
sential part of an artist's education. It appears that the schools of Seville 
generally were deficient in casts from the antique ; and in investigating 
the structure of the human frame, the studies of the artists were chiefly 
limited to an anatomical figure by Becerra, a sculptor who had 
returned to Spain early in the sixteenth century, from the school of 
M. Angelo. The living model was, however, constantly referred to, and 
the fellow-students of Murillo were in the habit of sitting to each other 
for portions of figures that were wanted, when they could not afford to 
pay hired models. It was also tlie custom of the schools to study 
drapery arranged on the mannequin, or lay-figure, by the master. 
It was more usual to paint than to draw from the figures, but no 
student was permitted to copy the model thus till he had attained 
dexterity with the brush by imitating objects of still life : a practice 
which accounts for the number of well-painted Spanish pictures of this 
class. Such pictures, often representing eatables \vith kitchen utensils, 
we known by the general name of Bodegones. Herrera el Mozo was 
called by the Italians " Lo spagnuolo de' pesci," from his skill in 
painting fish, and Pedro de Camprobin equalled the best masters in 
fruit and flowers. Velasquez and Murillo, it is said, acquired their 
power of execution from their early practice in this kind of imitation. 
The mode of copying the human figure was dictated by these preliminary 
studies ; freedom of hand, a disdain of minuteness more than compen- 
sated by powerful effects, indifference as to selection, and consequently, 
a very moderate degree of beauty of form, distinguish the Spanish 
naturalistas. About the time Murillo began his career, the school of 
Seville was rapidly advancing under the influence of four distinguished 
masters and teachers of the art, Herrera the elder, or, to give him hia 
Spanish appellation, Herrera el viejo, Pacheco, (under both of whom 
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Velasquez studied), Roelas, and Castillo. The greatest emulation 
existed among their respective scholars ; and in all public works in 
which the latter competed, the credit of the master was considered at 
stake as well as their own. 

Murillo soon distinguished himself in the school of Castillo ; his first 
conmiissions from public bodies were a Madonna del Rosario, with St. 
Domingo, painted for the college of Santo Tomas ; and a Virgin, with Stp 
Francis and other saints, for the convent of *' la Regina." In these works 
the artist followed, in some degree, the style of Castillo. His master 
having removed to Cadiz, the young painter remained without recom- 
mend at ion and without employment, and was compelled to do coarse 
altar-pictures and saints for the Jeria, or market, which was held once 
a week in the parish ** Omnium Sanctorum," and which seems to have 
been chiefly devoted to the conmierce with South America. The 
paintings offered in this market, or fair, for sale, were generally the 
work of the most inferior artists, and the expression "pinturade feria** 
is still proverbially applied to pictures of the lowest class. Such was 
the rapidity with which these works were done, that it appears it was 
not uncommon for the artist to produce his saint while the purchaser 
was cheapening the bargain, and the Spanish writer, whose authority 
is chiefly foUoweil in this memoir, goes so far as to say, that a San 
Onofre was presently transformed to a San Cristobal, or a Virgen del 
Carmen to a San Antonio, or even to the representation of the Souls 
in Purgatory. Better artists, however, occasionally condescended to 
paint such j)ictures, and with some augmentation of price ; but even 
the worst porfonnors wore known, in some instances, to acquire such 
dexterity by this work, that very little additional study in the regular 
schools converted them into respectable artists. This singular mode of 
attaining:; mechanical facility must therefore be reckoned among the 
causes which intlueneed the executive style of the Sevillian painters; 
and Murillo, among others, no doubt benefited by his })ractice in the 
Jeria. 

A circumstance occurred about the same time which had great 
influence on his life. His fellow-student, Pedro de Moya, who had 
accomj)anied the army to Flanders, conceived a great admiration for 
the works of Vandyck, and went to London to study under the 
Flemish painter, where he soon fonned a style bearing a strong 
resemblance to that of his master. On tlie death of Vandyck, Moya 
returned to Seville, where lie presently attracted the attention of his 
former companions by the accurate, yet powerful manner of painting 
which he had acquired. To Murillo the style was so new, that he 
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determined at once to go either to Flanders or Italy, to perfect himself 
in tlie art. It was at this moment that he felt his poverty to be a 
serious misfortune ; but, not dismayed by difficulties, he set to work 
afresh for his South American and West Indian patrons, and having 
saved a small sum of money, without communicating his intentions to 
any one, and without even taking leave of his sister, whom he left with 
an uncle, he quitted Seville for Aladrid, with the intention of proceeding 
to Italy, at the age of twenty-four. On his arrival at the capital, he 
naturally waited on Diego Velasquez, who was a native of Seville and 
had received his professional education there ; he was at this time 
first painter to the king (Philip IV). To this distinguished artist 
Murillo opened his desire to visit Italy, and begged some letters 
of introduction for Rome. Velasquez received him with kindness, 
promised him assistance, and made him most liberal offers for his 
immediate advantage. Meanwhile the desire of the young painter to 
see the best specimens of the art was in a great measure gratified under 
the auspices of his new friend, by his inspection of the pictures in the 
Royal Palace, at Buen Retiro, and in the Escorial. He immediately 
expressed a wish to make copies of some of these works, and while 
Velasquez accompanied the King to Aragon, in the year 1642, Murillo 
copied some pictures by Vandyck, Spagnoleto, and Velasquez himself. 
These copies were shown to the King on his return by Velasquez, and 
were admired by all the court. The disgrace of the minister Olivarez, 
in 1643, was deeply felt by Velasquez, to whom the Count Duke had 
been a generous patron ; and although it did not diminish the esteem 
in which the King held the painter, this circumstance seems first to 
have disgusted Murillo with Madrid, On the return of Velasquez 
from Zaragosa, in 1644, he was astonished at the progress of his 
scholar, and finding him sufficiently advanced to profit by a visit to 
Italy, he offered to procure for him letters of recommendation and other 
assistance from the King himself. Murillo had, however, already 
determined to return to Seville, influenced either by domestic consider- 
ations, or by having already satisfied the wish which first urged him to 
leave his native city. Velasquez regretted this resolution, imagining 
that the young painter would have arrived at still greater perfection if 
he could have studied for a time in Rome. 

The first works done by Murillo after his return to Seville in 
1645 were the pictures of the convent of San Francisco. The 
building was destroyed by fire in 1810, but several of the paint- 
ings are now in the collection of Marshal Soult. In the pictures of 
San Francisco, Cean Bermudez recognises an imitation of Vandyck, 
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Ribera^ and Velasquez, the three painters whom Murillo chiefly studied 
wliile at Madrid. His new works excited general attention ; so little 
had he been known before he left Seville, and so studious and retired 
had been his habits, that his absence had scarcely been noticed, and 
his re-appearance with so masterly a style of ]»ainting astonished hia 
fellow-citizens. The fame of Herrera, Pacheco, and Zurbaran, was at 
once eclipsed, and he was universally acknowledged the first painter 
of the Sevillian School. The obscurity in which he had lived before 
his visit to Madrid was now exchanged for the most flattering attentions 
of the powerful and wealthy, and many of the chief citizens wished 
to have their portraits done l)y him. Meanwhile he painted the Flight 
into Efi^ypt, in the church de la Merced, which has been attributed 
to Velasquez, and other works now no longer in Spain. In 1648, he 
married Doiia Beatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor, a lady of birth and 
some fortune, a native of Pilas, from which circumstance, perhaps^ 
originated the mistake of Palomino in assigning that town as the birth- 
place of her husband. A change in his manner of painting, adopted, 
as Cean Bermudez asserts, to please the public, is observable soon after 
this period. It succeeded in pleasing all parties, for the new manner 
was extolled even by the warmest admirers of the previous performances 
of the master. The works of Murillo may be divided into three distinct 
styles : the first, necessarily very different from his subsequent manner, 
is to be sought in the specimens which date before his departure for 
M<idrid ; the second, is that which he acquired in the capital, and la 
exemplified by the works above-mentioned, done immediately after his 
return ; the third manner dates from about 1650, and the first public 
work which may be cited as illustrating- it, is an Immaculate Concep- 
tion (a subject often treated by the Spanish painters) in the convent of 
San Francisco, j)ainted in 1652. 

The latter and characteristic style of Murillo may be generally 
described as possessing more suavity, and softer transitions of light and 
shade, than that of the iiaturalistas of his time. It is remarkable, 
besides, for a general harmony of hues ; for considerable, but by no 
means uniform, softness of contour ; for simplicity and propriety of atti- 
tude and expression ; for physiognomies, if not always distinguished by 
beauty or refinement, yet interesting from a certain character of purity 
and goodness ; for free yet well-arranged drapery ; for a force of light 
on the principal objects, and, above all, for surprising truth in the 
colour of the flesh, heightened by an almost constant opposition of dark- 
grey backgrounds. The two pictures of St. Leander and St. Isidore, 
in the sacristy of the Cathedral, were done in 1655. In the same year 
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Murillo ^minted the Nativity of Uie Virgin, now in the Cathedral ; and 
in 1656 the great picture of St. Antony of Padua, tlie altar-piece of the 
Baptistery of the same church : the picture of the Baptism of Clirist 
in the same Retablo^ or architectural frame, is also hy Murillo, but by 
no means equal to the St. Antony. The four half circles, formerly in 
the church of Santa Maria la Blanca, belong to the same time, as well 
18 a Dolorosa^ and St. John the Evangelist, done for tlie same church. 
In 1658 Murillo undertook, without any aid from the government, to 
establish a public academy in Seville; and, after great difficulties, 
owing to the imperious temper of his rivals Juan de Valdes Leal and 
Francisco de Herrera el Mozo, who was just returned from Italy, he 
succeeded in his object, and the academy was opened in 1660. Murillo 
was the first president, but, from whatever cause, he was not re-elected 
to that office after the first year : the multitude of his occupations is, 
kowever, the most probable reason to be assigned for this. Although 
the best Spanish painters, such as Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran, and 
others, arrived at the excellence they attained without an early 
acquaintance with the antique, there being, as we have seen, no casts 
from the Greek statues in the private schools of Seville, yet, on the 
establishment of a public academy, it might be supposed that it would 
have been furnished with the best examples of form. Such, however, 
does not appear to have been the case : except a few drawings by the 
professors, which were copied by mere beginners, there were, it seems, 
no other models than the living figure and the draped mannequin ; and 
when once admitted to copy from the life, the students were in the 
habit of confining their practice to painting, without considering that 
of drawing at all essential. This method of instruction was peculiar to 
the Academy of Seville, as distinguished from other similar establish- 
ments in Spain ; and it is evident that the object was to follow up the 
method which had already been sufficient by itself to render tlie school 
illustrious. It may be observed that the study of drapery in this 
school had the effect, to a certain extent, of ennobling the style of the 
painters ; and they were perhaps led to pay attention to this branch 
of the art, from so often witnessing the fine effect of drapery in the 
dresses of the religious orders. Sir Joshua Reynolds has somewhere 
justly observed, that a grand cast of drapery is sometimes of itself 
sufficient to give an air of dignity to a picture. 

About 1668, Murillo began the celebrated series in the Hospital de 
San Jorge, or de la Caridad, whence came several of the pictures now 
in the possession of Marshal Soult. Among those that remain, the 
most remarkable and most copious compositions, are the Moses striking 
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the Rock, and the miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. The Prodigal Son, 
Abraham receiving the Angels, the Pool of Bethesda, and the Deliver- 
ance of Peter from Prison are now in Paris ; they are all excellent 
specimens of the master. The Picture of San Juan de Dios beating 
an infirm mendicant, is celebrated for its strength of effect, and has 
been compared, and even attributed, to Spagnoleto. Another com* 
position, now in Madrid, representing Santa Isabel curing the diseased 
poor, a wonderful specimen of imitation, was the greatest favourite of 
the series \nth the common people, when in its original place, owing, 
perhaps, to the ver}* familiar and disgusting details of the subject ; it was 
generally known by the name of el Tiiioso, from the princi]>al figure, a 
boy whose sore head the Saint is dressing. The habit of copying to 
illusion the merest accidents of nature without distinction, naturally led 
the Spanish painters to all the defonnities that can be excused by the 
epithet " picturesque." The details of the picture just mentioned would 
be loathsome, even in words, yet other Sevillian painters went beyond 
it ; and Murillo himself, on seeing a picture in which some dead bodies 
are painted witli repulsive reality by Juan de Valdes, in the church of 
the Caridad, observed to that artist, that " it could only be looked at 
while holding the nostrils." 

Cean Bernmdez remarks of the Tifioso, that the figure of the Queen 
Santa Isabel (whom by the >vay he makes a Queen of Portugal in one 
of his works and a Queen of Hungary in another) is equal to Vandyck ; 
the face of the boy illuminated by the reflection of a basin of water, 
worthy of Paul Veronese ; and an old woman and a mendicant un- 
biihlinii; his leg, as fine as Velasquez. He concludes by asserting, 
that if instead of the numbers of copies, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
luive been made from all the pictures of the Caridad, a series of accurate 
eujjjraviuij^s after them had been executed, these compositions would be 
as much celebrated and admired as those of the best Italian painters. 
The pi(*tures of the Caridad were finished in 1674. The Capuchin 
Cimvent is another vast gallery of the fine works of Murillo. Without 
reckoning smaller pieces, there are twenty pictures by his hand in the 
convent with figures the size of life. Among these one is said to have 
obtained tlie esj>eoial preference of the painter himself; the subject is 
Santo Tonias di Villanueva distributing alms. In the Nativity, 
Murillo has followed the artifice of Correggio, by making the light 
emanate from the infant : this picture is one of the best of the 
series. The Annunciation is remarkable for the beauty and dignity of 
the Angel, and for the graceful humility of the Virgin. Three pictures, 
done for the Hospital delos Venerables, about 1678, are mentioned by 
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the author already quoted as admirable performances : among thenl 
the Penitence of St. Peter is described as surpassing the same subject 
by Ribera, and an Immaculate Conception as superior in colour and 
admirable management of light and shade to every similar composition 
by the artist himself. In the refectory of the convent is the portrait of 
Don Justino Neve, by whom Murillo was employed to paint the pictures 
just mentioned; his biographer says it is in all respects equal to 
Vandyck. The altar pictures of the Convent of San Agustin, and a 
long list of single figures of saints, some larger than life, together with 
many portraits of superiors of religious orders, scarcely complete the 
catalogue of Murillo's public works in Seville, and it would be too long 
to enumerate those which exist in other parts of Spain. The pictures 
which he executed for private collections were almost equally numerous, 
and his biographer asserts, that at the beginning of the last century 
there was scarcely a house of respectability in Seville that was not 
ornamented with some work of his. They began to disappear when 
Philip V. and his court visited the city. Many were presented or sold 
to the noblemen and ambassadors* who accompanied the king, and 
are now in galleries of Madrid and other cities of Europe. Since 
that time, however, several of the principal families have made their 
pictures heir-looms, and thus guarded, as far as possible, against a 
further dispersion of their countryman's works. Murillo's last work 
was the altar-piece of the Capuchins, at Cadiz, representing the 
Marriage of St. Catherine. While employed on this picture he fell 
from the scaffold ; and a serious malady, which was the consequence, 
compelled him to return to Seville, where he soon after died, 
April 3, 1682. He was buried in a chapel of the Church of Santa 
Cruz. It was to this chapel he was in the habit of going to 
contemplate Campana's picture of the Descent from the Cross ; and 
shortly before his death, being asked by the sacristan, who wanted to 
shut the church, why he lingered there, he answered, " I am only 
waiting till these holy men shall have taken down the Lord from the 
Cross." The picture of the marriage of St. Catherine was finished by 
Francisco Meneses Osorio, one of the eleven scholars of Murillo 
enumerated by Cean Bermudez. 

The short account of Murillo, in Cumberland's " Anecdotes of 
eminent Painters in Spain," is taken from the incorrect but 
amusing '* Parnaso Espaflol pintoresco laureado " of Palomino. 
A very good general and concise history of the Spanish school 
(though containing several errors of the press in dates), with an 
interesting list, not to be found elsewhere, of the early pictures of 
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Murillo, is contained in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 26. Tliere 
are> probably, no other English works on the subject, except in a 
Dictionary of Spanish Painters, not yet complete, and the incidental 
notices in books of travels. The foregoing account is chiefly taken 
from a Letter by Cean Bermudez, " Sohre el estilo y gusto en la 
Fintura de la Elscuela Sevillana, &c. Cadiz, 1806," published sub- 
sequently to his " Diccionario Historico de los mas ilustres profesores 
de las Bellas Aries en Espaiia. Sladrid, 1800," which has also been 
consulted. 




(UuljFjmlly of Murillo.] 
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AfiGUEL DB Cervantes Saavedra was baptized October 9, 1547, 
at Alcaic de Heuares, a town of New Castile, not far from Madrid. 
The exact date of his birth does not appear ; and even the locality of it 
has been disputed by several towns, as the Grecian cities contended 
for the honour due to the birth-place of Homer. Sprung from uoble, 
but not wealthy parents, he was sent at an early age to the metropolis, 
to qualify himself for one or other of the only lucrative professions in 
Spain, the church, the law, or medicine ; but his attention was diverted 
from this object by a strong propensity to ivriting verses. Juan Lopez 
de Hoyos, a teacher of some note, under whom he studied ancient and 
modem literature, thought Cervantes the most promising of his pupils; 
and inserted an elegy, and other verses of his favourite's composition, 
in an account of the funeral of Queen Isabel, wife of Philip H., published 
in 1569. Tliese, like the greater number of Cervantes' early poems, 
which are very numerous, do not rise above mediocrity ; though the 
author, who was a long lime in discovering that his real talent lay in 
prose writing, seems to have thought otherwise. He was an inde- 
fatigable reader, and used to stop before the book-stalls in the street, 
perusing anything that attracted his attention. In this manner he gained 
that intimate knowledge of the old literature of liis country, which is 
displayed in his works; especially in the " Canto de Caliope," the 
" Escrutinio de la libreria de Don Quixote," and the " Viage al 
Pamaso." Thus he spent his time, reading and writing verses, seem- 
ingly heedless of his future subsistence, until the pressure of want, and 
the ill success of his poetry, drove liim to quit Spain, and seek his 
fortune elsewhere. He went to Rome, and entered the service of 
Cardinal GiuUo Acquaviva ; but soon after enlisted as a private in the 
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armament which Pope Pius V. fitted out in 1570 for the relief of 
Cyprus, then attacked by the Turks. In 1571 he fought in the famous 
battle of Lepanto, when tlie combined squadrons of the Christian 
powers, commanded by Don Juan of Austria, defeated and destroyed 
the Ottoman fleet. On that memorable day Cervantes received a 
gun-shot wound, which for life deprived him of the use of his left hand- 
Far however from repining, the generous Spaniard always expressed 
his joyfulness at having purchased the honour of sharing in that victory 
at that price. The wounded were landed at Messina, and Cervantes 
among them. Having recovered his health, he enlisted in the troops 
of Naples, then subject to the crown of Spain. In 1575, as he was 
voyaging to Spain, the vessel was taken by corsairs ; and being carried 
to Algiers, Cervantes became a slave to Dali Mami, an Albanian 
renegade, notorious for cruelty. The high-spirited Spaniard bent all 
his energies to elfect an escape; and contrived to get out of the city of 
Algiers, and conceal himself in a cave by the sea-coast, near a garden 
belonging to a renegade, named Hassan, whose gardener and another 
slave were in the secret. He was there joined by several Christian 
prisoners ; and the party remained in the cave for several months^ 
hoping that the opj)ortune arrival of some vessel might deliver them 
from their anxious duress. At last a ransomed captive, a native of 
Majorca and friend of Cervantes, left Algiers, and returning to his 
country, fitted out a vessel, with the intention of releasing liis 
countrymen. He arrived olf the coast in the night, and was on the 
]mut of landing near the entrance of the cave, when some Moors, who 
wore ])assing by, spiod liini, and raised the alarm, on which the vessel 
stoixl out again to sea. One of Hassan's two servants next day went 
to the Dey, and, in lio])es of a reward, informed him that fifteen 
Christians were concealed in the cave. Tliey were immediately 
seized and loaded with chains. Cervantes, who appeared the leader, 
was clos(»Iy ([uestioned by the Dey himself, whether he had any 
accomplices in the city. He answered steadily, that the scheme hiid 
been planned and carried on by himself alone. After this examination, 
he was returned to his master. Nothing disheartened, he devised other 
means of escape, which likewise failed; until at last he conceived the 
daring scheme of organising a general rising of the Christian slaves 
in Algiers, and taking forcible possession of the town. But by the 
cowardice of some of them, the plot was betrayed; and Cervantes was 
again seized, and carried to the prison of the Dey, who declared that 
his capital and his ships were not safe " unless he kept himself a 
close watch over the crippled Spaniard." So earnest was he in this 
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feeling, that he even purchased Cervantes from his master, and kept 
him confined in irons ; hut he did not otherwise ill treat the prisoner, 
partly, perhaps, out of respect for so brave a man, partly in the hope of 
obtaining a high ransom for him. Father Haedo, in his '' Topografia 
de Argel," gives an account of Cervantes* captivity, and of the repeated 
attempts which he made to escape. Meantime his mdowed mother 
and his sister in Spain had not forgotten him, and they contrived, in 
the* year 1579, to raise a sum of 300 ducats, which they delivered to 
two monks of the order of Trinity, or Mercy, who were proceeding to 
Algiers for the ransom of slaves. In 1580 they arrived, and treated 
with the Dey for Cervantes' ransom, which, after an extravagant sum 
had been demanded, was settled at 500 golden scudi. The good fathers 
made up the deficiency in the sum they had been intrusted with ; and 
at last, in September of that year, Cervantes found himself free. Early 
in the follo>ving year he returned to Spain. Having met nothing but 
misfortunes and disappointment in his endeavours to make his fortune 
in the world, he now determined to return to his literary pursuits. In 
1584 he published his " Galatea," a pastoral novel. At the end of 
that year he married Doila Catalina Palacios de Salazar, a lady of 
ancient family, of the town of Esquivias. This marriage, however, does 
not seem to have much improved his fortune, for he began soon after 
to write for the stage as a means of supporting himself. In the next 
five years he composed between twenty and thirty plays, which were 
performed at Madrid, and, it would seem, most of them with success. 
A few are still remembered, namely, " Los Tratos de Argel," in 
which he describes the scenes of Algerine captivity ; " La Destruccion 
de Numancia," and " La Batalla Naval." He ceased to write for 
the stage about 1590, when Lope de Vega was rising into repu- 
tation. After this he lived several years at Seville, where he had some 
wealthy relatives, and where he appears to have been employed as a 
commercial agent. He was at Seville in 1598, at the time when 
Philip II. died. The pompous preparations for the funeral, the gor- 
geous hearse and pall, and the bombastic admiration of the people of 
Seville at their own magnificence on the occasion, excited the grave 
and sober Castilian's vein of irony, and he ridiculed the boastful 
Andalusians in a sonnet which became celebrated, and which begins 

Voto k Dios que me espanta esta grandeza. 
** I declare to God that all this magnificence quite overwhelms me,*' &c. 

He has also given an amusing account of the peculiar character, taste, 
and habits of the Sevillians in one of his tales, " Rinconete y Cortadillo," 
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in whicli he describes the several classes of the iohabitaiits of that city, 
which is the second in Spain, and, in many respects, offers a strong 
contrast to Madrid. It was in one of his journeys between these two 
cities that he resided some time in the province of La Mancha, which 
he has rendered famous by his great work. He examined attentively 
both the country and tlie people ; he saw the cave of Montesinos, the 
Lagunas de Ruydera, the plain of Montiel, Puerto Lapice, the 
Batanas, and other places which he has described in Don Quixote. 
Being intrusted with some conmiission or warrant for recovering certain 
arrears of tithe due from the village of Argamasilla to the Prior of 
St. John of Consuegra, he incurred the hostility of the villagers, who 
disputed his powers, and threw him into prison ; and he seems to 
have remained in confinement for some time, as during that period he 
imagined and sketched the first part of Don Quixote, as he himself 
has stated in the preface. He fixed upon this village of Argamasilla as 
the native place of his hero, without however mentioning its name* 
" which," he says at the beginning of the book, " I have no par- 
ticular wish to remember." After this occurrence, we find Cervantes 
living with his family at Valladolid in 1604-5, while Philip III. and 
his court were residing there. There is a document among the 
records of the prison of that city, from which it appears that, in 
June 1605, Cervantes was taken up on suspicion of being concerned 
in a night brawl which took place near his house, and in which a knight 
of Santiago was mortally wounded. The wounded n^an came to the 
house in which Cervantes lived, and was helped up-stairs by one of the 
other lodgers wh(»ni he knew, assisted l)y Cervantes, who had come out 
at the noise. The magistrate arrested several of the inmates of the 
house, which contained live different families, living in as many sets of 
chambers on the different floors. From the examinations taken it 
appears tliat Cervantes, his wife and daughter, his widowed sister and 
her daughter, his half sister, who was a monja, or domestic nun, and a 
female servant, occupied apartments on the first floor ; and that Cer- 
vantes was in the habit of being visited l>y several gentlemen, both on 
commercial business and on account of his literary merit. Cervantes 
was honourably acquitted; as the wounded man, before he died, 
acknowledged that he had received the fatal blow from an unknown 
stranger, who insolently obstructed his passage, upon which they drew 
their swords. Soon afterwards, in 1605, the first part of Don Quixote 
appeared at Madrid, whither Cervantes prob.ibly removed after the 
court left Valladolid. It seems at once to have become popular ; for 
four editions were published in the course of the year. But it was 
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assailed with abuse by the fanatical admirers of tales of chivalry, by 
several dramatic and other poets unfavourably alluded to, and also by 
some of the partisans of Lope de Vega, who thought that Cervantes 
had not done justice to their idol. 

Cervantes did not publish anything for seven years after the appear- 
ance of the first part of Don Quixote. He seems to have spent this 
long period in studious retirement at Madrid : he had by this time 
given up all expectations pf court favour or patronage, which it would 
appear that he at one time entertained. Philip III ., although remarkably 
fond of Don Quixote, the perusal of which was one of tlie few things 
that could draw a smile from his melancholy countenance, was not a 
patron of literature, and he thought not of inquiring after the circum- 
stances of the writer who had afforded him some moments of innocent 
gratification* Cervantes, however, gained two friends among the 
powerful of the time, Don Pedro de Castro, Count de Lemos, and 
Don Bernardo de Sandoval, Archbishop of Toledo. To the first he 
was introduced by his friends, the two brothers and poets Argensola, 
who were attached to the household and enjoyed the confidence of the 
Count. In 1610, when De Lemos went as Viceroy to Naples, Cervantes 
expected to go with him ; but he was disappointed ; and he attributed 
his failure to the coldness and neglect with which his application to 
that effect was treated by the Argensolas. It is certain, however, that 
he received from the Count de Lemos some substantial marks of favour, 
and among them a pension for the remainder of his life. To this noble- 
man Cervantes dedicated the second part of his Don Quixote, and other 
works, with strong expressions of gratitude. The Spanish biographers 
say also that he received assistance in money from the Archbishop of 
Toledo. These benefactions, added to his wife's little property at 
Esquivias and the remains of his own small patrimony, kept him above 
absolute want, though evidently in a state of penury. 

In 1613 he published his " Novelas Exemplares," or moral tales. 
They have always been much esteemed, both for the purity of the lan- 
guage and for the descriptions of life and character which they contain. 

In 1614 Cervantes published his '* Viage al Parnaso," in which he 
passes in review the poets of former ages, as well as his contem- 
poraries, and discusses their merits. While rendei-ing justice to 
the Argensolas, he alludes to the above-mentioned disappointment 
which they had caused him. He complains of his own poverty with 
poetical exaggeration, and styles himself " the Adam of poets." He 
next sold eight of his plays to the bookseller Villaroel, who printed 
them ; after observing, however, that Cervantes' prose was much better 
relished by the public than his poetry, a judgment which has been 
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generally confirmed by critics. These plays were dedicated to the 
Count de Lemos^ whom he tells that he was preparing to bring out 
Don Quixote armed and' spurred once more. Cervantes had then 
nearly finished the second part of his immortal work ; but before he 
had time to send it to press, there appeared a spurious continuation of 
the Don Quixote, the author of which, apparently an Aragonese, 
assumed the fictitious name of Avellaneda. It was published at Tar- 
ragona towards the end of 1614. It is very inferior in style to the 
original, which it strives to imitate. The writer was not only guilty, 
of plagiarisms from the first part of Cervantes' work, already published, 
but he evidently pirated several incidents from the second part, which 
was still in MS., and to which^ by some means or other, he must have 
found access. At the same time, he scruples not to lavish vulgar abuse 
on Cervantes, ridiculing him for the lameness which an honourable 
wound had entailed upon him, and for his other misfortunes. Thb 
disgraceful production was deservedly lashed by the injured author in 
the second part of Don Quixote, which was published in 1615, and 
received with universal applause. His fame now stood at the highest* 
and distinguished strangers arriving at Madiid were eager to be intro- 
duced to him. His pecuniary circumstances, however, remained at the 
same low ebb as before. The Count de Lemos, who was still at 
Naples, appears to have been his principal friend. 

In October, 1615, Cervantes felt the first attacks of dropsy. He 
bore the slow progress of this oppressive disease with his usual 
serenity of mind ; and occupied himself in preparing for the press 
his last production, "Persiles y Sigismunda," an elegant imitation of 
Heliodorus's Ethiopian story. The last action of his life was to dictate 
the affecting dedication of this work to the Count de Lemos. He 
died without much struggle, April 23, 1616, in his sixty-ninth 
year. It is a singular coincidence, that Spain and England should 
have lost on the same day of the same year the peculiar glory of 
their national literature : for this was the day upon which Shak- 
speare died. By his will he ap[)ointed his wife and a friend as his 
executors, and requested to be buried in the monastery of the Trini- 
tarios, the good fathers who had released him from captivity. After 
the custom of pious Spaniards, he had inscribed himself cis a brother of 
the third order of St. Francis, and in the dress of that order he was 
ciirried to his grave. No monument was raised to his memoiy. The 
house in which he died was in the Calle (or street) de Leon, where the 
Royal Asylum now stands. 

C«*rvantes' great work is too generally known to require criticism. 
It is one of those few productions which innnortalizc the literature and 
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language to wliich they belong. The interest excited by such a work 
never dies, for it is interwoven with the very nature of man. The 
particular circumstances which led Cervantes to the conception of Don 
Quixote have long ceased to exist. Books of chivalry have been for- 
gotten, and their influence has died away ; but Quixotism, under some 
form or another, remains a characteristic of the human mind in all 
ages : man is still the dupe of fictions and of his own imagination, and 
it is for this, that, in reading the story of the aberrations of the Knight 
of La Mancha, and of the mishaps that befell him in his attempt to 
redress all the wrongs of the world, we cannot help applying the 
moral of the tale to incidents that pass every day before our own eyes, 
and to trace similarities between Cervantes' hero and some of our 
living acquaintances. 

The contrast between the lofty, spiritual, single-minded knight, and 
his credulous, simple, yet shrewd, and earth-seeking squire, is an 
unfailing source of amusement to the reader. It has been disputed 
which of the two characters, Don Quixote or Sancho, is most 
skilfully drawn, and best supported through the story. They are 

both excellent, both suited to each other. The contrast also between 
the style of the work and the object of it affords another rich vein 
of mirth. Cervantes' object was to extirpate by ridicule the whole 
race of turgid and servile imitators of the older chivalrous tales; 
which had become a real nuisance in his time, and exercised a very per- 
nicious effect on the minds and taste of the Spaniards. The i)erusal 
of those extravagant compositions was the chief pastime of peoj)le of 
every condition ; and even clever men acknowledged that they had 
wasted whole years in this unprofitable occupation, which had spoiled 
their taste and perverted their imaginations so much, that they could 
not for a long time after take up a book of real history or science 
without a feeling of weariness. Cervantes was well acquainted with 
the nature and the effects of the disease: he had himself employed 
much time in such pursuits, and he resolved to prepare a remedy for 
the public mind. That his example has been taken as a precedent by 
vulgar and grovelling persons, for the purpose of ridiculing all eleva- 
tion of sentiment, all enthusiasm and sense of honour, forms no just 
ground of censure on Cervantes, who waged war against that which 
was false and improbable, and not against that which is noble and 
natural in the human mind. Nature and tnith have their sublimity, 
which Cervantes understood and respected. 

The best Spanish editions of Don Quixote are that of the Spanish 
Academy, in four vols. 4to., 1788; the edition by Don Juan Antonio 
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Pellicer, with a good life of Cervantes, five vols. 8vo,, 1798; and the 
edition by Don Martin F. de Navarrete, five vols. 8vo., 1819. The 
edition published by the Rev. J. Bowie, six volumes in three, 4to. 
liondon, 1781, contains a valuable commentary, explanatory of 
idioms, proverbs, &c. Of the English translations, the oldest by 
Skelton is still much esteemed; there are also versions by Motteux, 
Jarvis, and Smollet. A new translation was made for the splendid 
Ijondon edition of 1818, four vols. 4to., enriched with engravings from 
pictures by Smirke. Le Sage translated Don Quixote into French; 
hut with omissions and interpolations which render this a very un- 
faithful version. 

Next to Don Quixote, Cervantes' best works are his * Novelas.' 
They have been translated into English. The language of Cervantes 
is pure Castilian, and is esteemed by learned Spaniards to be one of 
the best models for prose composition. 

Don Agustin Garcia de Arrieta published in 1814 an ioedited 
comic novel of Cervantes, styled ' La Tia Fingida,' or ' The 
Feigned Aunt,' to which he ac'ded a dissertation on the spirit of 
Cervantes and liis works. The best biographers of Cervantes are 
Pellicer and Navarrete, already mentioned. 
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THK.iedebrated King of Prussia was in no respect indebted for his 
penoiiKl .pcatness to the virtues or example of his immediate pro- 
geniton. His grandfather Frederic I., the first of the House of 
Bnadepburg who assumed the title of King, was a weak and empty 
prinoe, friwse character was taken by his own wife to exemplify the 
idea of infinite littleness. I£s father, Frederic William, was a man 
crf'aTident and brutal disposition, eccentric and intemperate, whose 
priodpal, and almost sole pleasure and pursuit, was the training and 
daily.'auperintendence of an army disproportionately greater than the 
extept of his dominions seemed to warrant. It is however to the credit 
of Frederic William as a ruler, that, notwithstanding this expensive 
taste, his finances on the whole were well and economically adminis- 
tered; BO that on his death he left a quiet and happy, though not' 
irealthy country, a treasure of nine millions of crowns, amounting to 
more than a year's revenue, and a well-disciplined army of 76,000 nieu. 
Tiaa on his accession, Frederic II. (or as, in consequence of the 
ambiguity of his father's name, he is sometimes called, Frederic III.) 
found.ieady prepared, men and money, the instruments of vrar ; and for 
this alone was he indebted to iiis father. Hewas born January 24, 1712. 
From Frederic William, parental tenderness was not to be expected. 
His treatment of his whole family, wife and children, was brutal : but 
he showed a particular antipathy to his eldest son, from the age of 
fourteen upwards, for which no reason can be assigned, except that 
tlie young prince manifested a taste for literature, and preferred books 
and music to the routine of military exercises. From this age, his 
life was embittered by continual contradiction, insult, and even per- 
sonal nolence. In 1730, he endeavoured to escape by flight from 
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his father's control: but this intention being revealed, he was arrested, 
tried as a deserter, and condemned to death by an obedient court- 
martial ; and the sentence, to all appearance, would have been carried 
into effect, had it not been for the interference of the Emperor of 
Germany, Charles VI. of Austria. The king yielded to his urgent 
entreaties, but with much reluctance, saying, " Austria will some day 
perceive what a serpent she warms in her bosom." In 1732, Frederic 
procured a remission of this ill treatment by contracting, much against 
his will, a marriage with Elizabeth Christina, a princess of the house 
of Brunswick. Domestic happiness he neither sought nor found; 
for it appears that he never lived with his wife. Her endowments, 
mental and personal, were not such as to win the affections of so fasti- 
dious a man, but her moral qualities and conduct are highly com- 
mended ; and, except in the resolute avoidance of her society, her 
husband through life treated her with liigh respect. From the time of 
his marriage to his accession, Frederic resided at Rheinsberg, a village 
some leagues north-east of Berlin. In 1 734, he made his first cam-* 
psiign with Prince Eugene, but without displaying, or finding oppor- 
tunity to display, the military talents by which he was distinguished 
in after-life. From 1732 however to 1740, his time was principally 
devoted to literary amusements and society. Several of his published 
works were written during this period, and among them the * Anti-i 
Machiavel ' and ' Considerations on the Character of Charles XII. :* 
he also devoted some portion of his time to the study of tactics. His 
favourite companions were chiefly Frenchmen : and for French man- 
ners, langutige, cookery and philosophy, he displayed through life a 
very decided preference. 

The early part of Frederic's life gave little promise of his future 
energy as a soldier and statesman. The flute, embroidered clothes, 
and the composition of indifferent French verses, seemed to occupy 
the attention of the young dilettante. His accession to the throne, 
May 31, 1740, called his dormant energies at once into action. He 
assumed the entire direction of government, charging himself with 
those minute and daily duties which princes generally commit to 
their ministers. To discharge the multiplicity of business which thus 
devolved on him, he laid down strict rules for the regulation of his 
time and employments, to which, except when on active service, he 
scrupulously adhered* Until an advanced period of life he always 
rose at four o'clock in the morning; and he bestowed but a few 
minutes on his dress, in respect of which he was careless, even to 
slovenliness. But peaceful employments did not satisfy his active 
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mind. His father^ content with the possession of a powerful army, 
had never used it as an instrument of conquest: Frederic, in the 
first year of his reign, undertook to wrest from Austria the province 
of Silesia. On that country, which, from its adjoining situation, was 
a most desirable acquisition to the Prussian dominions, it appears 
that he had some hereditary claims, to the assertion of which the 
time was favourable. At the death of Charles VL, in October 
1740, the hereditary dominions of Austria devolved on a young female, 
the afterwards celebrated Maria Theresa. Trusting to her weakness, 
Frederic at once marched an army into Silesia. The people, being 
chiefly Protestants, were ill affected to their Austrian rulers, and the 
greater part of the country, except the fortresses, fell without a battle 
into the King of Prussia's possession. In the foUowng campaign, 
April 10, 1741, was fought the battle of Molwitz, which requires 
mention, because in this engagement, the first in which he commanded, 
Frederic displayed neither the skill nor the courage which the whole 
of his subsequent life proved him really to possess. It was said 
that he took shelter in a windmill, and this gave rise to the sarcasm, 
that at Molwitz the King of Prussia had covered himself with glory 
and with flour. The Prussians however remained masters of the 
field. In the autumn of the same year they advanced within two days* 
march of Vienna ; and it was in this extremity of distress, that Maria 
Theresa made her celebrated and affecting appeal to the Diet of 
Hungary. A train of reverses, summed up by the decisive battle of 
Czaslaw, fought May 17, 1742, in which Frederic displayed both 
courage and conduct, induced Austria to consent to the treaty of 
Breslaw, concluded in the same summer, by which Silesia, with the 
exception of a small district, was ceded to Prussia, of which kingdom 
it has ever since continued to form a paii;. 

But though Prussia for a time enjoyed peace, the state of European 
politics was far from settled, and Frederic's time was much occupied 
by foreign diplomacy, as well as by the internal improvements which 
always were the favourite objects of his solicitude. The rapid rise of 
Prussia was not regarded with indifference by other powers. The 
Austrian government was inveterately hostile, from offended pride, as 
well as from a sense of injury ; Saxony took part with Austria; Russia, 
if not an open enemy, was always a suspicious and unfriendly neigh- 
bour ; and George II. of England, the King of Prussia's uncle, both 
feared and disliked his nephew. Under these circumstances, upon the 
formation of the triple alliance between Austria, England, and Sardinia, 
Frederic concluded a treaty with France and the Elector of Bavaria,. 
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who had succeeded Charles VI. as Emperor of Germany ; and anti- 
cipated the designs of Austria upcm Silesia^ by marching into Bohemia 
in August, 1744. During two campaigns the war was continued to 
the advantasre of the Prussians, who, under the command of Frederic 
in person, gained two signal victories with inferior numbers, at Hohen- 
friedberfj and Soor. At the end of December, 1745, he found himself 
in possession of Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and in condition to 
dictate terms of peace to Austria and Saxony, by which Silesia was 
again recognised as part of the Prussian dominions. 

Five years were thus spent in acquiring and maintaining possession 
of this important province. The next ten years of Frederic II.'s life 
passed in profound peace. During tliis period he applied himself 
diliirentlv and successfullv to recruit his amiv, and renovate the 
drained resources of Prussia. His habits of life were singularly 
unifonn. He resided chiefly at Potsdam, apportioning his time and 
his employments with methodical exactness ; and, by this strict atten- 
tion to method, lie was enabled to exercise a minute superintendence 
over ever}- branch of government, without estranging himself from 
social pleasures, or abandoning his literarj' pursuits. After the peace 
of Dresden he commenced his * Histoire de mon Temps,' which, in 
addition to the histor}' of his own wars in Silesia, contains a general 
account of European [>olitics. About the same period he wrote his 
* Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,' the best of his historical 
works. He maintained an active correspondence witli Voltaire, and 
others of the most distinguished men of Europe. He established, 
or iMthor resioioil. tho Aouleiny of Sciences ot* Berlin, and was eager 
to omol oinir.eiit torriiriiers amoiiij its members, and to induce them 
to rosvMt to his capital : anil the names of Voltaire, Euler, Maupertuis, 
La (ir;uii:^\ J^i^^i others oi' less note, testifv his success. But his 
avowed contempt lor the German, and admiration of the French lite- 
rature and lanirnajje, in which all the transactions of the Society were 
carrietl on, gave an exotic character to the institution, and crippled 
the national benetits which might liave been expected to arise from 
it. In IToK after a considerable expenditure of flattery, Frederic 
inducetl Voltairt* to take up his residence at Potsdam. From this step 
he anticipattMl much pleasure and advantage, and for a time every thing 
ap|>eared to pnvtHMl according to his wishes. The social suppers io 
which he loved to indulije after the labours of the dav, were enlivened 
by the }HX^t's brilliant talents ; and the poet's gratitude for the royal 
friendship and condescension was manifested in his assiduous correc- 
tiiMi of the nwal writings. For a time each was delighted with the 
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other; but the mutual regard which these two. singular characters 
had conceived was soon dissipated upon closer acquaintance, and 
after many undignified quarrels, they parted in the spring of 1753 
in a manner discreditable to both. In the cause of education Fre- 
deric was active^ both by favouring the universities, to which he 
sought to secure the services of the best professors, and by the esta- 
blishment of schools wherever the circumstances of the neighbourhood 
rendered it desirable. It is said that he sometimes founded as many 
as sixty schools in a single year. This period of his reign is also 
marked by the commencement of that revision of the Prussian law (a 
confused and corrupt mixture of Roman and Saxon jurisprudence) 
which led to the substitution of an entirely new code. In this im- 
portant business the Chancellor Cocceii took the lead ; but the system 
established by him underwent considerable alterations from time to 
time, and at last was remodelled in 1781. For the particular merits 
or imperfections of the code, the lawyers who drew it up are answer- 
able, rather than the monarch ; but the latter possesses the high honour 
of having proved himself, in this and other instances, sincerely desirous 
to assure to his subjects a pure and ready administration of justice. 
Sometimes this desire, joined to a certain love and habit of personal 
inquiry into all things, led the king to a meddling and mischievous 
interference with the course of justice, as in the instance of the miller 
Arnold, which probably is familiar to most readers ; but in all cases 
his intention seems to have been pure, and his conduct proves him 
sincere in the injunction to his judges : — *' If a suit arises between me 
and one of my subjects, and the case is a doubtful one, you should 
always decide against me." If, as in the celebrated imprisonment of 
Baron Trenck, he chose to perform an arbitrary action, he did it 
openly, not by tampering wth courts of justice : but these despotic 
measures were not frequent, and few countries have ever enjoyed 
a fuller practical license of speech and printing, than Prussia under 
a simply despotic form of government, administered by a prince natu- 
rally of impetuous passions and stern and unforgiving temper. That 
temper, however, was kept admirably within bounds, and seldom 
suffered to appear in civil affairs. His code is remarkable for the 
abolition of torture, and the toleration granted to all religions. The 
latter enactment, however, required no great share of liberality from 
Frederic, who avowed his indifference to all religions alike. In 
criminal cases he was opposed to severe punishments, and was always 
strongly averse to shedding blood. To his subjects, both in person 
and by letter, he was always accessible, and to the peasantry in par- 
ticular he displayed paternal kindness, patience, and condescension. 
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But, on the other hand, his military system was frightfully severe, 
both in its usual discipline and in its punishments. Numbers of 
soldiers deserted, or put an end to their lives, or committed crimes 
that they might be given up to justice. Yet his kindness and fami- 
liarity in the field, and his fearless exposure of his own person, 
endeared him exceedingly to his soldiers, and many pleasing anec- 
dotes, honourable to both parties, are preserved, especially during 
the campaigns of the Seven Years' War. 

During this peace Austria had recruited her strength, and with it 
her inveterate hostility to Prussia ; and it became known to Frederic 
that a secret agreement for the conquest and partition of his territories 
existed between Austria, Russia, and Saxony. The circumstances 
of the times were such that, though neither France nor England were 
cordially disposed towards him, it was yet open to him to negotiate 
an alliance with either. Frederic chose that of England; and 
France, forgetting ancient enmities, and her obvious political interest, 
immediately took part with Austria. Tlie odds of force apparently 
were overwhelming; but, having made up his mind, the King of 
Prussia displayed his usual promptitude. He demanded an ex- 
planation of the views of the court of Vienna, and, on receiving an 
unsatisfactory answer, signified that he considered it a declaration of 
War. Knowing that the court of Saxony, contrary to existing treaties, 
was secretly engaged in the league against him, he marched an army 
into the electorate in August, 1756, and, almost unopposed, took mili- 
tary possession of it. He thus turned the enemy's resources against 
liiniself, and drew from that unfortunate country continual supplies of 
men and money, without which he could scarcely have suj)ported the 
protracted struggle which ensued, and which is celebrated under the 
title of the Seven Years' Wdv. The events of this war, however in- 
teresting to a military student, are singularly unfit for concise narration, 
and that from the very circumstances which displayed the King of 
Prussia's talents to most advantage. Attacked on every side, com- 
pelled to hasten from the pursuit of a beaten, to make head in some 
other quarter against a threatening enemy, the activity, vigilance, and 
indomitable resolution of Frederic nmst strike all those who read 
these campaigns at length, and with the necessarj^ help of maps and 
plans, though his profound tactical skill and readiness in emergen- 
cies may be fully appreciable only by the learned. But when these 
complicated events are reduced to a bare list of marches and counter- 
marches, victories and defeats, the spirit vanishes, and a mere caput 
mortuum remains. The war being necessarily defensive, Frederic 
could seldom carry the seat of action into an enemy's country. The 
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Prussian dominions were subject to continual ravage^ and that country, 
as well as Saxony, paid a heavy price that the possession of Silesia 
might be decided between two rival sovereigns. Upon the whole, 
the first campaigns were favourable to Prussia ; but the confessed 
superiority of that power in respect of generals (for the King was ad- 
mirably supported by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, Schwerin, Keith, and others) could not always countervail 
the great superiority of force with which it had to contend. The 
celebrated victory won by the Prussians at Prague, May 6, 1757, was 
balanced by a severe defeat at Kolin, the result, as Frederic confesses, 
of his own rashness ; but, at the end of autumn, he retrieved the re- 
verses of the summer, by the brilliant victories of Rosbach, and Leu- 
then or Lissa. In 1758, Fredericks contempt of his enemy lulled 
him into a false security, in consequence of which he was surprised 
and defeated at Hochkirchen. But the campaigns of 1759 and 1760 
were a succession of disasters by which Prussia was reduced to the 
verge of ruin ; and it appears, from Frederic's correspondence, that, 
in the autumn of the latter year, his reverses led him to contemplate 
suicide, in preference to consenting to what he thought dishonourable 
terms of peace. The next campaign was bloody and indecisive ; and 
in the following year the secession of Russia and France induced 
Austria, then much exhausted, to consent to a peace, by which Silesia 
and the other possessions of Frederic were secured to him as he pos- 
sessed them before the war. So that this enormous expense of blood 
and treasure produced no result whatever, except that of establishing 
the King of Prussia's reputation as the first living general of Europe. , 
Peace was signed at the castle of Hubertsburg, near Dresden, Feb. 
15, 1763. 

The brilliant military reputation which Frederic had acquired in 
this arduous contest did not tempt him to pursue the career of a con- 
queror. He had risked every thing to maintain possession of Silesia ; 
but if his writings speak the real feelings of his mind,' he was deeply 
sensible to the sufferings and evils which attend upon war. " The 
state of Prussia," he himself says, in the ' Histoire de mon Temps,' 
" can only be compared to that of a man riddled with wounds, 
weakened by loss of blood, and ready to sink under the weight of his 
misfortunes. The nobility was exhausted, the commons ruined, num- 
bers of villages were burnt, of towns ruined. Civil order was lost in 
a total anarchy : in a word, the desolation was universal." To cure 
these evils Frederic applied his earnest attention ; and by grants of 
money to those towns which had suffered most ; by the commence- 
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rneiit and continuation of various great works of public utility ; by 
attention to agriculture; by draining marshes, and settling colonists in 
tlie barren, or ruined portions of his country ; by cherishing manufac- 
tures (tliougli not always with a useful or judicious zeal), he succeeded 
in repairing the exhausted population and resources of Prussia ivith a 
rapidity the more wonderful, because his military establishment was at 
the same time recruited and maintained at the enormous number, con- 
sidering the size and wealtli of the kingdom, of 200,000 men. One of 
his measures deserves especial notice, the emancipation of the peasants 
from hereditary servitude. This great undertaking he commenced at 
an early period of his reign, by giving up his own seignorial rights 
over the serfs on the crown domains ; he completed it in the year 
1766, by an edict abolishing servitude throughout his dominions. In 
1765, he commenced a gradual alteration in the fiscal system of Prus- 
sia, suggested in part by the celebrated Helvetius. In the department 
of finance, though all his experiments did not succeed, he was very 
successful. He is said, in the course of his reign, to have raised 
the annual revenue to nearly double what it had been in his father's 
time, and that without increasing the pressure of the people ; and from 
his last biographer, he has obtained the praise of having " arrived, as 
far as any sovereign ever did, at perfection in that part of finance, 
wliich consists in the extracting as much as possible from the people, 
without overburthening or impoverishing them ; and receiving into the 
royal cofiFers the sums so extracted, nnth the least possible deductions." 
In such cares and in his literary pursuits, among which we may espe- 
cially mention his ' History of the Seven Years War,' passed the time 
of Frederic for ten years. In 1772, he engaged in the nefarious 
project for the first partition of Poland. Of the iniquity of that pro- 
ject it is not necessary to speak; the universal voice of Europe has 
condenmed it. It does not seem, however, that the scheme originated, 
as has been said, with Frederic : on the contrary, it appears to have 
been conceived by Catherine II., and matured in conversations with 
Prince Henry, the King of Prussia's brother, during a visit to St. Pe- 
tersburg. By the treaty of partition, which was not finally arranged 
till 1777, Prussia gained a territory of no great extent, but of impor- 
tance from its connecting Prussia Proper with the electoral domi- 
nions of Brandenburg and Silesia, and giving a compactness to the 
kingdom, of which it stood greatly in need. Frederic made some 
amends for his conduct in this matter, by the diligence ivith which 
he laboured to improve his acquisition. In this, as in most circum- 
stances of internal administration, he was very successful; and the 
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country, ruined by war, misgovemment, and the brutal sloth of its in- 
habitants, soon assumed the aspect of cheerful industry. 

The King of Prussia once more led an army into the field, when, on 
the death of the Elector of Bavaria, childless, in 1778, Joseph II. of 
Austria conceived the plan of re-annexing to his own crown, under 
the plea of various antiquated feudal rights, the greater part of the 
Bavarian territories. Stimulated quite as much by jealousy of Austria, 
as by a sense of the injustice of this act, Frederic stood out as the 
assertor of the liberties of Germany, and proceeding with the utmost 
politeness from explanation to explanation, he marched an army into 
Bohemia in July, 1778. The war, however, which was terminated in the 
following spring by the peace of Teschen, was one of mancBuvres, and 
partial engagements ; in which Frederic's skill in strategy shone with 
its usual lustre, and success, on the whole, rested with the Prussians. By 
the terms of the treaty, the Bavarian dominions were secured, nearly 
entire, to the rightful collateral heirs, whose several claims were settled, 
while certain minor stipulations were made in favour of Prussia. 

A few years later, in 1785, Frederic again found occasion to oppose 
Austria, in defence of the integrity of the Germanic constitution. 
The Emperor Joseph, in prosecution of his designs on Bavaria, had 
formed a contract with the reigning elector, to exchange the Austrian 
provinces in the Netherlands for the Electorate. Dissenting from this 
arrangement, the heir to the succession entrusted the advocacy of his 
rights to Frederic, who lost no time in negotiating a confederation 
among the chief powers of Germany, (known by the name of the Ger- 
manic League,) to support the constitution of the empire, and the 
rights of its several princes. By this timely step Austria was com- 
pelled to forego the desired acquisition. 

At this time Frederic's constitution had begun to decay. He had 
long been a sufferer from gout, the natural consequence of indulgence 
in good eating and rich cookery, to which throughout his life he was 
addicted. Towards the end of the year he began to experience great 
difficulty of breathing. His complaints, aggravated by total neglect 
of medical advice, and an extravagant appetite, which he gratified 
by eating to excess of the most highly seasoned and unwholesome 
food, terminated in a confirmed dropsy. During the latter months 
of his life he suffered grievously from tlus complication of disorders ; 
and through this period he displayed remarkable patience, and con- 
sideration for the feelings of those around him. No expression of 
suffering was allowed to pass his lips ; and up to the last day of his 
life he continued to discharge with punctuality those political duties 
which he had imposed upon himself in youth and strength. Strange 
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to say, while he exhibited this extraordinary self-control in goioftl 
respects, he would not abstain from the most extravagant excesses i 
in diet, though they were almost always followed by a severe aggra- 1 
vation of his sufferings. Up to August 15, 1786, he continued,! 
usual, to receive and answer all communications, and to despatch thai 
usual routine of civil and military business. On the followiug day be I 
fell into a lethargy, from which he only partially recovered. He died] 
i» tlie course of the night of August 16. 

The published works of the King of Prussia were collected i 
twenty-three volumes, 8vo. Amsterdam, 1790. We shall here mea-V 
lion, as completing the body of his historical works, the " MemoiresI 
depuis la Paix de Hubertsbourg," and " Rl^moires de la Guerre del 
177S." Among his poems, the most remarkable is the " Art de IaJ 
Guerre ;" but these, as happens in most cases, where the writer has:1 
thought fit to employ a foreign language, have been little known ori 
esteemed, since their author ceased to rivet the attention of the world I 
by the brilliance of his actions, and the singularity of his character.! 
A list of Frederic's works is given at the end of the article in the " Bio- 
grapliie Universelle," For his campaigns, see the works of Lloyd and 
Teniplehoff, and Jomiui's " Histoire critique et militaire des Guerres 
(le Fredferic II." Among the numerous lives of him, we may 
refer to the " Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II.," by the 
Abbe Denina, who had been employed in the King of Prussia's service- 
Much that relates to him is to be found among ihe writings of Voltaire. , 
The lives by Gillies and Lord Dover will satisfy the curiosity of the 1 
English reader. 
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The time is not yet come when a memoir of the personal life of 
Delaiubre could be attempted with any chance of interesting the 
reader. -The. accounts which have been published from authentic 
sources are very meagre; and, as may be supposed, this country 
is not the place in which better can be obtained. We must therefore 
eoDteat ourBelves with offering a slight table of the principal events of 
bis public career, and proceed to give some account of his extraordinary 
labours. 

Jeaa Baptist Joseph Delambre was born September 19, 1749, at 
or oear Amiens. He studied under Delille at the college of Flessis, 
applying himself particularly to the learned languages. His accurate 
aud ready knowledge of Greek afterwards proved an element of no 
mean importance in the merit of his ' History of Astronomy.' 

Though the extent of his works would give the idea of a very long 
life applied to one subject in all its bearings, yet Delambre was more 
tlian thirty years old before he turned his attention to astronomy. It 
is said that he accidentally entered the room where Lalaiide was 
delivering a lecture on some part of that science, while either waiting 
ibr or coming from another on the Greek language. Be that as it 
may, he commenced his studies under the celebrated astronomer just 
named before 1785, in which year the calculation of the longitudes 
and latitudes of the stars in Mayer's Catalogue, by Delambre, n-aa 
published, in the 'Ojnnaissance des Terns' for 1738. In 1789 he 
published Tables of Jupiter and Saturn ; and in 1790Tables of Uranus, 
which gained the prize of the Academy of Sciences ; at the same time 
lie was actively engaged in correcting, by observation, the existing 
tables of right ascensions. In 1791 he published new Tables of 
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Jupiter's Satellites, which Lalande calls ** Un des plus grands travaux 
astronomiques qu'on ait faits." 

Id 1792 Delainbre aided Lalande in calculating the planetary tables 
for the third edition of his ' Astronomy ;' and was appointed a member 
of the Institute, and also of the Commission for measuring a Degree 
of the Meridian. Of his share in this operation we shall presently speak. 
In the same year he published his first Tables of the Sun, and a 
second set in 1806, together with Tables of Refraction. In 1817 he 
again constructed Tables of Jupiter's Satellites. In 1795 he was 
appointed to the Bureau des Longitudes; in 1802 he was made 
Inspecteur General des Etudes, in which capacity he formed the 
Lyceums of Moulins and Lyons. In 1803 he became perpetual secre- 
tary of the class of mathematics in the Institute, and the various ihges 
which are found in the Memoirs of that body till 1822 are from his 
pen. In 1807 he succeeded Lalande as Professor at the C!ollege of 
France ; in 1808 he was appointed Treasurer of the University, and 
in I82I, Officer of the Legion of Honour. He died August 19^ 1822, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

The dry catalogue of tables and works becomes curious and inte* 
resting when we consider them all as the production of one man, who 
was also actively engaged either on the great Survey or in continual 
observation. But the list is yet far from complete. The Histories 
of Astronomy {Ancienne, Moyenne, Modeme, dudia^huitUme Stick), 
comprised in six volumes 4to., appeared between 1817 and 1821, with 
the exception of the last, which was published in 1827, after the 
author's death. His large work on astronomy, in three 4to. volumes, 
came out in 1814, and the *Base du Systeme Metrique,' a de- 
toiled account of the operations of the Survey, in four volumes 4to. 
(of which the first three are the work of Delambre), appeared at 
different times between 1806 and 1810. He had previously (in 1799 
if we recollect rightly) published a shorter description of the methods 
employed. His decimal tables of Logarithms appeared in 1801, and 
his Report on the Progress of all the Sciences since 1789 was presented 
to the Emperor Napoleon in 1808, and published in 1810. We 
have still to add the numerous memoirs which he contributed to the 
' Connaissance des Terns,* the ' Memoirs of the Institute,' and other 
periodicals, to the list of Delambre's labours ; a list which shows that 
he possessed a degree of energy rarely surpassed, and a quantity of 
reading, on the subject of astronomy at least, certainly never equalled. 

But though it is only justice to the memory of Delambre to insist 
upon the Hninzing quantity o( work which he performed, all of the first 
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order of utility, in which he a{^pears to us to stand altogether with- 
out a rival in the history of science, we have yet to point out how 
much of that work was of a more laborious character than is usually 
necessary to produce the same number of pages. We need not dwell 
on the planetary tables, &c., or on the * Base du Systeme Metrique/ 
almost every page of which is a separate record of toil and patience. 
The History of Astronomy is a work of a peculiar kind. It is not 
merely a digest of ideas which the author had acquired from the perusal 
of the writings of others^ but an actual abstract of every work 
which has exercised the least influence on the progress of the science, 
whether Greek, Arabian, or modern European. This task by itself 
would have been abundantly sufficient to secure to its author the 
reputation of a long life well spent ; for he had to wade through the 
writings of every age and country, and in particular to acquire a 
knowledge of the mathematical styles of different times, which are 
sufficiently distinct to render them, we might almost say, sciences 
of different species. The student of astronomical history is thus( 
with very little trouble put in possession of all the records of 
the only science whose history is a part of itself, and must be studied 
with it If the author sometimes appear prejudiced or hasty in his 
conclusions, it must be recollected that (intentional misquotation of 
course apart, of which he was never suspected) the plan of the work 
is such as to render the conclusions which a reader may draw from it, 
to a great degree independent of any colouring arising from the bias 
or misconception of the author. 

The ' History ' of Delambre was preceded by that of Bailly, a work of 
such totally different character, that the description of it after the other 
may almost seem exaggerated for the sake of contrast. With much 
general knowledge, and, perhaps, considerable research, but with too 
much previous self-instruction what to find, Bailly has made conjectures 
of his wishes, and positive theories of his conjectures. His fanciful 
accounts of people whom he has caused, as has been observed, to give 
us all knowledge, except that of their own name and existence, perhaps 
drove Delambre a little into the other extreme : if so, the circum- 
stance is not to be regretted ; and the reader, who has amused himself 
with, the former, by inventing inventors for all that has ever been 
invented^ may fall back upon the latter, to learn how many of his con- 
clusions are founded on the rational basis of written testimony. A 
strong predilection for the latter kind of evidence is the characteristic 
of Delambre*s writings; and if familiarity with the Greeks rendered 
him somewhat prejudiced in their favour, he has but paid too much 
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interest for a large auti acknowledged debt ; whereas Bullly has sqiian- 
red his whole substance upon creatures of his own imagination. 
A very striking feature of Delanibre's writings upon the history of 
ronomy, is the avidity with which he throws himself upon any 
culation which comes in his way, repulsive as such details are 
writers in general. Not content witli the fullest numerical expo- 
ion of the process as practised by the astronomer he is describing, 
ne frequently adds the modern method of doing the same thing. 
This is one of the most useful parts of his undertaking; for astronomy 
is not, as so many imagine, only the ai't of looking at the heavens, 
but also of knowing what to do with the results of observation; and 
Delambre, in his character of an unwearied calculator, baa been of 
more use than the most assiduous observer* of his day. 

But in the cliaracter of an observer Delambre was conspicuous. In 
conducting his part of the Survey, we cannot help admiring his forti- 
tude as well as skill. In a letter to Lalande, written in 1 797, he thus 
expresses himself, and it is no exaggerated instance of the impedi- 
ments be frequently met with : " I had about six hours' work, and I 
could not do it in less than ten days. In the morning I mounted to 
the signal, which I left at sunset. The nearest inn was that at Salers, 
to which it took me three hours to go, and as much to return, and the 
road was the worst I have met with. At last I resolved to take up 
my lodging in a neighbouring cowhouse ; I say neighbouring, because 
it was only at the distance of an hour's walk. During these ten days 
I could not take off my clothes ; I slept upon hay, and lived on milk 
and cheese. All this time I could liardly ever get sight of the two 
objects at once; and during tlie observations, as well as in the long 
intervals which they left, I was alternately burned by tlie sun, frozen 
by the wind, and (lrench<'d by llic niiii, I passed thus ten or Hrelve 
houra every day, exposed to all the inclemency of the weatlier; but 
Dothing annoyed me so much as the inaction." 

It was with extreme difficulty that permission to encounter these 
inconveniences was granted. The republican government, which, in 
its hurry to change the weights and measures, t had ordered the com- 

• We are far from undervaluing the higher species of observation which, when com- 
bined with the sBgEtcity of the inventor, linds new general laws. We epealc only of the 
vulgar notion entertained of an astronomer, which, however excusable in the general 
ignorance of the science, portrays only a part of the character, useful indeed, but not 
the most difGcult. 

t For some of our readers we may state that the object was the measurement of the 
earth's circumference, or rather the deduction of it from the measurement of a part, in 
order that the metre might be nade an exact aliquot port of the ciicumierence. 
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mission, began to fear lest a latent tinge of royalism in some one of 
their agents might infect the new standard. At least such a sus- 
picion forces itself upon us, when we find that " The Committee of 
Public Safety, considering how important it was to the amelioration of 
the public mind that those employed by government," in the Survey for 
instance, " should be distinguished," not by their knowledge of the 
theodolite and repeating circle, but '* by their republican virtues and 
hatred of kings," struck Delambre and others oflF the list, and would 
have served Mechain in the same way (who was on the frontier, with 
public money in his possession), had not they found within themselves 
the suspicion that he would play them false. But we must not be less 
than just to the instances of liberal feeling which the most bigoted 
times produce. "When Delambre returned to Paris, he was allowed, 
after some hesitation, to retain the diploma of the Royal Society of 
London, written in Latin, with the arms of the King of England 
upon it. 

Such were the feelings with which the government regarded even 
their own favourite project, and we may therefore be surprised at the 
endurance with which Delambre solicited, and at length partially 
obtained) leave to recommence his operations ; add to which, that his 
astronomical instruments caused him frequently to be molested as a spy 
by the ignorant populace of the departments — a fact nowise to be 
wondered at, when we remember that at Paris Lalande's observatory 
was searched for arms, and the tube of a telescope carried off to the 
authorities as some strange species of gun. 

Delambre did not interfere in politics ; it would have been strange 
indeed if he had found time. It was amply sufficient for one man to 
link his name to the science of astronomy, past, present, and future, by 
history, observations, and tables. 
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Francis Drake, the first British circumnavigator of the globe, was 
\H)rn in Devonshire, of humble pai*ents. So much is admitted: with 
respect to the date of his birth, and the method of his n^{ture, our 
annalists, Camden and Stowe, are not agreed. By the latter, we are 
told that Drake was born at Tavistock, about 1545, and brought up 
under the care of a kinsman, the well-known nfivigl^tor, -^ir.John 
Hawkins. Camden, on the other hand, anticipates his Imlh by several 
years, and says that he was bound apprentice to a smaU «hipo.vnier on 
the coast of Kent, who^ dying unmarried, in reward -rfhia; Industry, 
bestowed his bark upon him as a legacy. Both accounts. agif^e that in 
1667 he went with Hawkins to the West Indies on a trading" voyage, 
which gave its colour to the rest of his life. Their little squadron was 
obliged by stress of weather to put into St Juan de UIloa» on' the coast 
of Mexico ; where, after being received with a show of amity," it was 
beset and attacked by a superior force, and uuly two vessels escaped. 
To make amends for his losses in this adventure, in the quaint language 
of the bi(»f;nij)her Prince, in his ' Wortliies of Devon,* " Mr. Drake was 
j)crsuad(;d by the minister of his ship that he might lawfully recover 
tlie value of th<; King of Spain by reprisal, and repair Ids losses u[)on 
him any where else. The case was clear in sea divinity ; and few are 
such infidels as not to believe in doctrines which make for their profit. 
Whereupon Drake, though then a |X)or private man, undertook to re- 
venge himself upon so mighty a monarch." 

Dr. Johnson, in his * Life of Drake,' states, with perfect complacency 
and without a word of qualification, that the bold sailor determined on 
an expedition, '* by Avliich the Sj)aniards should feel how imprudently 
they always act who injure and insult a brave man." In his national 
zeal, the moralist seems to have forgotten that the retaliation of which 
he speaks was a lawless robbery, exercised upon the peaceable subjects 
of a king with whom we were not at war, in satisfaction of a wrong 
in which they the sufferers had neither part nor interest, and that this 
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forcible levying of satisfaction, without national warrant and com- 
mission, is what in modern language we call piracy. It is fortunate 
for the peace of the world that this system of '' sea divinity " is gone 
by. But in judging of this undertaking, which the courage, constancy, 
and success of its contriver could not by themselves save from the 
stigma of piracy, we must take into account the peculiar circumstances 
of the times. War, it is true, was not declared between Spain and 
England ; but the bigotry of Philip II., his deep-rooted hatred and 
persecution of the Protestant religion, and his known support of the 
Catholic malcontents; caused Spain to be regarded by the English 
Protestants as their deadliest enemy ; so that the plunder of Spanish 
America might be regarded, in the language of the Puritans, merely 
as a spoiling of the Egyptians ; and the more because it was pretty 
clear, however the Queen's prudence might delay it, that a breach 
must ensue between the two nations ere long. This feeling was 
strengthened by the jealous care with which the Spaniards sought to 
exclude all foreigners from navigating the new-discovered seas ; and 
there is some justice in Elizabeth's reply to the Spanish ambassador, 
when he complained of Drake's piracies, that his countrymen, by arro- 
gating a right to the whole new world, and excluding thence all other 
European nations who should sail thither, even with a view of exer- 
cising the most lawful commerce, naturally tempted others to make a 
violent irruption into those regions. 

In the years 1570-1 Drake made two voyages to the West Indies, 
apparently to gain a more precise acquaintance with the seas, the 
situation, strength, and wealth of the Spanish settlements.' In 1672 
he sailed with two ships, one of seventy-five tons, the other of twenty- 
five tons, their united crews mustering only seventy-three men and 
boys, all volunteers. His object was to capture the now ruined city 
of Nombre de Dios, situated on the isthmus of Panama a few miles 
east of Porto Bello, then the great repository of all the treasure con- 
veyed from Mexico to Spain, Ofi* the coast of America his little 
armament was augmented by an English bark with thirty men on 
board ; so that, deducting those whom it was necessary to leave in 
charge of the ships, his available force fell short of an hundred men. 
This handful of bold men attacked the town, which was unwalled, on 
the night of July 22, and found their way to the market-place^ where 
the captain received a severe wound. He concealed his hurt until 
the public treasury was reached, but before it could be broken open, 
he became faint from loss of blood, and his disheartened followers 
abandoned the attempt, and carried him perforce on board ship. Such 
at least is the aecount of the English : there is a Portuguese state* 
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ment in ' Hakluyt's Voyages,' vol. iii. p, 525, less favourable bolli |o 
the daring and success of the ass^Iants. 

Failing in this attempt, Drake continued for some time ou the coast, 
visiting Carthagena and other places, and making prize of various 
ships; and if ue wonder at his hardihood in adventuring with such 
scanty means to remain for months in the midst of an awakened and 
inveterate enemy, how much more surprising is it that the wealthy, 
proud, and powerful monarchy of Spain should so neglect tlie care of 
its most precious colonies, as to leave them unable to crush so slight a 
foe. The English appear to have felt perfectly at their ease; they 
cruized about, fonned an intimate alliance Mith an Indian tribe, named 
8ymerons, the bond of union being a common hatred of the Spaniards, 
iind built a fort on a small island of difficult access, at the mouth of a 
river, where they remained from September 24, to February 3, 
1573. Ou the latter day, Drake set forth with one portion of hip 
associates, under the conduct of the Symerons, to cross the isthmus. On 
the fourth day they reached a central hill, where stood a remarkable 
" goodly and great high tree, in which the Indians had cut and made 
divere steps to ascend up neere unto the lop, where they had also made 
a convenient bower, wherein ten or twelve men might easily sitt ; and 
from thence wee might without any difficulty plainly see the Atlantic 
Ocean, whence now wee came, and the South Atlantic (i. e. Pacific), 
so much desired. After our captain had ascended to this bower with 
the cliief Symeron, and having, as it pleased God at that time, by 
reason of the brize, a very faire day, had seen that sea of which he had 
heard such golden reports, he besought Almiglity God of his gooduesB 
to give him life and leave to sayle once in an English ship in that sea." 
We quote from a tract entitled ' Sir Francis Drake Revived,' written 
by some of Drake's companions, corrected, it is said, by himself, and 
published by his nephen' in 1626, which contains a full and interesting 
account of this adventurous expedition. Drake's present object M'as to 
intercept a convoy of treasure on the way from Panama to Nonibre 
de Dios. The route was this : eight leagues from Panama, lying inland 
to the north-west, is the town of Venti Cruz, high on the river Chagre. 
For this distance merchandise was carried on mules, then embarked 
in flat-bottomed boats, and carried down the river to its mouth, then 
shipped for Nomhre de Dios, or after the abandonment of that town, for 
Porto Bello; and this is the route by which it lias often been proposed 
lo make a canal to join the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. By this route 
the treasures of Peru and Chili, as well as Mexico, were brought to 
Europe, for the passage round Ciipe Horn was then unknott'n, and »« 
ship but Magalhaens' had yet accomplished the passage round the wo 
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to Europe. Guided by the Symerons, the English approached Pa- 
nama, learned that a valuable treasure was expected to pass, and beset 
the lonely forest road which it had to travel. But the haste of one 
drunken man gave a premature alarm, in consequence of which the 
march of the caravan was stopped : and Drake with his party, their 
golden hopes being thus defeated, forced their way through Venta Cruz, 
and returned by a shorter route to their encampment, after a toilsome 
and fruitless journey of three weeks. It was not till April 1, that the 
long-desired opportunity presented itself, on which day they took a 
caravan of mules laden with silver, and a small quantity of gold. They 
carried off part of the spoil, and buried about fifteen tons of silver; 
but on returning for it, they found that it fhad been recovered by the 
Spaniards. 

Drake returned to England, August 9, 1573. In dividing the 
treasure he showed the strictest honour, and even generosity ; yet his 
share was large enough to pay for fitting out three ships, with which 
he served as a volunteer in Ireland under the Earl of Essex, and " did 
excellent service both by sea and land in the winning of divers strong 
forts." In 1577, he obtained a commission from Queen Elizabeth to 
conduct a squadron into the South Seas. What was the purport of 
the commission we do not find : it appears fi*om subsequent passages 
that it gave to Drake the power of life and death over his followers ; 
but it would seem from the Queen's hesitation in approving his pro- 
ceedings, that it was not intended to authorize (at least formally) his 
depredations on Spanish property. 

With five ships, the largest the Pelican of one hundred tons bur- 
den, the smallest a pinnace of fifteen tons, manned in all with only 
164 men, Drake sailed from Plymouth, November 15, 1577, to visit 
seas where no English vessel had ever sailed. Without serious loss, 
or adventure worthy of notice, the fleet arrived at Port St. Julian, on the 
coast of Patagonia, June 20, 1578. Here the discoverer Magalhaens 
had tried and executed his second in command on a charge of mutiny, 
auid the same spot did Drake select to perform a similar tragedy. 
He accused the officer next to himself, Thomas Doughty, of plots to 
defeat the expedition and take his life ; plots undertaken, he said, 
before they had left England. " Proofs were required and alleged, 
BO many and so evident, that the gentleman himself, stricken with 
remorse, acknowledged himself to have deserved death ; " and of three 
things presented to him, either immediate execution, or to be set on 
shore on the main, or to be sent home to answer for his conduct, he 
chose the former; and having at his own request received the sacra* 
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ment together witb Drake, ftiid dined with him in fartlier token of 
amity, he cheerfully laid his head on the block, according to the sen- 
tence pronounced by forty of the chiefest persons in the fleet. Such 
is the account published by Drake's nephew, in ' The World Kucom- 
passed,' of whicii we shall only observe, without passing judgment on 
the action, that Drake's conduct in taking out a person whom he knew 
to be ill affected to Idni, was as singular as is the behaviour and sudden 
and acute penitence attributed to Doughty. But we have no account 
from any friend of the sufferer. It is fair to state the judgment of 
Camden, who says, " that the more unprejudiced men in the fleet 
thought Doughty had been guilty of insubordination, and that Drake 
in jealousy removed him as a rival. But some persons, wlio thought 
they could see furtlier than others, said that Drake had been ordered 
by the Earl of Leicester to take off Doughty, because he spread a 
report that Leicester had procured the death of the Earl of Essex." 

Having remained at Port St Julian until August 15, tliey sailed for 
the Straits, reached them August 20, and passed safely into tlie Pacific, 
September 6, with three ships, having taken out the men and stores, 
and abandoned the two smaller Tessela. But there arose on the 7t!i a 
dreadful storm, which dispersed the ships. Tlie Marigold was no 
more heard of, while the dispirited crew of the Elizabeth returned to 
England, being the first who ever passed back to the eastward through 
Magellan's Strait.* Drake's ship was driven southwards to the 56th 
degree, where he ran in among the islands of the extreme south of 
America. He fixes the farthest land to be near the 56th degree of 
south latitude, and thus appears to claim the honour of liaving dis- 
covered Cape Horn. From September 7 to October "28, the adventurers 
were buffeted by one continued and dreadful stonn : and in estimating 
the merits of our intrepid seamen, it is to be considered that the seas 
were utterly unknown, and feared by all, those who had tried to follow 
in Rfagalbaen's course having seldom succeeded, and then with much 
pain and loss, and little fruit of their voyage; that their vessels were 
of a class which is now hardly used for more than coasting service ; 
and that the imperfection of instruments and observations laid theiu 
under disadvantages which are now removed by the ingenuity of our 
artists. Add to this, that as the Spaniards gave out that it was im- 
possible to repass the Straits, there remained no known way to quit the 
hostile shores of America, but by traversing the unexplored Pacific. 

■ This is the general Btatement : but in the ' Livei of fiaily English Navigators,* m 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol v., it is laid that a Spaniard named LadhlleiM 
had made the passage twenty yeajre before. 
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The storm at length ceased, and the lonely Pelican (which Drake 
however had renamed the Golden Hind) ran along the coast of Lima 
and Peru, reaping a golden harvest from the careless security of those 
who never thought to see an enemy on that side of the globe. There 
is something rather revolting, but very indicative of the temper of the 
age, in the constant reference to the guidance and protection of God, 
mixed mth a quiet jocularity with which * Master Francis Fletcher, 
Preacher in this employment,' from whose notes the * World Encom- 
passed,' which is a narrative of this voyage, was compiled, speaks of 
acts very little different from highway robbery, such as would now be 
held disgraceful in open war : as, for instance, on meeting a Spaniard 
driving eight lamas, each laden with 100 pounds weight of silver, 
** they offered their service without entreaty, and became drovers, not 
enduring to see a gentleman Spaniard turned carrier." Enriched by 
the most valuable spoil, jewels, gold, and silver, Drake steered to the 
northward, hoping to discover a homeward passage in that quarter. 
In the 48th degree of latitude he was stopped by the cold ; and, deter- 
mining to traverse the Pacific, he landed, careened his ship, and, in 
the Queen's name, took possession of the country, which he named 
New Albion. September 29, 1 579, he sailed again, and reached the 
Molucca Islands November 4. In his passage thence to the island of 
Celebes, he incurred the most imminent danger of the whole voyage. 
The ship struck, as they were sailing before a fair wind, on a reef of 
rocks, so precipitous that it was impossible to lay out an anchor to 
heave her off. They stuck fast in this most hazardous situation for 
eight hours. At the end of that time the wind shifted, and the ship, 
lightened of part of her guns and cargo, reeled off into deep water, 
without serious injury. Had the sea risen, she must have been 
wrecked. This was Drake's last mishap. He reached Plymouth in 
the autumn of 1580, after near three years' absence. Accounts differ 
as to the exact date of his arrival. 

Since Drake had for this voyage the Queen's commission, by which 
we must suppose the license to rob the Spaniards to have been at least 
tacitly conceded, he seems to have been rather hardly used in being 
left from November to April in ignorance how his bold adventure was 
received at court. Among the people it created a great sensation, with 
much diversity of opinion : some commending it as a notable instance 
of English valour and maritime skill, and a just reprisal upon the 
Spaniards for their faithless and cruel practices; others styling it a 
breach of treaties, little better than piracy, and such as it was neither 
expedient nor decent for a tFading nation to encourage. During this 
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interval, Drake must have felt his situation unpleasant and precarious; 
but tlie Queen turned the scale in his favour by going, April 4, 1581, 
to dine ou board his ship at Deptford, on which occasion 8he declared 
her entire approbation of his conduct, and conferred ou him the honour, 
and such it then tras, of knighthood. His ship she ordered to be pre- 
served, as a monument of his glory. Having fallen to decay, it was at 
length broken up : a chair, made out of its planks, was presented to 
the University of Oxford, and probably is still to be seen in the 
Bodleian library. Cowley wrote a Pindaric ode upon it. 

Drake had now establislied his reputation as the first seaman of the 
day; and in 1585 the Queen, having resolved on war, intrusted him 
with the command of an expedition against the Spanish colonies. He 
burnt or put to ransom the cities of St. Jago, near Cape Verde, St. Do- 
mingo, Carthagena, and others, and returned to Kngland, having fully 
answered the higli expectations which were entertained of him. He 
was again employed with a larger force of thirty ships in 1587, with 
which he entered the port of Cadiz, burnt 10,000 tons of shipping, 
which were to form part of the Armada, took the castle of Cape St. 
Vincent, and sailing to the Azores, made prize of a large and wealthy 
ship on its way from the Indies. Still more eminent were his services 
against the Amiada in the following year, in which he served as rice- 
admiral under Lord Howard of Effingham. But these are well-knowo 
passages of history, and we have shortened our account of them, to 
relate at more length the early incidents of Drake's adventurous life. 

In 1 5S9 Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were joined in the 
coniiiiiuid of an expedition, meant to deliver Portugal from the do- 
minion of SjKjin. This failed, as muny expeditions have done in which 
the sea and laud services were meant to act together; and, as usual, 
each jiarty threw the blame on the other. Drake's plan appears to 
have been most judicious : it was at least accordant Avith his character, 
downright and daring. He wished to Siiil straight for Lisbon and 
surprise the place; but Norris was bent on landing at Corunna, where 
lie did indee<l some harm to the Spaniards, but no service towards the 
real objects of the expedition. M'hen the land-forces did at last hesiege 
I^sbon, Drake was unwiUing or unable to force his way up the Tagua 
to co-operate witii them, and for this he ivas afterwards wannly blamed 
by Norris. He defended himself by stating that the time misspent hj 
the English at Corunna had been well employed by the Spaniards m 
fortifying Lisbon; and we fully believe that neither fear nor jealousy 
would have made him hesitate at iiuy thing which he thought to be for 
the good of the service. This miscarriage, though for a time it a- 
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something of a cloud upon Drake's fame> did not prevent his being 
again employed in 1595, when the Queen, at the suggestion of himself 
and Sir John Hawkins, determined to send out another expedition 
against Spanish America, under those two eminent navigators, the 
expenses of which were in great part to be defrayed by themselves and 
their friends. Great hope was naturally conceived of this expedition, 
the largest which had yet been sent against that quarter, for it consisted 
of thirty vessels and 2500 men. The chief object was to sail to 
Nombre de Dios, march to Panama, and there seize the treasure from 
Peru. But the blow, which should have been struck immediately, 
was delayed by a feint on the parts of the Spaniards to invade Eng- 
land ; the Plate ileet arrived in safety, and the Spanish colonies were 
forewarned. Hawkins died, it was said of grief at the ruined pros- 
pects of the expedition, November 12, while the fleet lay before Porto 
Rico ; and on the same evening Drake had a narrow escape from a 
cannon ball, which carried the stool from under him as he sat at 
supper and killed two of his chief officers. Repulsed from Porto Rico, 
the admiral steered for the Spanish main, where he burnt several towns, 
and among them Nombre de Dios. He then sent a strong detachment 
of 750 men against Panama; but they found the capture of that city 
impracticable. Soon afterwards he fell sick of a fever, and died 
January 28, 1596. His death, like that of his coadjutor, is attributed 
to mental distress; and nothing is more probable than that disappoint- 
ment may have made that noxious climate more deadly. Hints of 
poisoning were thrown out; but this is a surmise easily and often 
lightly made. " Thus," says Fuller, in his Holy State, " an extem- 
pore performance, scarce heard to be begun before we hear it is ended, 
comes off with better applause, or miscarries with less disgrace, tj^an 
a long-studied and openly-premeditated action. Besides, we see how 
great spirits, having mounted up to the highest pitch of performance, 
afterwards strain and break their credits in trying to go beyond it. 
We will not justify all the actions of any man, though of a tamer pro- 
fession than a sea-captain, in whom civility is often counted precise- 
ness. For the main, we say that this our captain was a religious man 
towards God, and his houses, generally speaking, churches, where he 
came chaste in his life, just in his dealings, true of his word, and 
merciful to those that were under him, hating nothing so much as 
idleness." To these good qualities we may add that he was kind and 
considerate to his sailors, though strict in the maintenance of discipline : 
and liberal on fit occasions, though a strict economist. He cut a water- 
course from Buckland Abbey to Plymouth, a distance of seven miles 
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in a stmght Une, and thirty by the windicgs of the condiut. to supply 
the latter town with fresh water, which before was not to be pro- 
cured within the distance of a mile. He is honourably distingnished 
from the atrodous race of buccaneers, to whcun his example in some 
sort gave rise, by the humanity with which he treated his prisoners. 
And it should be mentioned, as a proof of his judicious benevolence, 
that in conjunction with Sir John Hawkins, he procured the establish- 
ment of Uie Chest at Chatham, for the relief of aged or sick seamen, 
out of their own voluntary contributions. The faults ascribed to him are 
ambition, inconstancy in friendship, and too much desire of popularity. 

In person, Drake was low, but strongly made, " well favoured, fayre, 
and of a cheerefull countenance." The scarf and jewel which he 
wears in our portrait (which is engraved from a picture in the posses- 
8i<m of Sir Trayton Drake, of Nutwell Court, near Exeter, the present 
representative of the family) were given him by Queen "Elizabeth ; the 
former when he took leave of her before sailing to meet the Anuada. 
The jewel contains a portrait of herself: these relics are still in the 
possession of the family. Drake left no issue: his nephew was 
created a baronet by James I., and the title is still extant. 

The collection of voyages by Hakluyt, and the accounts published 
by Drake's nephew, quoted in this memoir, contun the fullest accounts 
of Drake's adventiuvus history. Prince's ' Worthies of Devon,' Dr. 
Johnson's 'Life of Drake,' Kippis's 'Biographia Britannica,' and the 
'.Edinburgh Cabinet Library,' vol. v., all give satisfactory accounts c^ 
this emiDent ornament of the British navy. 
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Charles y. wasborost Ghent, February 24, 1500. His parents 
were the Archdake Philip, son of the Kmperor Maximilian, and 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon and Isabella of Castile. 
To those united kingdoms Charles succeeded on the death of his 
grandfather Ferdinand, in 1516. Tlie early part of his reign was 
Btormy : a Flemish regency and Flemish ministers became hateful to 
the Spaniards : and their discontent broke out into civil war. The 
Castilian rebels assumed the name of The Holy League, and seemed 
animated by a sjurit not unlike thatofth6 English Commons under the 
Stuarts. Spun was harassed by these internal contests until 1522, when 
they were calmed by the presence of Charles, whose prudence, and we 
may hope bis humanity, put an end to the rebellion. He made some 
examples ; but soon held his hand, with the declaration, that " too 
much blood had been spilt." An amnesty was more efTectual than 
severities, and the royal authority was strengthened, as it will seldom 
&il to be, by clemency. Some of his courtiers informed him of the 
place where one of the ringleaders was concealed. His answer is 
worthy of everlasting remembrance, — " You ought to warn him that I 
am here, rather than acquaint me where he is." 

Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Low Countries, and Franche Comti, 
belonged to Charles V. by inheritance; and by his grandfather 
Maximilian's intervention, he was elected King of the Romans: 
nor had he to wait long before that prince's death, in 1519, cleared 
his path to the empire. But Francis I. of France was also a can- 
didate for the imperial crown, with the advantage of being six 
years senior to Charles, and of having already given proof of military 
taleet The Germans, however, were Jealous of their liberties ; and 
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not unreasonably dreading the power of each competitor, rejected both. 
TTieir choice fell on Frederic, Elector of Saxony, suruanied the Wise, 
celebrated as the protector of Luther; but that prince declined the 
splendid boon, and recommended Charles, on the plea that a powerful 
emperor was required to stop the rapid progress of the Turkish arms. It 
was, however, surmised, that two thousand marks of gold, judiciously 
distributed by the Spanish ambassador, had some little influence in fixing 
the votes. On his election, Charles was required to sign a capitulation 
for the maintenance of tlie liberties and rights of the Germanic body, 
witli a proviso against converting the empire into an heir-loom in his 
family. From the time of Otho IV. it had been customary for 
Dew emperors to send an embassy to Rome, giving notice of their 
election, and promising obedience to the papal court; but Charles V. 
thouglit this more honoured in the breach than the observance ; nor 
"have the pretensions of the Holy See been since strong enough to 
recover that long established claim. So true it is, that practices 
resting on no better foundation than absurd or pernicious precedents, 
require only a successful example of resistance, to ensure their abolition. 

The political jealousy, embittered by personal emulation, which existed 
between the Emperor and the King of France, broke out into n'ar in 
1521. France, Navarre, and the Low Countries, were at times the 
aeat of the long contest which ensued ; but cliiefly Italy. The duchy of 
Milan liad been conquered by Francis in 1515. It was again wrested 
froDi the French by the Emperor in 1592. In 1523, a strong confede- 
racy was formed against France, by the Pope, tlie Emperor, the King 
of Eiiglainl, the Archduke Ferdinand, to whom his brother Charles had 
ceded the German dominions of the House of Austria ; the states of 
Milan, Venice, and Genoa; all united against a single power. And 
in addition, the celebrated Constable of Bourbon became a traitor to 
France, to gratify his revenge ; brought his brilliant military talents 
to the Emperor's service ; and was invested with the command of the 
Imperial troops in Italy. To this formidable enemy Francis opposed 
his weak and presumptuous favourite, the Admiral Bonnivet, who was 
driven out of Italy in 1524, the year in which the gallant Bayard lost 
bis life, in striving to redeem his commander's errors. 

The confidence of Francis seemed to increase with his dangers, and 
his faults with his confidence. He again entered the Milanese, in 1525, 
and retook the capital. But Bonuivet was his only counsellor; and, 
under such guidance, the siege of Pavia was prosecuted with incon- 
ceivable rashness, and the battle of Pavia fought without a chance 
of guning it, Francis was taken prisoner, and wrote thus to his mother- 
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the Duchess of Angouldme ; — '* Everything is lost, except our honour.'* 
This Spartan spirit has been much admired ; but whether justly, may 
be a question. From a Bayard, nothing could have been better : but 
the honour of a king is not confined to fighting a battle ; and thisi 
specimen, like the conduct of Francis in general, proves him to have 
been the mirror of knighthood, rather than of royalty. 

Charles, notwithstanding his victory at Pavia, did not invade France, 
but, as the price of freedom, he prescribed the harshest conditions to 
the captive king. At first they were rejected ; but haughty spirit and 
conscience were at length both reconciled to the casuistry, that the 
fiilfihnent of forced promises may be eluded. Francis therefore con- 
sented to the treaty of Madrid, made in 1526, by which it was stipu- 
lated that he should give up his claims in Italy and the Low Countries ; 
surrender the duchy of Burgundy to Spain ; and return into captivity, 
if these conditions were not fulfilled in six weeks. When once at 
large, instead of executing the treaty, he formed a league with the 
Pope, the King of England, and the Venetians, to maintain the 
liberty of Italy. The Pope absolved him from his oaths, and he 
refused to return into Spain. This deliberate infraction of an oath 
savoured neither of the mirror of knighthood, nor royalty. Nor did the 
Emperor appear to advantage in this transaction : his want of gene- 
rosity was conspicuous in his extravagant demands, and his failure in 
the higher tone of princely feeling was not compensated to himself by 
the success of his politics. 

Id 1527, Bourbon laid siege to Rome, and was slain in the assault ; 
but the Imperialists took and plundered the city, and are said in derision 
to have proclaimed Martin Luther Pope. The Emperor's conduct on 
this occasion was not less farcical, than his hypocrisy was disgusting. 
On receiving news of the captivity of the head of the church, instead 
of setting him at liberty, he commanded processions for his deliverance, 
and ultimately exacted from him a heavy ransom. Meanwhile the 
treaty of Madrid was not fulfilled ; and this was the cause of another 
war between Spain, and France supported by England. The passions 
of the rival monarchs were now much excited, and challenges and the 
lie were exchanged between them. No duel was fought, nor probably 
intended ; but the notoriety of the challenge went far to establish a 
false point of punctilio, we will not call it honour, among gentlemen, 
and single combats became more frequent than in the ages of barbarism. 

In 1529, the course of these calamities was suspended by the treaty 
ef Cambray, negotiated in person by two women. The Duchess of An- 
gouleme, and Margaret of Austria, governess of the Low Countries, 
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met in that city, and settled the terms of pacification belween the rival 
monarchs. 

For Charles's honourable conduct on Luther's appearance before 
the diet of Worms, the reader may refer to the life of the Reformer in 
our second volume. The cause of Lutheranism gained ground at the 
diet of Nuremberg; and if Charles had declared in favour of the 
Lutherans, all Germany would probably have changed its religion. 
As it was, the Reformation made progress during the war between 
the Emperor and Clement VII. All that Charles acquired from 
the diet of Spire in 1526, was to wait patiently for a general council, 
without encouraging novelties. In 1530, he assisted in person at 
the diet of Augsburg, when the Protestants (a name bestowed on the 
Reformers in consequeuce of the protest entered by the Elector of 
Saxony and others at the second diet of Spire) presented their confession, 
drawn up by fllekncthon, the most moderate of Luther's disciples. 
About this time Charles procured the election of his brother Ferdinand 
as king of the Romans, on the plea that, in his absence, the empire 
required a powerful chief to make head against the Turks. This might 
be only a pretence for family aggrandisement : but the Emperor be- 
came seriously apprehensive lest the Lutherans, if provoked, sliould 
abandon the cause of Christendom ; and policy therefore conceded what 
zeal would have refused. By a treaty concluded with the Protestanta 
at Nuremberg, and ratified at Ratisbon in ir»3i, Charles granted thera 
liberty of conscience, till a council should be held, and annulled all 
sentences passed against them by the Imperial chamber: on this they 
engaged to give him powerful assistance against the Turks. 

In 153d,Muley Hassan, the exiled kingofTunis, implored Charles's 
aid against the pirate Barbarossa, who had usurped his throne. 
The Emperor eagerly seized the opportunity of acquiring fame, by the 
destruction of that pest of Spain and Italy. He carried a large army into 
Africa, defeated Barbarossa, and marched to Tunis. The city sur- 
rendered, being in no condition to resist : and while the conquerw 
was deliberating what terms to grant, the soldiery sacked it, committed 
the most atrocious violeace, and are said to have massacred more than 
thirty thousaii<l persons. This outrage tarnished the glory of the ex- 
pedition, which was entirely successful. Muley Hassan was restored 
to his throne. 

In 1536 a fi^sh dispute for the possession of the Milanese broke 
out between the King of France and the Emperor. It began with a- 
negotiation, artfully protracted by Charles, who promised the inves- 
titure, sometimes to the second, sometimes to the youn^^est son of h^ 
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formerly impetuous rival, whom he thus amused, while he took 
measures to crush him by the weight of his arms. But if misfortune 
•had made the King of France too cautious, prosperity had inspired 
Charles with a haughty presumption, which gave the semblance of 
stability to every chimerical vision of pride. In 1536 he attempted 
the conquest of France by invading Provence ; but his designs were 
jGrustrated by a conduct so opposite to the national genius of the French, 
that it induced them to murmur against their general. Charles how- 
ever felt by experience the prudence of those measures, which sacrificed 
individual interests to the general good, by making a desert of the 
whole country. Francis marked his impotent hatred by summoning 
the Emperor before parliament by the simple name of Charles of 
Austria, as his vassal for the countries of Artois and Flanders. The 
charge was the infraction of the treaty of Cambray, the offence was laid 
as felony, to abide the judgment of the court of peers : on the expiration 
of the legal term, the two fiefs were decreed to be confiscated. A 
fiesh source of hostility broke out on the death of the young Dauphin 
of France, who was said to have been poisoned, and the king accused 
Charles V. of the crime. But there is neither proof nor probability to 
support the charge : and the accused could have no interest to commit 
the act imputed to him, since there were two surviving sons still left 
to Francis. 

But the resources even of Charles were exhausted by his great exer- 
tions: arrears were due to his troops, who mutinied everywhere, 
firom his inability to pay them. He therefore assembled the Cortes, 
or states-general, of Castile, at Toledo, in 1539, stated his wants, 
and demanded subsidies. The clergy and nobility pleaded their own 
exemption, and refused to impose new taxes on the other orders. 
Charles in anger dissolved the Cortes, and declared the nobles and 
prelates for ever excluded from that body, on the ground that men who 
pay no taxes have no right to a voice in the national assemblies. Toledo 
at that time witnessed a singular instance of power and haughtiness in 
the Spanish grandees. The Emperor with his court was returning from 
a tournament, when one of the officers making way before him struck 
the Duke d'lnfantado's horse : the proud nobleman drew his sword, and 
wounded the offender. Charles ordered the grand provost to arrest the 
duke ; but the Constable of Castile compelled the provost to retire, 
claimed his etxclusive right to judge a grandee, and took the duke, 
whom the other nobles rallied round, to his own house. Only one 
cardinal remained with the king, who had the good sense to pocket 
the affit>nt. He offered to punish the officer; but Infantado con* 
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sidered the proposal as sufficient reparation, and the grandees returned 
to court. But the people of Ghent made a more seriouB resistance 
to authority, on account of a tax which infringed their privi- 
leges. They offered to transfer their allegiance to Francis^ who did 
not avail himself of the proposal, not from either conscientious or 
chivalrous scruples, but because his views were all centred in Milan : 
he therefore betrayed liis Flemish clients to the Emperor, in hopes of 
obtaining the investiture of the Itidian duchy. By holding out the ex- 
pectation of this boon, Charles obtained a safe-conduct for his passage 
through France into Flanders, whither he was anxious to repair with* 
out loss of time. His presence soon reduced the insurgents. The 
inhabitants of Ghent opened their gates to him on his fortieth birth* 
day, in 1540 ; and he entered his native city, in his own words, ^* as 
their sovereign and their judge, with the sceptre and the sword." He 
punished twenty-nine of the principal citizens with death, the town 
with the forfeiture of its privileges, and the people by a heavy fine for 
the building of a citadel to coerce them. He broke his word with 
Francis by bestowing the Milanese on his own son, afterwards Philip IL 
If his duplicity be hateful, the credulity of Francis is contemptible. 

Our limits will not allow of our detailing the circumstances of the 
Emperor's calamitous expedition against Algiers; but his courage, 
constancy, and humanity in distress and danger, claim a sympathy for 
his misfortunes, which is withheld from the selfish and wily career of 
his prosperity. 

Francis devised new grounds for war, and allied himself vnth 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Sultan Soliman. This is the first instance 
of a confederacy with the North. But he had alienated the Protestants of 
Germany by his severe measures against the Lutherans, and Henry 
VIII. by crossing the marriage of his son Edward with Mary of Scot- 
land, yet in her cradle. Henry therefore leagued with the Emperor, 
who found it convenient to bury the injuries of Catherine of Airagon 
in her grave. The war was continued during the two following years 
with various success : the most remarkable events were the capture of 
Boulogne by the English, and the great victory won by the French over 
the Imperialists at Cerisolles, in Piedmont, in 1544. In the autumn of 
that year a treaty was concluded at Crespi, between Charles and Francis, 
involving the ordinary conditions of marriage and mutual renunciations, 
with the curious clause that both should make joint war against the 
Turks. In the same year the embarrassments created by the war, 
and the imminent danger of Hungary, increased the boldness of .the 
German Protestants belonging to the league of Smalkald, and the 
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Emperor, while presidiag at the diet of Spire, won them over by 
consenting to the free exercise of their religion. 

The Catholics had always demanded a comicil, which was con* 
yened at Trent in 1545. The Protestants refused to acknowledge 
its authority, and the Emperor no longer affected fairness towards 
them. In 1546 he joined Pope Paul III. in a league against them, by 
a treaty in terms contradictory to his own public protestations, Paul 
himself was so imprudent as to reveal the secret, and it enabled the Pro- 
testants to raise a formidable army in defence of their religion and 
liberties. But the Electors of G)logne and Brandenburg, and the 
Elector Palatine, resolved to remain neuter. Notwithstanding this 
secession^ the war might have been ended at once, had the confederates 
attacked Charles while he lay at Ratisbon with very few troops, instead 
of wasting time by writing a manifesto, which he answered by putting 
the Ellector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse under the ban 
of the empire. He foresaw those divisions which soon came to pass, by 
Maurice of Saxony's seizure of his cousin's electorate. 

Delivered by the death of Francis in 1547, in which year Henry VIII. 
also died, from the watchful supervision of a jealous and powerful rival, 
and relieved from the fear of the Turks by a five years truce, Charles 
was at liberty to bend his whole strength against the revolted 
princes of Germany. He marched against the Elector Frederic of 
Saxony, who was defeated at Mulhausen, taken prisoner, and condemned 
to death by a court-martial composed of Italians and Spaniards, 
in contempt of the laws of the empire. The sentence was com- 
municated to the prisoner while playing at chess : his firmness was 
not shaken, and he tranquilly said, *^ I shall die without reluctance, 
if my death will save the honour of my family and the inherit- 
ance of my children." He then finished his game. But his wife and 
family could not look at his death so calmly: at their entreaty he 
surrendered his electorate into the Emperor's hands. The other 
chief of the Protestant league, the Landgrave of Hesse, was also forced 
to submit, and detained in captivity, contrary to the pledged word of 
the Emperor ; who, fearless of any further resistance to his supreme 
authority, convoked a diet at Augsburg in 1548. At that assembly 
Maurice was invested with Saxony : and the Emperor, in the vain hope 
of enforcing a uniformity of religious practice, published by his own 
authority a body of doctrine called the '' Interim," to be in force till 
a general council should be assembled. The divines by whom that 
^ Interim " was composed^ had inserted the fundamentals of Catholic 
doctrine, and preserved the ancient form of worship ; but they allowed 
the conununion in both kinds, and permitted married priests to per- 
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form sacerdotal functions. This necessarily was unsatisfactory to both 
parties; but its observance was enforced by a master, with whom terror 
was the engine of obedience. 

These measures, however, did not preserve tranquillity long in Ger- 
many. Maurice of Saxony and tlie Elector of Brandenburg urged the 
deliverance of the Landgrave of Hesse, as having made themselves 
sureties against violence to his person. Charles answered by absolving 
them from their pledges. The Protestants of course charged him ae 
arrogating the same spiritual authority with the popes. And Maurice, 
offended at the slight put upon him, directed his artful policy to the 
humiliation of Charles. He had compelled his subjects to conform to 
the Interim by the help of the timid Melancthon, who was no longer sup- 
ported hy the tirmness of Luther. On the other hand, he had silenced 
the clamours of the more sturdy hy a public avowal of his zeal for the 
Reformation. In the meantime, the diet of Augsburg, completely at the 
Emperor's devotion, liad named liini general of the war against Magde- 
burg, which had been placed under the ban of the empire for opposition 
to the Interim. He took that Lutheran city, but by private assurances 
regfiined the good will of the inhabitants. He also engaged in a league 
with France, but still wore the mask. He even deceived the able 
Granville, Bishop of Arras, afterwards cardinal, who boasted that 
" a drunken German could never impose on him;" yet was he of all 
otliers most imposed ou. At last, in 1552, Maurice declared himself, 
and Henry II. published a manifesto, assuming the title of " Protector 
of the liberties of Gemiatiy and its captive princes." He began with 
the conquest of the three bishoprics of Toul, Baden, and Metz. In 
conjunction with Maurice he laid a plan for surprising Charles at 
Inspruck, and getting possession of his person; and the daring attempt 
had almost succeeded. Charles was forced to escape by night during- 
a storm, in a paroxysm of gout, and was carried across the Alps in a 
litter. In the subseijuent conferences at Passau, tlie deliverance of 
the Landgrave of Hesse, the abolition of the Interim, and the aa« 
sembliog of a diet within six months, to end all religious dififerencea^' 
were the conditions imposed upon the Emperor. In the meantime 
liberty of conscience was to be enjoyed in the fullest matmer, and: 
Protestants were made admissible into the imperial chamber. Hie 
examination of grievances affecting the liberties of the empire waa to» 
be referred to the approaching diet ; and if the eccledaBtical disputMi 
were not then adjusted, the treaty now concluded was to remain iv 
perpetual force. These disputes were adjusted, in 1555, at the dief 
of Augsburg, by the solemn grant of entire freedom of worst'"' 
to the Protestants. The King of France was abandoned by his allit 
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and searcely named in the treaty. Dr. Robertson's remark on this 
is worth quoting : '' Henry experienced the same treatment which ev^ 
prince who lends his aid to the authors of a civil war may expect. As 
soon as the rage of faction began to subside and any prospect of 
accommodation to open, his services were forgotten, and his associates 
made a merit with their sovereign of the ingratitude with which they 
abandoned their protector." Henry resolved to defend his acquisition 
of the three bishoprics, and Charles to employ his whole force for their 
recovery. The Duke of Guise made adequate preparations for the 
defence of Metz, the siege of which the Emperor was compelled to 
raise, after sixty-five days spent in fruitless efforts, with the loss of 
30,000 men by skirmishes and battles, and by diseases incident to the 
severity of the season. " I perceive," said he, ** that Fortune, like 
other females, forsakes old men, to lavish. her favours on the young.*^ 
This sentiment probably sunk deeper into his reflections, than nught 
be inferred, from the sarcastic terms in which it was clothed : for in the 
year 1556, after various events of war, alternately calamitous to the 
subjects of both nations, he astonished Europe by his abdication in 
favour of his son. In an assembly of the states at Brussels, he 
addressed Philip in a speech which melted the audience into tears. 
The concluding passage, as given by Robertson, is worth transcribing, 
to show how much easier it is to utter the suggestions of wisdom and 
virtue than to act up to them, and how much an experienced observer 
of human character may be misled to gratuitous assumptions by parental 
affection. '^ Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain the 
Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in 
your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; 
and if the time should ever come when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a sou endowed with such 
qualities that you can resign your sceptre to him with as much satis- 
faction as I give up mine to you !" Charles retired into a monastery, 
where he died, after more than two years passed in deep melancholy, 
and in practices of devotion inconsistent with sound intellect, when 
only between fifty-eight and fifty-nine years of age. His activity and 
talents had been the theme of universal admiration : the ardour of his 
ambitious policy had been extreme^ and his knowledge of mankind 
profound: but he should have followed up the objects of his high 
aspiring by a straighter road. His glory would have been truly 
enviable had he devoted his efforts to the happiness of his subjects, 
instead of harassing their minds by dissensions, and mowing down 
their lives by hundreds of thousands in war. 
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To the statesniau or the politician the histoiy of this period is 
an inexhaustible fund of instruction and interest, and to the general 
reader it is rendered more than usually attractive by the almost 
dramatic contrast of character among the principal actors in the scene. 
Francis seems to have been the representative of the expiring school 
of chivalry; Charles was not the representative, but the founder of 
the modern system of state policy: Henry was the representative of 
ostentation, violence, and selfishness, to he found in all ages. 

We are absolved from the necessity of dilating on the state of the 
fine arts at this era of their glory, by referring the reader to the lives 
of the artists of the time scattered through our volumes. The life of 
Titian affords the most ample evidence of Charles's personal taste, and 
feeling of painting; and his warm and generous friendship for that 
great artist is at once a proof of his discernment, and perhaps the most 
attractive feature in his character. 

It is scarcely necessary to name Robertson as the modern historian 
of Charles, and his work is the best direction to original authorities. 
Sismondi may also he consulted. 
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The space' wUeh we can devote to this biography ^vould be utterly 
insufficieQt to give the smallest account of the varied philosophical 
laboUTB of its subject ; still less to recount their consequences. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves almost entirely to his personal life; 
the more so, as the private history of Des Cartes is not so well known 
to the world in general, as is the history of the mathematician, the op- 
tician, the natural philosopher.- the metaphysician, the anatomist, the 
musician, &c., to those who study these several sciences. 

Ren6 Des Cartes* du Perron (the latter name being derived from a 
lordship inherited from his mother, by which he was distinguished from 
his elder brother) was born at La Haye, in Touraine, March 31, 1596. 
From his mother, who died shortly after, he inherited a feeble consti- 
tution. His father, Joachim Des Cartes, bad served in the civil wars, 
and was of a noble family, of which, says Baillet, neither origin could 
be traced, nor mcteJUance while it lasted. 

His early inclination for study induced his father to send him to the 
College of La Fleche when he waa only eight years old. We have 
the accounts of extraordinary progress which are usually related of 
men after they have become distinguished ; but what is not so common, 
we find that he was allowed to keep bis bed in the morning as long 
as he pleased, partly from the weakness of his health, and partly 
because he was observed to be of a meditative turn. We mention 

* The life of De« Cartes hu been written with great nuDuteneBS by M- Baillet 
author of the * Jugemena dea Savans,' &c., in two vols. 4to., Paris, 1690^ abridged, 
Parit, 1693; tranalated into Ei^lish the same year. This appears to have been the 
•ource from which all accounts have been derived. 
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lliis because it aftenrards became his usual habit to study in bed; 
and certainly some paila of his pliilosophy bear the marks of it. 

He left La Fleche in eight years and a half, with great reputation, 
and a disgust for all books and methods then in use. He was sent to 
Paris at the age of seventeen, under the care of a servaut, and fell into 
the fashionable vice of gambling; but at the same time he cultivated 
the acquaintance of Mydorge" and Mersenne, He finally became 
disgusted with his favourite pursuit, hired a solitary house iu the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain, and resumed his studies. 

At the age of twenty-one, he enlisted as a volunteer under the 
Prince of Onmge. At Breda, the solution of a problem introduced 
him to Beekniitn. Here he wrote his ' Treatise on Music,' of which 
the latter (to Mliom it had been entrusted) gave himself out as the 
author. In 1619, he enlisted as a volunteer under the Duke of Ba- 
varia ; and while thus engaged, he tells us he laid the foundations of 
his philosophy (November 10) ; after three wonderful dreams. Quitting 
the (service he was engaged in, after having been present at the siege 
of Prague, he travelled till the end of 1619. He then returned to 
Paris, M'here it was believed he was a Rosicrucian, and his continual 
presence in public was necessary to repel the suspicion. At this time 
he appears to have laid the foundation of his mathematical methods. 
After travelling into Italy, he settled again at Paris, and we now find 
him in habits of friendship with Beaune (afterwards his commentator), 
Alorin, Frenicle, and others, and occupying himself with practical 
optics. In 1628, he served at the siege of Rocheile. 

To avoid society, in 1629, he migrated to Holland, where he passed 
twenty years. He removed from town to town, hiding his actual 
residence from all but one or two friends. He occupied himself at 
first M'itli his optics, and with the considerations which led him, in a few 
years, to publish bis ' Treatise on Meteors,' as also with chemistry 
and anatomy. We now find him in communication with Reneri and 
Gassendi. He made a short voyage to England, of which nothing 
is recorded, except some magnetic observations made near Liondon. 
About 1633, his philosophical opinions were first taught by Reneri, at 
Deventer. His ' Treatise on the World/ written about this time, 
was suppressed by him when he heard what had happened to Galileo 



* To explain in the briefest tenns who these and other friends of Des Cartes were, 
would make ua exceed the prescribed bounda. Our reader must be content to be 
referred to a biographical dictionary for these and others not known, except to mathe- 
maticians. 
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in Italy; and except some meteorological observations, we find nothing 
to notice till 1637, when he published his ' Principles of Philo- 
sophy,' in which the well-known hypothesis of vortices is propounded, 
together with his dioptrical and meteorological theories. This pub- 
lication was immediately combated in different parts by Roberval, 
Fromondus, Plempius, Fermat, the elder Pascal, and others. Without 
going into these and other now uninteresting disputes, it is only ne- 
cessary to state, that Fermat, Pascal, Roberval, and several others, 
were soon after in friendly communication with Des Cartes. After the 
famous problem of the Cycloid, which was propounded about this time 
(1638-39), Des Cartes, as he had several times done before, renounced 
geometry; and his work bearing that title (but which is, in fact, his 
celebrated application of algebra to geometry) was not published by 
himself, but by his friend De Beaune, who wrote a comment on it at 
his desire. 

In the meantime, his philosophy was fast rising into repute in 
Holland, where, in 1639, a public panegyric was made upon it at 
Utrecht, on the death of Reneri. We pass over the various disputes 
upon it, both at Utrecht and Paris. In 1640, Des Cartes was nearly 
induced to take up his residence in England, under the protection of 
Charles I. : but the domestic troubles, which within two years broke 
out into civil war, interfered with the completion of this arrangement 
His father died at the end of the same year ; in which he also lost 
a child named Francina, whom he owned as his daughter, but con- 
cerning whose parentage, whether it were legitimate or not, nothing 
certain is known. Des Cartes was attacked at this time by the Jesuits 
in France, and by a party in Holland, which asserted that he himself 
was a Jesuit. The hostility of his Dutch opponents did not ma- 
terially retard the progress of his opinions, nor could the Jesuits 
prevent his receiving a flattering invitation from Louis XIII. to return 
to France. 

In 1641, appeared his Meditations De Prima Philosophia, on the 
Soul, on Freewill, and on the Existence of a Creator. Various parts 
of this treatise were criticised by Hobbes, Gassendi, and some others ; 
but so much was the reputation of Des Cartes increased in France, that 
the exertions of Mersenne, made by the desire of the author, could not 
obtain more than one opponent to this work out of all the Sorbonne. 
This was the afterwards celebrated Amaud, between whom and 
Des Cartes a friendly controversy was maintained. But in Holland, 
the active enmity of Voet, the rector of the university of Utrecht, and 
others, raised a clamour against Regius, who publicly taught Cartesian 
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doctrines at Utrecht. Des Cartes himself, averse to controversy, wrote 
strongly to his jmpil not to deny or reject any thing commonly ftd- 
mitted, but merely to assert that it was not necessary to the proper 
conception of the doctrine taught, But Voet, not content \fith writing 
books, instituted an unworthy course of clandestine persecution against 
Des Cartes, by which, in 1642, lie obtained the condemnation of the 
■' Meditations ' by the magistracy of Utrecht, and gave the author 
some personal trouble and anxiety. On the other hand, the new 
philosophy at this time made great progress among the Jesuits, its 
■former opponents. In the middle of the year Des Cartes returned 
■ to France, and superintended a new edition of his Principles of 
Philosophy. Jlut in the following year he went again to HoUanrl, 
where some decisions in his favour, in matters of alleged libel, the 
too virulent enmity of Voet, the public teaching of Cartesian doc- 
trines at Leyden by Heereboord, and other things of the same kind, 
made his reputation gain ground rapidly. About 1647, we find him 
clear of violent opposition, and actively engaged in the dissemination 
of various opinions by personal correspondence. He returned again to 
France, where a pension of 3000 livres was obtwned for him : but he 
is eaid never to have received any part of it. He came back to Holland, 
but next' year was recalled to France by the promise of another 
pension, which turned out to be fallacious. He once more returned to 
Holland, which he left the same year, to fix his residence in Sweden, at 
the desire of the queen Christina, with whom he had been some time in 
correspondence. He lu'rived at Stockholm in September, and while 
engaged in projecting an Academy of Sciences, at the desire of the 
queen, was seized with an inflammation of the lungs, which carried him 
off, February 11, 1050, at the age of 54. His body, seventeen years 
after, was removed to the church of St. Genevieve at Paris. 

Des Cartes ivas under tiie middle size, and well proportioned, ex- 
cept that his iiead was rather too big for bis body. His voice, owing 
to an hereditary weakness of the lungs, was unable to sustain any long 
conversation. He was very temperate, slept a good deal, and, as 
before noticed, wrote and thought much in bed. He was very par- 
ticular in choosing his servants, engaging none but such as were both 
well-looking and intellectual; and several of his attendants afterwards 
i-ose in the world. Baillet mentions a physician, a Regius professor, 
a mathematician, and a judge, who had served Des Cartes in different 
capacities. He inherited from his mother an income of about 6000 
livres a year. His expenses in experimenting were considerable, but 
lie never would accept the offered assistance of his friends. He read 
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little, and had few books. We have already noticed the obscure 
connection from which his daughter Francina derived her birth : he 
also paid his addresses to a lady, for whom he fought a duel with a 
rival. With these exceptions, he seems to have been insensible to 
female influence. He told the last-mentioned lady, somewhat bluntly, 
that he found nothing so beautiful as truth. He was a devout Catholic, 
and writers of that persuasion think that his doctrines were more 
favourable to ihem than those of Aristotle. 

His character as a philosopher is that of extraordinary power of 
imagination, which frequently carried liim beyond all firm foundations. 
His ingenuity is very great ; and had he been contemporary with 
Newton and Leibnitz, he might have been a third inventor of fluxions. 
Father Castel says of him, that he built high, and Newton* deep ; that 
he had an ambition to create a world, and Newton none whatever. 
It is usual to compare these two great men ; but we do not think them 
proper objects of comparison. Des Cartes lived at a time when 
the power of mathematical analysis was but small, compared with 
what he himself, Wallis, Newton, and others afterwards made it. He 
pursued his studies before Stevinus and Galileo had yet made the first 
additions to the mathematical mechanics of Archimedes. It is not, 
therefore, with Newton that he ought to be tried, but with those 
philosophers of his own age, who were in the same position with him- 
self, and wrote upon similar subjects with similar methods. And 
here if we had room we could easily show, that, for variety of power, 
and comparative soundness of thinking, he was above all his contem- 
poraries, and well deserves his fame. 

It were much to be wished that his writings were better known in 
this country, particularly by those who represent him as nothing but a 
wild schemer, because they hold the system of Newton. It is a sort 
of article of faith in many popular English works on astronomy, that 
Des Cartes was a fool. To any one who has imbibed that opinion, we 
recommend the perusal of some of his writings. 

* The good Father first transcrihed Newton, then read him twenty times, then wrote 
his comparison of the two, and kept it twenty years ; and finally, decided that Des 
Cartes was the better philosopher, for the reasons given in the text. Nous avons 
change taut cela. 




Tbe materials fbr the personal history of Edmiuid.g^ieiuer* are very 
scanty; and it may not be amiss to wain the reader .'of i#hat he will 
find exemplified in the present article, that .early- biDgr^di|;.wiih any 
pretension to authenticity, must partake nearly >aa innchofa^negatiTe 
as of a positive character. 

As to the year of Spenser's birth, we are thrown liir aoyltlung like 
admisnUe evidence on the date of his matriculation AtPtinhcoke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1569, which, according to the usual' age^ofiidmiwoD 
in those days, would place his birth about .IbSSi. !Tbe'Bioniinient 
erected to him by the Countess of Dorset, aftttirardaoCPeaftllfoke and 
Montgomery, places his birth In 1510, Bnd:hifl:daKfh iitiUQB. This 
monument, having been erected only thirty yaai8.sfterLthe 'pot^t death, 
might have been expected not to be veiy inaocnratB aa'to jddtea ; but 
its authority is completely put down l^ die collie »lti^^ '. It is alto* 
gether at variance with university practice at uiy p8riod,.-th^ a man 
should be niiitriculated at the iige of fifly-nine, for the pqrpose of 
passing through his seven years in statu pupiilari, and proceeding to 
the degree of M. A. at the ripe age of sixty-six. Neither, do any facts 
on record give countenance to the supposition that the -poet lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-six. 

The parentage of Spenser is supposed to have been obscure: the 
only information he has given us on that point is confined to the un- 
important fact, that his mother's name was Elizabeth. But although 
his silence respecting liis parents, and his entering the university as a 
sizar, give reason to suppose that his nearest connexions had fallen 
into humble life, his claim of alliance with " an house of ancient 
fame" indicated that his blood was not altogether plebeian. The 
dedications of his * Rluiopotmos ' to Lady Carey, of his ' Tears of the 
Muses ' to lady Strange, and of * Mother Hubbard's Tale ' to the 

* Our engraving is from a copy of the picture in tbe possesuon of the Earl of Kinnoull. 
which WM made some yean since by Mr. Uwins. 
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Lady Compton and Mounteagle, express affection and bounden duty, 
on the score of kindred^ to the house whence those ladies sprang, who 
were three sisters, and daughters of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe. . 

Spenser took the degree of Bachelor in 1572, and that of Master o§ 
Arts in 1576, in which year it is said that he was an unsuccessful 
competitor for a fellowship; but Mr. Church, student of Christ Church 
in Oxford, who has been more minute in his inquiries than Spenser's 
other biographers, thinks that the story has no foundation. It is 
agreed on all hands that Sir Philip Sidney was the person who drew 
the poet from obscurity, and introduced him at court. On this subject 
we are told that Spenser sent a copy of the ninth canto of the first book 
of the ' Faery Queene ' to Leicester House ; and that Sidney was so 
transported at the discovery of such astonishing genius, as, after having 
read a stanza or two, to order his steward to give the author fifty 
pounds : after the next stanza the sum was doubled. The steward 
was not so enthusiastic as his master, and therefore in no hurry to 
make the disbursement; but one stanza more raised the gratuity to 
two hundred pounds, with a command of immediate payment, lest a 
further perusal should tempt the gallant knight to give away his whole 
estate. The obvious drift of this story is to magnify the genius of its 
subject; but it is rather hard on Sir Philip, that a reputation fully 
capable of standing by itself should have been unnecessarily propped 
at the expense of his character for common sense. The plain fact is, 
that the celebrated Gabriel Harvey, Spenser's college friend, intro- 
duced him to Sidney ; that he wrote part of his ' Shepherd's Calendar ' 
at Penslmrst, and under the modest name of Immerito, inscribed it to 
his patron. The general strain of this poem is serious and pensive, 
but with occasional bursts of amorous complaint. Without the latter 
it was considered that there could be no pastoral poetry ; but in this 
instance the waitings are thought not to have been altogether fictitious. 
The name of Rosalinde is said to have shadowed forth a mistress who 
had deserted him, as that of Colin Clout both there and elsewhere de- 
noted himself. Sidney lost no time in introducing his new friend to the 
Earl of Leicester, and finally to Queen Elizabeth. On his presenting 
some poems to her, the Queen ordered him a gratuity of a hundred 
{K>unds. Lord Treasurer Burleigh, better qualified to appreciate the 
useful than the ornamental, said, '* What ! all this for a song?" The 
Queen in anger repeated the order; and the minister from that time 
became the personal enemy of the poet, who alludes to this misfortune 
in several parts of his works. 

The Earl of Leicester seems to have undertaken to provide for Spenser 
by sending liim abroad. A letter to Gabriel Harvey from Leicester House 
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fixes this to the year 1579; but either there is a mistake in the date, 
or the scheme must have been abandoned; for in 1580 he was appointed 
secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, who was sent as lord-deputy 
to Ireland. While in that country he wrote his ' Discourse ou the 
State of Ireland,' a judicious treatise on the policy then best suited to 
the couditioQ of that country. His services were rewarded with a 
grant of 30% acres in the county of Cork, out of the forfeited lands of 
Gerald Fitz Gerald Earl of Desmond. Spenser's residence was at 
the castle of Kilcolman, near Doneraile. The river Mulla, which he 
has more than once introduced into his poems, ran through his grounds. 
Here he contracted an intimacy with Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
then a captain under Lord Grey. ' Colin Clout's come Home again,' 
in which Sir Walter is described as the Shepherd of the Ocean, is a 
beautiful memorial of this friendship, founded on a similarity of taste 
for the polite arts, and described with equal delicacy and strength of 
feeling. The author acknowledges services at court rendered to him 
by Raleigh; probably the confirmation of the grant of land, which he 
obtained in 1586. The friends returned to England together, and 
Spenser wished to have obtained a settlement at home, rather than to 
have continued in a country at that time little better than barbarous. 
To mortiticatious, and ultimate disappointment in his attendance at 
court, we probably owe the well-knoira lines in ' Rlotlier Hubbard's 
Tale.' If his forced return to Ireland was the cause of his writing 
the ' Faery Queene,' his country was benefited, and his fame immea- 
surably enhanced by the disappointment of his wishes. On the pub- 
lication of the first three books the Queen rewarded him with a pension 
of fifty pounds a year; and in him the office of Laureate may be con> 
sidered to have commenced, although not conferred under that title. 

Spenser's marriage is placed by most biographers in 1593; by 
Mr. Church in 1596 : the year of his death, if we could rest our faith 
in the monument. All we know of the lady is, that her Christian 
name was Elizabeth: a name, he says in his 74th sonnet, which has 
given him three graces, in his mother, his queen, and his mistress. 
In his ' Epithalamion ' he says, 

" Tell me, ye merchants' daughters, did ye sec 
So fair a creature in your town before ? 
So Bweet, BO lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adorn'd with beauty's grace and virtue's store : 
Her goodly eyes, like sapphire, shining bright. 

Her long loose yellow locks, like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flow'rs atween. 
Do, like a golden mantle, her atdre." 
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He probably dwells the more on tbis liitter circumstance, because 
the Queen's hair was yellow. But even if Uie murriage took place in 
1593, his term of domestic happiness was verj' short. In the Earl of 
Tyrone's rebellion, in 1598, he was plundered and deprived of hia 
estate. No direct or authentic account of the circumstances attending 
tbis calamity has come down to us; but among the heads of a conver- 
sation between Ben Jonson and Drummond at Hawtbornden, given 
in the works of tbe latter, Jonson, after saying that neither Spenser'a 
stanzas pleased bim, nor his matter, is stated to have given the following 
appalling description of his misfortune : that " his goods were robbed 
by the Irish, and bis house and a little child burnt : he and bis wife 
escaped, and after died for want of bread in King Street, Westminster." 
Jonson however adds a circumstance, the strangeness of which throws 
suspicion over the former part of the story : " He refused twenty pieces 
sent bim by my Lord Essex, and said he was sure he had no lime to 
spend them." But whether tliese particulars be true or not, it is 
certain that he died in London, ruined, and a victim to despair, 
according to Camden, in 1598, but according to Sir James Ware, 
who wrote the preface to the ' View of the Slate of Ireland,' in 1599. 
Sir James, after having given a high character of his poetry, says, 
" With a fate peculiar to poets, Spenser lived in a continual struggle 
with poverty : be was driven away from his house and plundered by 
the rebels; soon after his return in penury to England he died. He 
was buried in AVestminster Abbey near Chaucer, at the expense of the 
Earl of Essex ; the poets of the time, vvho attended his funeral, threw 
verses into Iiis grave." In order to account for the inaccuracy of the 
dates on the monument, it is alleged that the inscription had been 
defaced, perhaps by the Puritans in revenge for the descriptions of the 
Blatant Beast; and that on its renewal, the carver (the year of birth 
being illegible) put ten at a venture, and ninety-six instead of ninety- 
eight or ninety- nine. 

Respecting Spenser's private character, conversation and manners, 
hie contemporaries leave us nearly in the dark. We know that Burleigh 
was his enemy, that Sidney and Kaleigb were his friends ; and from the 
dignityof sentiment and moral tendency prevailing throughout his works, 
we may reasonably infer that his virtue was not unworthy of his genius. 
Milton speaks of bim as " our sage and serious poet, whom I dare be 
known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas." ' The 
Shepherd's Calendar,' the first of Spenser's works in print, is generally 
Baid to have come out in 1579. It is a series of pastorals, formed on 
no uniform plan, but lowered to the standard supposed to be appro- 
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priate to that style of composition. But the rustic language of these 
pieces renders them so utterly untunahle to a modem ear, that what 
obtained the applause of Sidney would not have saved the author's 
name from oblivion, had it not been borne up to imperishable fame by 
the splendour of the ' Faery Queene,' the three first Inxdcs of which 
were published in 1590. Six years afterwards three other books came 
out ; and after his death two other cantos, and the beginning of a third. 
The poem, therefore, exists as a fragment: there is a traditionary 
story that he had completed his design in twelve books, as was his 
avowed intention ; but that the last six books were lost by a servant 
who had the chai'ge of bringing them over to England. Yet, unfinished 
as the poem is, any one canto has merit and beauties enough to have 
secured its author's fame. In 1591 a quarto volume was published, con- 
tiuning the following nine pieces : — ' The Ruines of Time ;' ' The Tears 
of the Muses;' ' Virgil's Gnat;' ' Mother Hubbard's Tale;' ' Ruinea 
of Rome ;' * Muiopotmos ;' * Visions of the World's Vanitie ;' ' Betlay'a 
Visions;' ' Petrarche'a Visions.' ' Daphnaida,' published in 1592, 
was dedicated to the Marchioness of Northampton, on the death of her 
niece, Douglas Howard. The pastoral elegy of ' Astrophel ' was 
devoted wholly to the memory of Sir Philip Sidney, and inscribed to 
Lady Essex. To enter on the subject of his Sonnets, &c. &c. would 
carry us far beyond our prescribed limits. 

In a letter to Sir M'alter Raleigh, Spenser sets forth the general 
design of the ' Faery Queene," and settles the scheme of tlie ivbole twelve 
books. But the following passage proves that he contemplated twelve 
more. " I labour to pourtraict in Arthur, before he was king, the image 
of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve Moral Vertues, as Aristotle 
devised, the which is the purport of these first twelve books : which if 
I find to l>e well accepted, I may perhaps be encouraged to frame the 
other part of Politic Vertues in his person, after that he came to be king." 
He also says, " In the person of Prince Arthur I set forth Magnificence 
in particular." By magnificence Dryden understands him to mean 
magnanimity, in succouring the representatives of the particular moral 
virtues when in distress, and considers his interposition in each legend 
as the only bond of uniformity in a design, which in all other respects 
insulates his allegorical heroes, without subordination or preference. 
This plan gave him much opportunity of drawing flattering portraits of 
individual courtiers, though few of the likenesses have been recognized, 
and the originals seem to have shown but little gratitude for the com- 
pliment It is generally alloived that Prince Arthur was meant for 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was the poet's chief patron. The prevailing 
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beauty of this great poem conBists in its vein of fabulous invention, set 
off by a power of description and force of imagination, so various and 
inexhaustible, that the' reader is too much pleased and distracted to be 
sensible of the faults into which his judgment is betrayed by occasional 
excess. It is remarked by Sir William Temple, in his 'Elssay on 
Poetry,' that " the religion of the Gentiles had been woven into the 
contexture of all the ancient poetry with an agreeable mixture, which 
made the modems affect to give that of Christianity a place in their 
poems ; but the true religion was not found to become fictions so well 
as the false one had done, and all their attempts of tbis kind seemed 
rather to debase religion than heighten poetry." Critics in general, 
and ocmmion sense itself, have confirmed Temple's remark as to the 
hazard, which it required such a mind as Milton's successfully to face, 
of giving a poetical colouring to the solemn truths of religion. To a 
feeling of this difficulty we probably owe the peculiarity of Spenser's 
epic^ if so it may be called. In other epics, instruction is subordinate 
to story, and conveyed through it ; in the ^ Faery Queene,' morality is 
the avowed object, to be illustrated by the actions of such shadowy 
personages, that but a thin veil is thrown over the bare design. What- 
ever may be thought of allegorical poetry as a system, the execution in 
this instance is excellent, the flights of fancy brilliant, and often sublime. 
Rymer finds fault with Spenser for having suffered himself to be '' misled 
by Ariosto ;" and says that " his poem is perfect Fairyland." The readers 
of poetry in the present day will probably receive that censure as praise : 
marvels and adventures, even if probability be not made matter of 
conscience, may have more attraction than classic regularity and 
strict adherence to the unities. But though Spenser frequently 
imitated both Tasso and Ariosto in descriptions of battles, and his 
general delineation of knight-errantry, the plan and conduct of his 
poem deviated widely from Ariosto's model, and, it is generally thought, 
not on the side of improvement. Ariosto narrates adventures as real, 
however extravagant, und only occasionally intermixes portions of pure 
allegory. But allegory is the staple of Spenser's design; and his 
legendary tales are interwoven with it so far only as they are connected 
with his one human hero. With the exception of Prince Arthur, his 
heroes are abstractions ; they bear the names of knights, but are in 
reality Virtues personified. Dryden finds fault with Spenser's obso- 
lete language, and the ill choice of his stanza. The poems of the 
Elizabethan age, now considered as the golden age of poetry, are so 
much more read and better understood in these later times, than they 
were in Dryden's days, that the language is no longer felt as a serious 
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obBtaclc to llie pleasures of penisal. With respect to tlie form of 
Btaoza, it was natural for Drjden, the mighty master of the couplet, 
to coudeinn it ; and it may be iu itself objectionable as favouring 
redundancy of style, not only in respect of expletives and tautology, 
but of ideas. Its fulness of melody however, and sonorous majesty, 
have of late brought it into favour both with writers and readers. 

Of all critics, none can be better worth hearing, on such a subject as 
that of the Faery Queene, than the historian of English poetry. 
Warton writes thus : — " If the Faery Queene be destitute of that 
arrangement and economy which epic severity requires, yet we scarcely 
regret the loss of these, while their place is so amply supplied by some- 
thing which more povrerfuUy attracts us ; something which engages the 
affections, the feelings of the heart, rather than the cold approbation of 
the head. If there he any poem whose graces please, because they are 
situated beyond the reach of art ; and where the force and faculties of 
creative imagination delight, because they are unassisted and un- 
restrained by those of deliberate judgment, it is this : in reading 
Spenser, if the critic is not satisfied, yet the reader is transported." 

The principal editions of Spenser are Upton's ' Faery Queene, with 
ft Glossary and Notes,' London. 17ol ; and Mr. Todd's Variorum 
Edition of his Works, 8 vols. 8vo. 180 J. 
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Hugh de Qroot> or Hugo Grotius, as he is more generaUy desig- 
nated, Wa«' born at Delft irt Holland, on Easter Sunday, April 10, 
1583 *. NUb family was ancient and of noble extraction, both on the 
paternal 'and. maternal sides. His father, John de Groot, who was 
Curator of the University of Leyden, was a lawyer and a poet of con- 
riderable reputation. 

The mind of Grotius was devebped with unusual rapidity. In 
his ninth year he is said- to have made e&teuiporaneous Latin verses ; 
in his fifteenth . year he published his edition of Martian Capelia, 
and before that time, his biographers state that he disputed twice 
publicly in the schools on questions of philosophy and civil law. His 
memory is said to have been so prodigious, that being present at 
the muster of a regiment on some particular occasion, he afterwards 
repeated accurately every name which had been called. Anecdotes of 
this kind are seldom to-be traced to any good authority, and are fre- 
quently merely fabulous ; but there is no doubt that, at a very tender 
age, Grotius had made extraordinary progress in the acquisition of 
learning. The knowledge and critical discernment displayed in his 
edition of Capelia, which was unquestionably published in 1599, excited 

* A discrepuicy ftppean in the accounts of the different bu^ntphen of Grotius 
rcKpecting the date of his birth ; some fixing it in 1 5Si!, and otbers in 1 563. The fact 
if only material with reference to the anecdotes of his earl; acquirements, and it is ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, by a very simple circumstance. That Grotius was born on Easter 
Sunday, and on the 10th of April, appears in numerous passages of his letters and poems ; 
and aa Easter Sunday fell on the 10th of April in 1 583, and did not fall on that day for 
many years before and afterwards, the date of his birth seems to be satisfactorily proved 
by that ccrinddence. See Nicolaa's Tables. 
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lodas caMmpomiM. Scaliger, De Tbou, LJpsiuij, 
, Ibtc cfcuaeterwed Hat work as a prodigy of juveuile 
kaniMg; wai Ame w1m> haTcpslimre to read it at the preseut duy 
wiD eoUert hvm Ike aanotatiMis, that at the age of fifteen the 
c£lor mnct bare md criticaUT and carefully the works of Apuleius, 
Albericns, Cicero, Aqiula, Porphyry, Aristotle, Strabo, Ploteniy, 
Ffiny, Kodid, aod aa&y other ancieot and ciodero authors, in difier- 
ObC hnguges and od rarioos subjects, and cannot fail to consider 
Gnitiiis a« • wmderfol iostaiice of early talents, industry, and acquire- 
ment. " ReS^i riri" says his contemporary Heinsius, " tandem 
Jkert; Gtotius ri'r maiittett." la the following year Grotius published 
the ' PheDoniena of Aratus,' an astronomical poem, written originally 
io Greek, and translated into Latin by Cicero, when a very young man. 
Part of Cicero's translation had been lost in course of time ; and 
in this publication the deficiencies were supplied by Grotius in Latin 
Terse with much elegance and success. In a letter to the President 
de Tbou, written in 1601, wben he was not eighteen years of 
age, he thus modestly refers to those astonishing works : — " I was 
exceedingly glad when I understood that my Capella and Aratus 
were not only come to your hand, but were also favourably received 
by you. My own opinion of Martianus and the other Syntagni is only 
this, that tbey are capable of some excuse from my age ; for I wrote 
them when I was very young. But you are pleased to augur well 
from these beginnings, and to express a judgment that they may grow 
up into some hope hereafter. I hope it may be so; for it is my 
greatest desire and ambition a laudatis iaudari." 

Before he went to the university, he was placed under the care of an 
Arminian clergyman, named Uitenbogard, from whom he derived 
that strong sectarian bias, which had afterwards a powerful effect 
upon his character and fortune. At twelve years of age Grotius was 
sent to the University of Leyden, where, though he remained only 
three years, he became so much distinguished, that he attracted the 
notice of Scaliger, and many of the most celebrated scholars of the 
times. He had always been intended for the profession of tlie law; 
and lest the allurements of general literature, and the flattery of 
successful authorship, which had greatly withdrawn him from legal 
studies, should lead him to renounce the lucrative and honourable 
employment for which he was designed, his father sought to turn his 
thoughts into a new channel. It happened that about this time the 
celebrated Grand Pensionary, Bameveldt, was sent on an embassy 
from the Dutch States to Henry IV., foe the purpose of persuading 
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him to conclude a new treaty of perpetual alliance with Holland 
and England against Spain. John de Groot readily obtained for 
his son a situation in the train of Barneveldt. Grotius remained 
in France a whole year, and during that time was treated with 
marked distinction and respect by the learned men of that country, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Paris. He was also graciously noticed by the king himself, who 
gave him at his departure his own poi*trait and a chain of gold. From 
some unexplained cause, Grotius did not upon this occasion become 
acquainted with the President de Thou ; but soon after his return to 
Delft, he wrote him a letter accompanied by a copy of his Ai'^^^s. 
From that time until the death of the President a constant corre- 
spondence was maintained between them, and Grotius furnished many 
notes and materials for that part of De Thou's history which relates 
to the Netherlands and Holland. 

Immediately after his return from France to Holland in April 
1599, Grotius published his *'Limeneuretica, sive Portuum inves- 
tigandorum Ratio," a treatise for the instruction of seamen in 
ascertaining the exact situation of a ship at sea. This work was 
merely a translation, and has been of course long since superseded by 
modern discoveries ; but it is worthy of remark, as a proof of the ex- 
traordinary acquirements of a youth of sixteen, that he should have 
added to his critical and scholastic knowledge so competent an acquaint- 
ance with magnetism and practical navigation as the translation of 
such a work implies. In the course of the same year he enrolled him- 
self on the list of Advocates at the Hague, and before he was eighteen 
years of age commenced the actual practice of his profession. In this 
occupation he was eminently successful, though he always disliked it, 
and lamented the time which it claimed from more congenial pursuits. 
His reputation and practice, however, daily increased, until in the 
year 1607, being recommended by the suffrages of the courts, and 
nominated by the States of Holland, Prince Maurice conferred upon 
him the important and responsible office of Advocate-General of the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand. Soon after this appointment, he 
married Mary Reygersburgh, the daughter of an opulent family in 
Zealand, with whom he lived in the most complete harmony. 

In the year 1608, while he held the office of Advocate-General, 
Grotius composed his ' Mare Laberum,' the general design of which 
was to show, upon the principles of the law of nations, that the sea 
was open to all without distinction, and to assert the right of the 
Dutch States to trade to the Indian seas, notwithstanding the clain^ 
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of the Portuguese to an exclusive title to that commerce. This tract 
was published without the consent ol' Grotius; and at a subsequent 
period of his life he expressed his disapprobation of it. " My intention," 
he says, " was good ; but ttie work savours too mucli of my want of 
years." Many years afterwards, Selden published his profound worli 
on maritime rights, entitled ' Mare Clausum,' in which he incidentally 
Dotices tliis treatise of Grotius with much respect, though he advocates 
a contrary doctrine. Soon after the appearance of his ' Mare Libenim,' 
Grotius published a ' Dissertation ou the Antiquity of the Batavian 
Republic,' for which he received the thanks of the States of Holland, 
accompanied by a, present. 

In 1613, he was advanced from his practice as an advocate to the 
judicial station of Pensionary of Rotterdam, which office was given him 
for life, the usual tenure having been only at will. In the same year 
a difference of opinion having arisen between England and tlie States 
of Holland, respecting the right of fishing for whales in the Northern 
seas, Grotius was sent into England for the purpose of eSecting an 
amicable arrangement of the dispute. He there became personally 
acquainted with Isaac Casaubon, with whom he had previously corre- 
sponded. He was favourably noticed by the king during his stay in 
England, and formed an intimate connexion with several of tiie most 
eminent English divines of that day, which he maintained by letters for 
many years afterwards. In the political object of his embassy he appears 
to have failed; the subject in dispute was resumed at Rotterdam in 1615, 
before commissioners of both countries, but with no more favourable 
result to the Dutch States. 

Soon after his return from England, Grotius became deeply involved 
in the religious animosities which at that time prevailed in Holland. 
He had adopted the principles of Arminius from Uitenbogard, the in- 
structor of his early youth, and he now zealously maintained the 
doctrines of the Arminian party in opposition to the tenets held by the 
followers of Gomar. The questions in dispute related for the most 
part to predestination and other abstract points of Christian doctrine, 
the discussion of which by the disciples of Arminius on the one hand, 
and of Gomar, a professor of Leyden, on the other, had divided the 
United Provinces into two parties, animated by the most furious hostihty 
towards each other. The public peace being endangered by the 
violence to which these religious di£ferences were carried, the States 
of Holland, in 1614, published an edict, drawn up by Grotius, 
enjoining forbearance and mutual toleration between the contending 
parties, but denouncing in unqualified terms the doctrines of the 
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Gomarists. Tlie effect of tliis partial and jujudicious edict was 
to iucrease the virulence of party spirit ; frequent riots ensued, attended 
with popular demonstrations of an alarming kind. The powerful city 
of Amsterdam favoured the Gomarists ; and liesitated to submit 
lo the edict of 1614. Under these circumstances, the States sent 
a deputation, of which Grotius was the chief, for the purpose of 
converting the Town Council of that city to their opinion. Upon this 
occasion Grotius made a judicious and temperate harangue, which was 
afterwards translated into Latin, and is published among his ivorks. 
It was, however, unsuccessful in its result, as the Senate declared that 
the city of Amsterdam could not adopt the edict without endangering 
the church, and risking their commercial prosperity. In the mean time 
popular tumults continued and increased ; and in this position of affairs 
the Grand Pensionary, Barneveldt, proposed to the States of Holland, 
that the magistrates of the several cities in that province should be 
authorized to levy soldiers for the purpose of securing the public tran- 
quillity. The representatives of several towns vehemently opposed tlua 
proposition, but it was adopted, after a stormy debate ; and, August 4, 
U)17, a proclamation was issued to carry it into execution. 

This decree directly induced a train of circumstances, ivhich event- 
ually led to the death of Barneveldt, and the ruin and bauishment of 
Grotius. Prince Maurice of Nassau, who was at that time Governor 
and Captain-general of the United Provinces, denounced it as an act 
illegal and nnjustiiiable in itself, and an invasion of his authority. He 
influenced the States-General to write to the magistrates of those pro- 
vinces and cities which had acted under the decree by raising soldiers, 
commanding them to disband their levies ; and upon the refusal of 
many of them to comply with this requisition, he obtained authority 
to proceed to the recusant cities, and enforce their obedience. Having 
executed this commission successfully in tlie towns of Nimeguen, 
Overyssel, and Arnheim, Maurice, who on the death of his brother 
in February, 1618, had assumed the title of Prince of Orange, pro- 
ceeded to Utrecht, with the same object. The States of Holland had 
in the mean time sent thither Grotius and Hoogerbertz, the Pensionary 
of Leyden, for the purpose of opposing the Prince's commission. They 
stimulated the magistrates of the city to resist the assumed authority 
of the States-General, to iucrease their militia, and to double the guards 
St the gates. They also brought letters from the States of Holland to 
Uie officers of the ordinary garrison, persuading them that it was 
their duty to obey the States of Utreclit, in opposition to the States- 
General and the Prince of Orange. Notwithstanding these prepara- 
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tions the Prince entered the city without forcible reaistnnce, aod having 
disbanded the new levies, displaced several magistrates, and arrested 
some of those who had been most active in their opposttiou, returned 
to the Hague. Grotius ivas now satisBed that all further attempts at 
opposition would be useless, and prevailed upon the magistrates of 
Rotterdanj at once to dismiss the levies made under the obnoxious 
decree. 

The Prince of Orange and the States-General were highly incensed 
at the measures taken to excite a forcible opposition at Utrecht ; and 
Barneveldt, Grotius, and Hoogerbertz, were arrested, August 29, 1618^ 
upon the charge of having raised an insurrection at that place, uud 
conmiitted to close custody in the castle of the Hague. 

In the ensuing November, the prisoners, having previously undergone 
repeated examinations, were septarately tried before twenty-six com- 
missioners, chosen from the principal nobility and magistracy of the 
Seven Provinces. Barneveldt was tried first, and w&s condemned to 
be beheaded] for various acts of insubordination towards tlie States ; 
and in particular for having promoted the insurrection at Utrecht. 
The trial of Grotius followed a few days afterwards. He complMM 
of having been treated then, and during the previous examinatJons, 
with great hardship and injustice : he says that ha was pressed to answer 
ensnaring questions directly, when he required time, and that the com- 
missioners refused to read over his examinations to him, after they hod 
written don'u his answers. He was, hou'ever, found guilty, and 
sentence was passed upon him, May 18, 1619, recapitulating the heada 
of the charges of which he had been convicted, and condemning him to 
imprisonment for life, and the confiscation of his estate. 

The castle of Louvestein was selected for his place of con6nement, 
a fortress situated near Gorcum, in South Holland, at the point ot 
lli(; island formed at the junction of the Waal and tlie Meuse. Here 
he was kept a close prisoner : his father was refused permissioQ to 
see him, and his mfe was only admitted on condition of sharing his 
imprisonment, being told that if she left the castle she would not be 
allowed to return. These restrictions were afterwards, however, coor- 
siderably relaxed : his wife obtained leave to quit the castle twice * 
week, and Grotius was permitted to borrow books, and to correspoaA 
with his friends on all subjects except politics. 

It is not for such minds as that of Grotius that " stone walls caa 
make a prison." During nearly two years of close imjaisonment, wttb 
no society but that of his wife, who cODStantly attended him, he tm* ■ 
ployed himself in digesting and applying those stores of leam' 
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which he had previously acquired, and study became at onoe tiis 
business and liis consolation. '' The Muses/' says he, in a letter to 
Vossius during his confinement, '' are a great alleviation of my mis- 
fortune. You know that when I was most oppressed by business, 
they furnished my most delightful recreation ; how much more valuable 
are they to me now, when they constitute the only enjoyment which 
cannot be taken from me ! " During his captivity he occupied much 
of his time in legal studies, of which other pursuits had for some years 
caused an intermission, and also in arranging and completing his im- 
provements and additions to Stobaeus, which were afterwards pub- 
lished ; but his favourite employment appears to have been theology, 
and especially a laborious and critical examination of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He also at this time wrote a treatise in the Dutch language 
on the Truth of the Christian Religion, which a few years afterawrds, 
while at Paris, tie enlarged and translated into Latin. In its improved 
state it became more generally known and popular than any of his 
works, having been translated, during the seventeenth century, into 
thi> Sn^ah, French, Flemish, German, Persian, Arabic, and Greek 
languages. Tbis treatise was well worthy of the great attention which 
it excited: in point of force of argument and clearness of arrangement 
it will not suffer on a comparison with the works of Paley and other 
popular modem writers on the same subject ; and in temper and can- 
dour it is superior to most of them. Grotius says, in the introduction, 
that he originally wrote it to furnish an occupation to his countrymen 
during the unemployed leisure of long voyages on commercial adven- 
tures ; and in the hope that, by thus instructing them in the most 
intelligible and convincing arguments in favour of Christianity, they 
might become the means of diffusing its advantages among distant 
nations. In the first book, he maintains the existence, attributes, and 
providence of a Supreme Being ; in the second, he enumerates the 
particular arguments in favour of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion ; in which part of the subject his illustration of the internal 
evidence derived from the superior dignity and excellence of the moral 
precepts of Christianity is peculiarly admirable. The third division 
of the treatise contains a critical defence of the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament ; and the three remaining parts are 
devoted to a refutation of Paganism, Judaism, and Mahometanism. 
The perspicuity of the style, and the spirit of candour which pervades 
the whole treatise, well adapted it to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended ; and though many modern authors have followed in the same 
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course of reasoDiDg, it m&y gUll be read with advantage as an excelieot 
epitome of the argmneQts for the truth of Christiaoity. 

In the early part of 1621, after neat'ly two years had bees passed 
by Grotius at Louvestein, the fertile invention of liis wife devised the 
means of his escape. It w;is his practice to relura the bookii, which 
he borrowed from his faiends, in a large ehest, io which his wife 
sent lineu fitint the casiie to be washed at Gorcum. During the 
first yeiir of his inipiisoinnent the guui-ds invariably examined this 
chest before it left the ciutle, but a? they continually found nothing 
but books and dirty linen, tliey gi-aduully relaxed in their search, 
until at last it was wholly omitted. Grotius's wife resolved to turn 
their negligence to her husband's advantage. Tlie chest was large 
enough to contain a man. and she prevailed upon him to try whether 
he could bear to be shut up for so long a time as would be ne- 
ceasaiy to convey the chest across the water to Gorcum. The expe- 
riment proved the Echenie to be practicable, and the fii'st favourable 
opportunity was seized for carrying il into execution. On the 2*2Dd 
of March, during the absence of the goveiiior fi-om the castle, Gi'otiuB 
WHS placed iu the chest, and holes baring been boi-ed in it by his wife 
io order to admit air, it ivus carried dotru from the castle by two 
fioldiei's on a ladder. One of the soldiers, suspecting something 
fiom the weight, insisted upon taking it to the governor's house to be 
opened; but the governor's wji'e, who was probably in the secret, 
told him she was well assured that the chest contained nothing but 
books, and onlered him fo cairy it to the Itoat. In this manner 
Givlius ci-osM'd the water and arrived safely at a friend's house 
in (lorcum. He then passed through the streets in the disguise of a 
mason, and stepjied into a boat which took him to Valvic iu Brabaut, 
fmni whence he afterwanls escaj>ed to Antwerp. Upon the first dis- 
covery of the trick which had been practised upon him by the wife 
of Grotius, the i:rovernor of Louvestein confined her rigorously; but 
she was discharged upon presenting a ^tetitiou to the States-General, 

liy the advice of various powerful friends in France, Grotius deter- 
mined to make Paris his city of refuge. He was well received in the 
French metropolis, l>oth by learned men and politicians, and in the 
beginning o( the following year was presented to the King, who be- 
slon-ed u)H)n him a }>ension of 3000 Iirres. Io the year 1623 he 
publishetl his ' A|H>togy,' in which he vindicates his conduct from the 
|mrlieular rliarges which liad formed the subject of the proceedings 
Kgitin^tt hiin. and argues against the legality of his sentence and the 
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competency of the tribunal by which he was- tried. His work excited 
much attention throughout Europe, and greatly irritated the States- 
General, who published so violent an edict against it, that the friends 
of Grotius entertained fears for his personal safety. In order, therefore, 
to place himself more fully under the protection of the French govern- 
ment, he obtained letters of naturalization from Louis XIII. 

In 1625 he completed his treatise * De Jure Belli et Pacis,' which 
was published at Paris in that year. None of the works of Grotius 
buve excited, so much attention as this treatise : it was the first 
attempt to reduce into a system the subject of international law ; and 
the iudustiy and extensive learning of the author well qualified 
him lor the task. More complete and useful works upon this subject 
have been written since the time of Grotius; but in order to esti- 
mate properly the magnitude and value of his labours, it should be 
considered that, before he wrote, the ground was wholly unbroken. In 
his own age, and in that which succeeded it, this work was held in the 
highest estimation, being translated into various languages, and cir- 
culated as a standard book throughout Europe. 

Grotius remained more than nine years in France, and during that 
period published, in addition to the works already noticed, several 
theological treatises of small interest at the present day. The latter 
part of his residence in France was rendered uncomfortable by several 
disagreeable circumstances, and in particular by the backwardness of 
the French government in paying his pension. He made various 
attempts to return to Holland, which were discouraged by his friends, 
as the sentence against him was still in force; but towards the latter 
end of the year 1631, finding his abode in France intolerable, he deter- 
mined at all hazards to revisit his native country. He soon found, 
however, that he had taken an unwise step: the States-General issued 
an order for his arrest, and after in vain endeavouring to appease his 
enemies, he quitted Holland in March 1632, intending to take up his 
abode at Hamburgh, which place he did not, however, reach before 
the end of the year. 

There is reason to believe that Gustavus Adolphus, the King of 
Sweden, was about to take the Dutch jurist into his employment, when 
he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in November, 1632. Two years 
afterwards, however, Oxenstiern, who conducted the government of 
Sweden, appointed Grotius resident ambassador to the infant Queen at 
the court of France ; and he made his public entry into Paris in that 
character, March 2, 1635. He filled this arduous and responsible situ- 
ation for ten years, to the entire satisfaction of the government which 
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he represented. Towards the close of his service many circumstances 
concurred to render it far from agreeable. Disputes arose between 
him and other ajubassadors upon questions of precedency, which 
were fomented and encouraged by the French government ; and 
the irregular remittance of his sulary from Sweden occasioned Uini 
frequent and vexations embarrassment. At the end of the year 
1642 he writes thus to his brother : " I am come to the age 
at which many wise men have voluntarily renounced places of honour. 
I love quiet, and would gladly devote the remainder of my life to the 
service of God and of posterity. If 1 had not some hope of coutributing 
to a general peace, I Rhould have retired before this time." At length 
the appointment of an agent to the crown of Sweden at Paris, with 
whom Grotius foresaw that constant disagreements and broils woiJd 
ai-ise, determined him to solicit his recall. Tliis re([uest was granted; 
and the Queen of Sweden wrote to him with her own hand, expressing 
the greatest Batisfaction at his services, and promising him some future 
employment more suitable to his age and inclinations. He left Paris 
in June 1645, and travelling through Holland, where he was cour- 
teously received by those who had previously treated him with every 
kind of indignity, arrived at Stockholm in the following month. The 
Queen seems to have entertained liim honourably and kindly: both 
she and the members of her council praised liis past services, and gave 
him abundant promises for the future; and in a letter to his brother, 
dated July 1 8, 1 645 (the last of his letters which is known to be extant), 
he speaks with gratification of the honourable notice which he had 
received. He appears, however, to have taken an insuperable dislike to 
Sweden, an'I to have resolved at once not to spend the remainder rf 
Ills days in that country. Tlie Queen pressed him repeatedly to re- 
main, and assured him that if he would continue in Sweden, and fona 
part of her council, she would amply provide for him. He pleaded 
the decline of his health, that the climate was injurious to Ids consti- 
tution, and that his wife was unable to live in Sweden; and adhered 
to his determination. The Queen hesitated to grant him a passport; 
upon which lie left Stockholm without one, and was overtaken and 
brought back by a messenger. At length the Queen, seeing thatbiR 
resolution was not to be overcome, permitted lum to depart, dismissing 
him with a considerable present in money and plate. 

A vessel had been provided to transport him from Lubeck to Ham- 
burgh, in which he embarked on the 1 2th of August. He had scarcdy 
put to sea, when a violent storm arose and drove tlie vessel into a port 
near Dantzic. From this place he set out in an open carriage, in '' 
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most inclement weather, intending to return to Lubeck, and arrived at 
Rostock on his way thither, August 28. He there complained of 
extreme illness, and desired a physician to be sent for, who soon dis- 
covered that his end was approaching. A clergyman, named Quis- 
torpius, also attended him, and has given an interesting account of his 
last moments. Grotius died in the night of the 28th of August, 1645. 
His body was carried to Delft, and laid in the tomb of his ancestors. 
In modern times a handsome monument has been erected to his 
memory. 

The reader who may wish for fuller information respecting the 
biography of Grotius may consult with much advantage * La Vie de 
Grotius,' par M. de Burigny, which was published at Paris in 1752, 
and translated into English two years afterwards. Mr. Butler, the 
author of the ' Memoirs of the English Catholics,' published a life 
of Grotius in 1826 ; but it is neither so copious nor so accurate as 
the work of M. de Burigny. 
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If this great ornament of our church did not boast of an exalted 
lineage, he numbered among his forefathers one at least, the worthy 
ancestor of such a descendant, Dr. Rowland Taylor, chaplain to 
Cnuomer, and rector of Hadleigh, distinguished among the divines 
of the Refonnation for his abilities, learning, and piety, as well as for 
the courageouB cheer&lness with which he suHered death at the stake 
in the reign of Queen Mary. Jeremy Taylor was the son of a barber, re- 
rident in Trinity parish, Cambridge; and was baptized in Trinity church, 
August 15, 1613, He was " grounded in grammar and mathematics " 
by his father, and entered as a sizar at Caius College, August IS, 1626. 
Of his deportment, his studies, even of the honours and emoluments 
of his academical life, we have no certain knowledge. It is stated by 
Dr. Rust, in bis Funeral Sermcm, that Taylor was elected fellow ; 
but this is at least doubtiiil, for no record of the fact exists in the 
re^^sten of the college. He proceeded to the degree of M. A. 
in 1633; and in the same year, though at the early age of twenty, we 
find him in orders, and officiating as a divinity lecturer in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Hia talents as a preacher attracted the notice of Archbishop 
I^ud. who sent for him to preach at Lambeth, and approved of bis 
performance, but thought him too young. Taylor begged his Grace's 
pardon for that fault, and promised that, if he lived, he would mend it. 
By that prelate's interest be waa admitted to the degree of M. A. 
ad eundem, in University College, Oxford, October 20, 1635, and 
shortly after nominated to a fellowship at All Souls College. It was 
probably through the interest of the same powerful patron that he 
obtained the i«ctory of Uppingham in Rutlandshire, tenable with his 
fellowship, March 23, 1638. The fellowship, however, he vacated by 
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Us marriage with Plicelw Langsdale, May 27, 1639, who died in 
Utile more than three years, leaving two sons. 

Taylor attracted notice at Oxford by his talents as a preacher; but 
be does not seem to have commenced, during this period of ease and 
Irauqiiillity, any of those great ivorks wliicli have rendered biiii illus- 
trious as one of the most laborious, eloijneut, and persuasive of British 
divines. The only sermon extant which we can distinctly refer to 
this period, is cue preached hy command of the Vice-chancellor on the 
anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, 1G38. Tliis piece requires notice, 
because it is connected with a report, circulated both during Taylor's 
residence at Oxford and afterwards, that lie was secretly inclined to 
Popery. It is even said that he " wished to be confirmed a member 
of the church of Rome," (Wood, AtlienBe Oxon.) but was rejected 
with scorn in consequence of the things advanced against that church 
in this sermon. Of this whole statemeut Bishop Heber, in his ' Life 
of Taylor,' has expressed his disbelief; and the arguments on which 
his opinion is founded appear to us satisfactory. Not even during his 
peaceable abode at Uppingham do Taylor's great works appear to have 
been projected, as if his amiable, affectionate, and zealous temper had 
been fully occupied by domestic cares and pleasures, and by the con- 
stant though quiet duties of a parish priest. Tlie year 1642, as it 
witnessed the overthrow of his domestic happiness by his wife's death, 
saw also the beginning of those troubles which cast him out of his 
church preferment, a homeless man. We do not know the date of the 
sequestration of his living; but as he joined Charles I. at Oxford in 
the autunm of the year; published in the same year, hy the King's 
conmiand, his treatise ' Of the sacred Order and Offices of Episco- 
pacy, &c.;' was created D.D. l)y royal mandate; appointed chaplain 
to the King, in which capacity he frequently preaclied at Oxford, and 
attended the royal army in the wars; it is probable that he was among 
tlie first of those who paid the penalty of adhering to the losing cause, 
liittle is known of this portion of Taylor's history. It appears that he 
quitted the army, and retired into Wales, where he married, became 
again involved in the troubles of war, and was taken prisoner at Car- 
digan, Feb. 4, 1644. We do not know the date of his release, or of 
his marriage to his second wife, Joanna Bridges, a lady possessed of 
some lauded property at Mandinam, near Golden Grove, in the Vale 
of Towy, in Carmarthenshire, who was commonly said to be a natural 
daughter of Charles I., born before his marriage. But Heber conjectures 
that Taylor's marriage was anterior to his imprisonment, and that his 
wife's estate was amerced in a heavy fine, in consequence of his b^g 
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ibuiid engaged in the Toyol cause at Cardigan. It is at least certain 
that until the Restoration he was very poor, and that he supported 
himself during part of the time by keeping a school. 

During this period of public confusion and domestic trouble, Taylor 
composed an * Apology for authorized and set Forms of Liturgy/ 
published in 1646, and his great work, a ' Discourse on the Liberty 
of Prophesying,' published in 1647, "the first attempt on record to 
conciliate the minds of Christians to the reception of a doctrine which> 
tliough now the rule of action professed by all Christian sects, was 
then, by all sects alike, regarded as a perilous and portentous novelty.'"*" 
As such, it was received with distrust, if not disapprobation, by all 
parties; and if it was intended to inculcate upon the Episcopalians the 
propriety of conceding something to the prejudices of their o^onents, 
as well as to procure an alleviation of the oppression exercised on the 
Episcopal church, we may see in the conduct of the government after the 
Restoration, that Taylor preached a doctrine for which neither the one 
nor the other were then ripe. It is the more to his honour that in this 
important point of Christian charity he had advanced beyond his own 
party, as well as those by whom his party was then persecuted. But 
though his views were extended enough to meet with disapprobation 
from his contemporaries, he gives a greater latitude to the civil power 
in repressing error by penal means, than the general practice, at least 
in Protestant countries, would now grant. " The forbearance which 
he claims, he claims for those Christians only who unite in the con^ 
fession of the Apostles' Creed," and he advocates the drawing together 
of all who will subscribe to that ancient and comprehensive form of 
belief into one church, forgetting differences which do not involve the 
fundamental points of Christianity. And he inculcates the ** danger 
and impropriety of driving men into schism by multiplying symbols 
and subscriptions, and contracting the bounds of communion, and the 
still greater wickedness of regarding all discrepant opinions as dam- 
nable in the life to come, and in the present capital." For a fuller 
account of this remarkable work, we refer to the Life by Heber, 
p. 201-218, or still better, to the original. 

It was followed at no long interval by the ' Great Exemplar of 
Sanctity and Holy Life, described in the Life and Death of Jesus 
Christ* This, the first of Taylor's great works which became exten- 
sively popular, is almost entirely practical in its tendency, having been 
composed, as the author tells us, with the intention of drawing men's 
minds from controverted doctrines, to the vital points on which all men 

• llebcr'a Life of Taylor, p. xxvii. 
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are agreed, but which all men forget 8o easily. It is not an attempt to 
connect the relations of the four Evangelists into one complete and 
chronologically consistent account ; but a " series of devout meditationa 
on the different events recorded in the New Testameut, as «'ell as on 
the more remarkable traditions \vhieh have usually been circulated 
respecting the Divine Author of our religion, his earthly parent, and 
his folloners," set ofi' by that majestic style, that store of illustrations 
derived from tlie most recondite and misceUaneous learning, and, 
above all, that fervent and poetical imagination, by which Taylor ie 
distinguished perhaps above all the prose writers in our language. 
Such qualities, even without a digested plan and connected strain of 
argument, which, requiring a more continuous and attentive perusal, 
would not perhaps have made the book more acceptable or useful 
to the bulk of readers, ensured for it a favourable reception; and the 
author followed up the impression which he had produced, at no distant 
jwriod, by two other treatises of a similar practical tendency, which, 
from their comparative shortness, are better known than any other of 
Taylor's works, and probably have been as extensively read as any 
devotional books in the English language. We speak of the treatises 
on Holy Living and on Holy Dying. 

It has been mentioned that near Mandinam stood Golden Grove, the 
.seat of the Ea,rl of Carbery, a nobleman distinguished by his abilities 
And zeal in the Royal cause. He proved a constant and sincere friend 
to Taylor; and the grateful scholar has conferred celebrity upon the 
name and hospitality of Golden Grove by his ' Guide to Infant 
Devotion,' or manual of daily prayers, which are called by the name 
of that place, in which they, and many other of the author's works, 
were meditated; especially his Eniautos, or course of sermons for alt 
the Sundays in the year. 

Considerable obscurity hangs over this portion of Taylor's life: but 
it appears that in the years 1654-5 he was twice imprisoned, in con- 
sequence of his advocacy of the fallen causes of Episcopacy and Royalty. 
At some time in 1654 be formed an acquaintance with Evelyn, which 
proved profitable and honourable to both parties ; for the layman, as u 
evident from his Memoirs and Diary, highly valued and laid to heart 
the counsels of the man wliom he selected as his " ghostly father," 
and to whose poverty he liberally ministered in return out of his 
own abundance. 

We learn from Evelyn's Diary that Taylor was in Ijoadon in the 
fipring of 1 637, and his visits, if not annual, were at least frequent 
lie made many friends^ and among them the Earl of Conway, a noble* 
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man possessed of large estates in the north-east of Ireland, who con* 
ottTed the desire of securing Taylor's eminent abilities for the service 
(rf* his own neighbourhood, and obtained for him a lectureship in the 
small town of Lisburne. Taylor removed his family to Ireland in the 
summer of 1658. He dwelt near Portmore, his patron's splendid seat 
on the banks of Lough Neagh ; and some of the islands in that noble 
lake, and in a smaller neighbouring piece of water called Lough Beg, 
are still recorded, by the traditions of the peasantry, to have been his 
favourite places of study and retirement. To this abode his letters 
show him to have been much attached. 

In the spring of 1660 Taylor visited London, to superintend in its 
passage through the press the ' Rule of Conscience, or Ductor Dubi- 
tantium/ This, it appears from the author's letters, was considerably 
advanced so early as the year 1655. It was the fruit of much time, 
much diligence, and much prayer ; and that of all his writings con- 
cerning the execution of which he seems to have felt most anxiety. 
In this case, as it often happens, the author seems to have formed an erro- 
neous estimate of the comparative value of his works. Neither on its 
first appearance, nor in later times, did the * Ductor Dubitantium ' 
become extensively popular. Its object, which even at the first was ac- 
counted obsolete, was to supply what the Romish church obtained by the 
practice of confession, a set of rules by which a scrupulous conscience 
may be guided in the variety of doubtful points of duty which may 
occur. The abuses are well known, to which the casuistic subtlety of 
the Romish doctors gave birth ; and it may be doubted whether it were 
wise to lay one stone towards rebuilding an edifice, which the general 
difiusion of the Scriptures, a sufficient rule, if rightly studied, to solve all 
doubts, had rendered unnecessary. The work, in spite of its passages 
of eloquence and profusion of learning, is too prolix to be a favourite 
in these latter days, but it is still, says his biographer, (p. ccxciii.) one 
^ which few can read without profit, and none, I think, without enter- 
tainment. It resembles in some degree those ancient inlaid cabinets, 
(such as Evelyn, Boyle, or Wilkins might have bequeathed to their 
descendants,) whose multifarious contents perplex our choice, and offer 
to the admiration or curiosity of a more accurate age a vast wilderness 
of trifles and varieties with no arrangement at all, or an arrangement 
on obsolete principles, but whose ebony drawers and perfumed recesses 
contain specimens of every thing that is precious or uncommon, and 
many things for which a modem museum might be searched in vain." 

Taylor*s accidental presence in London at this period, when the 
hopes of the Royalists were reviving, was probably serviceable to his 
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Royalist declaration of April 94; and be wax amoo^ the fir»t to dtsrive 
benefit from tbe re9torati(» of that Kio^ and that Church, of whoee 
interests he bad ever been a nioet zealous, able, and coodstent sup- 
porter. He was nominated Bishop of Doim and Connor, August 6, 
1G60, and consecrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral January 27, 1661. 
In the iuterral he was appointed \'ice-chaDceUor of tbe Uoivemty of 
Dublin, which during past troubles had been greatly dilapidated and 
disordered, in respect both of its reTenues and discipline. He was the 
principal instninient in renxxlelling and completing the statutes, and 
settling tbe University in its present form. 

In the spring of 1661 Taylor was made a member of the Irish Privy 
Council, and the small diocese of Dromore, adjacent to Down, was 
assigned to bis charge, " on account," in tbe words of tbe writ under 
the Privy Seal, " of his virtue, wisdom, and industry." This praise 
was well deserved by his conduct in that difficult time, when those 
wbo had displaced tbe episcopal cler^' were apprehensive of being in 
their turn obliged to give way, and religious differences were embittered 
by thoughts of temporal wellare. Taylor had to deal chieBy with the 
wilder and most enthusiastic party, and his advances towards an inter- 
course of Christian charity were met with scorn and insult. But 
his exemplary conduct, and persevering gentleness of demeanour, did 
much to soften at least the laity of his opponents ; for we are told that 
the nobility and gentry of the three dioceses over which be presided 
came over, with one exception, to the Bishop's side. 

His varieil duties can now have left little time for the labour of the 
pen ; stiii he published sermons from time to time, and in 1664 eomf- 
pleted and published his last great work, a ' Dissuasive from Popery^' 
undertaken by desire of the collective body of Irish bishops. Hs' 
continued after his elevation to reside principally at Portmore, occar 
sionally at Lisbume. Of bis habits, and the incidents of this latter 
part of bis life, we know next to nothing ; except that he suffered tbe 
severest affliction which could befal a man of his sensibility and pie^ 
in the successive deaths of his three surviving sons, and the misconduct 
of two of them. One died at Ldsbume, in March, 1661; one fell in s 
duel, his adversary also dying of his wounds ; the third became Uw 
favourite companion of the profligate Duke of Buckingham, and dia4 
of a decline, August 3, 1667. Of the latter event tbe Bishop can. 
scarcely have heard, for he died on the 13th of the same month, aftw. 
ten days' sickness. He was buried at Dromore. Two of his daughters 
married in Ireland, into tbe families of Marsh and Harrison; urf 
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several Irish families of repute claim to be connected witH the blood 
of this exemplary prelate by the female line. 

The materials for Bishop Taylor's life are very scanty. The earliest 
sketch of it is to be found in the funeral sermon preached by his 
friend and successor in the see of Dromore, Dr. Rust, who sums up 
the virtues of the deceased in a peroration of highly-wrought pane- 
gyric, of which the following just eulogy is a part — " He was a person 
(rf* great humility ; and notwithstanding his stupendous parts, and 
learning, and eminency of place, he had nothing in him of pride and 
humour, but was courteous and affable, and of easy access, and would 
lend a ready ear to the complaints, yea, to the impertinence of the 
meanest persons. His humility was coupled with an extraordinary 
piety ; and I believe he spent the greatest part of his time in heaveh« 
• • . • To all his other virtues he added a large and diffusive charity ; 
and whoever compares his plentiful income with the inconsiderable 
estate he left at his death, will be easily convinced that charity was 
steward for a great proportion of his revenue. But the hungry that he 
fed, and the naked that he clothed, and the distressed that he supplied, 
and the fatherless that he provided for, the poor children that he put 
to apprentice, and brought up at school, and maintained at the uni- 
versity, will now sound a trumpet to that charity which he dispensed 
with his right hand, but would not suffer his left hand to have any 
knowledge of it. 

•' To sum up all in a few words, this great prelate had the good 
humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the 
wisdom of a counsellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an 
angel, and the piety of a saint ; he had devotion enough for a cloister, 
learning enough for an university, and wit enough for a college of 
virtuosi ; and had his parts and endowments been parcelled out among 
his poor clergy that he left behind him, it would perhaps have made 
one of the best dioceses in the world. But, alas ! * Our Father ! our 
Father ! the horses of our Israel, and the chariot thereof ! * he is gone, 
and has carried his mantle and his spirit along with him up to heaven ; 
and the sons of the prophets have lost all their beauty and lustre which 
they enjoyed only from the reflection of his excellencies, which were 
bright and radiant enough to cast a glory upon a whole order of men." 

There is a life of Taylor by Archdeacon Bonney ; and a copious 
memoir, enriched by a minute analysis of all the more remarkable 
compositions of our author, is prefixed to Bishop Heber's edition of 
Taylor's works. From this the materials of the present sketch are 
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[)r can we better coodude thoa with the eliHjueQt estimate 
merits, with which the nccomplisbed biographer concludes 
rwA " It ia on devotional and moral subjects that the peculiar 
meter of Taylor's mind is most, aud most successfully, developed. 
this semce he devotes his most glowing language ; to this his 
!6t Ulnstrations, Ids thoughts, and his words, at once burst into a 
lie, when touched by the coals of this altar; and whetlier he describes 
duties, or dangers, or hopes of man, or the mercy, power, and justice 
the Most High; whether he exhorts or instructs liis brethren, or 
rs up his supplications in their behalf to the common Father of all, 
0(»iceptions and his expressions belong to tlte loiliest and most 
red description of poetry, of which they only want, what they cannot 
said to ueed, the name and the metrical arrangement. 
' It is this distinctive excellence, still more than the other qualifica- 
18 of learning and logical acuteness, which has placed him, even in 
; age of gigantic talent, on an eminence superior to any of his 
lediate contemporaries ; and has seated him, by the almost unani- 
u estimate of posterity, on the same lofty elevation mth Hooker 
L with Barrow. 

' Of such a triumvirate, who shall settle the precedence ? Yet it 

, perhaps, be not far from the truth, to observe that Hooker claims 

^wonost rank in sustained and classic dignity of style, in political 

1 pragmatical wisdom; that to Barrow the praise must be assigned 

i closest and clearest views, and of a taste the most controlled and 

stened ; but that iu ima^nation, in interest, in that which more 

properly and exclusively deserves the name of genius, Taylor is to 

be placed before either. The first awes most, the second convinces 

most, the third persuades and delights most: and, according to the 

decision of one whose own rank among the ornaments of Eiiglisli 

literature yet remains to be detennined by posterity (Dr. Parr), Hooker 

is the object of our reverence, Barrow of our admiration, and Jeremy 

Taylor of our love." 
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ANTom JLaorkkv -Lavoisier was born in Paris, August 26> 1743. 
He was adqeated under the eyft of hie father, a roan 6f opulence, with 
diBceniniMit'tai^>jireciateIu8..s(A'B abilities, and liberality to cultivate 
them wittout -se^rd to cost. Lavoisier early showed a decided 
inclination Ar'the-physical sciences; and before he was twenty years 
old, had nHMto ' himself masteE of the principal branches of natural 
philoRophjK. - 

In IIM the government proposed an extraordinary premium for 
the best ^d cheapest project of lighting the streets of Paris, and 
other large aties. To Uiis subject, involving a knowledge of several 
branches (^ saienoe, Lavoisier immediately devoted his attention. He 
produced so able a memoir, full of the most masterly, accurate, and 
practical views, ihat the gdd medal was awarded to him. ITiis 
production was'the. means of- introducing him into the Academy of 
Sciences, of which, after a severe contest, he was admitted a member, 
Hay 13, 1768; and he proved himself through life one of its most 
useful and valuable associates. 

At this time the whole range of chemical and physico-chemical 
science vras in an extremely imperfect state ; and the first steps to a 
more improred system involved the necessity of clearing away a vast 
mass of error which encumbered the path to truth. For instance, one 
of the fandful ideas, the offspring of the alchemy of the dark ages, 
which still continued to haunt the regions of science, was the belief of 
the conversion of water into earth by gradual consolidation. This 
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subject Lavoisier treated iu the true spirit of the experimental method, 
and clearly showed that the pretended conversion was either a depo- 
sition of earthy particles, or a sediment arising from the action of the 
water on the internal surface of the retort. He also laboured on the 
analysis of tiie g}'psum found in the neighbourhood of Paris, and on 
the ciystallizatiou of salts. He discussed the project of conveying 
water from L'Vvette to Paris, and the theory of congelation; and to 
these researclies added extensive observations on the phenomena of 
thunder and the Aurora Borealis. 

He next directed his attention more especially to mineralogy; and 
made excursions, in conjunction with Guettard, into all parts of France, 
endeavouring to fonn from different districts a complete collection of 
their characteristic mineral productions. He made advances towards 
a systematic classification of facts connected with the localities of 
fossils, which afterwards served as the basis of his work on the revo- 
lutions of the globe and the formation of successive strata, of which 
two admirable abstracts were inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, for 1772 and 1787. 

Thus during the earlier part of his life, Lavoisier does not seem to 
have devoted himself in particular to any one branch of science. But 
about the year 1770 the announcement of the existence of more than 
one species of gaseous matter, arising out of the successive researches 
of Black, Scheele, Priestley, and Cavendish, had the effect of fixing his 
attention to the subject of pneumatic chemistry. The invaluable dis- 
coveries just alluded to had opened a new world to the inquirer into 
nature; and the labours of those distinguished experimentalists had 
conspired to commence a fresh era in science. Lavoisier was one of the 
first to appreciate at once the importance of the results they had arrived 
at, and the immense field of further research to which those results had 
opened the way. He perceived by a sort of instinct the glorious career 
which lay before him; and the influence which this new science thus, 
as it were, created, must have over every sort of physical research. 
Priestley possessed precisely those qualifications which are most 
available for striking out new and brilliant discoveries of facts; a 
boundless fertility of invention; a power of rapidly seizing remote 
analogies ; and an equal readiness in framing and in abandoning hypo- 
theses, which have no value, but as guides to experiment. Lavoisier, 
less eminent in these respects, possessed in a more peculiar degree the 
mental characteristics which enable their owner to advance to grand 
generalizations and philosophical theories uj)on the sure basis of facts. 
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He possessed, in its fullest sense, the true spirit of inductive cautiou, 
and even geometrical rigour; and his obsei*vations, eminently precise 
and luminous, always pointed to more general views. 

In 1774, he published his 'Opuscules Chimiques,' in which, after 
a full and truly philosophical examination of the labours of preceding 
experimenters in the discovery of the gases and their characteristic 
properties, he proceeds to describe his own beautiful and fundamen- 
tally important researches, from which resulted the ' True Theory of 
Combustion,* which may be termed the very sun and centre of the 
whole modern system of chemistry. 

To the vague dreams of the alchemist had succeeded the remarkable 
theory of Hooke, who maintained that a certain ingredient of the 
atmospheric air (which also enters as an ingredient into several other 
bodies, especially nitre) was the solvent which absorbed a portion of 
the combustible. This process was continued in proportion as more 
of the solvent was supplied. The solution took place with such 
rapidity, as to occasion those motions or pulsations in which Hooke 
believed heat and light to consist. 

This near approach to the truth was thrown into discredit by the 
more brilliant and imposing theory of Stahl, who captivated the 
imaginations of chemists by his doctrine of phlogiston, the principle 
or element of j&re, a sort of metaphysical something, which conferred 
the property of being combustible. Stahl taught that the process of 
combustion deprived bodies of their phlogiston, which, in the act of 
separation, exhibited its latent energies in the evolution of light and 
heat. 

This wild chimera long maintained its ground, and received suc- 
cessive modifications in the hands of several distinguished chemists, 
the most important of which was that of Kirwan ; but these all retained 
the fundamental error that something was abstracted from the burning 
body. Yet Rey, so early as 1630, and Bayer afterwards, had both 
shown that metals by calcination increase in weight, or have something 
added to them. Lavoisier turned his attention to the defects of the 
existing theory about 1770; and the last-named experiments probably 
directed him more specifically to the essential point of the inquiry. 
He pursued his researches with unwearied industry ; and by a long 
series of experiments of the most laborious and precise nature, he 
succeeded in determining that, in all cases of combustion, that sub- 
stance which is the real combustible invariably receives an addition, 
or enters into a new combination ; and the matter with which it coni- 
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bioes is in all cases that eame Bubstauce whicli lijui qow been slioi^-n 
by Priestley to be one of the constituents of the tttmosphere, and which 
was then koon'n by the name of viial air. 

It was however long before Lavoisier gained a single convert. At 
length M. Berthollet, at a meeting of the Academy iii 1785, publicly 
renounced the old opinions and declared himself a convert. Fourcroy 
ibllowed bis example. In 1767, Moireau, during a visit to Paris, 
became convinced, and declared the couclusions of Lavoisier irresistible. 
The younger chemists speedily embraced the new views; and their 
estabtishnieut was thus complete. There only remained some lurking 
pfejudices in England, where the Essay of Kirwan retained its credit. 
I^voisier and his coadjutors translated this essay into French, accom- 
panying each section by a refutation. So completely was this done, 
that the author himself was con%'inced; and, with that candour which 
distia^ishes superior minds, gave up his views as untenable, and 
declared himself a convert. 

Tliese discoveries introduced liavoisier to the notice of the most 
eminent persons in the State; and in 1776, Turgot engaged him to 
superintend the manufacture of gunpowder for the Grovermnent. He 
introduced many valuable improvements in the process, and many 
judicious reforms into the establishment. 

In 1778, Lavoisier having been incessantly engaged on the subject 
of gases and combustion, announced another great discovery, " that 
the respirable portion of the atmosphere is the constituent principle of 
acids," which he therefore denominated oxygen. 

Tiie (juejiliuii ns to "llie .u-idifunij jiriin'ijilt; " liad long formed tlie 
subject of discussion. Tlie prevalent theory was that of Beccher with 
various modifications, which made the acid principle a compound of 
earth and water regarded as elements. Lavoisier found in tlie instance 
of a great number of the acids, that they consisted of a combustible 
principle united with oxygen. He showed this both analytically and 
synthetically, and hence proceeded to the conclusion that oxygen is the 
acidifying principle in all acids. Berthollet opposed this doctrine, and 
contended that, in general, acidity depended on the manner and propor- 
tion in which the constituents are combined. The fact is, that, in this 
instance, Lavoisier had advanced a little too rapidly to his conclusion. 
Had he contented himself with stating it as applying to a great nuttier 
of acids, it would have been strictly true ; but he had certmnly no 
proof of its being unwersaffy the case. When Sir H. Davy, some 
years after, showed that one of the most powerliil acids (the muriatic) 
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does not Gontain a single particle of oxygen, and when the researches 
of Guy Lussac and others had exhibited other proofs of tlie same thing, 
it became evident that Lavoisier's assertion required considerable modi- 
fication. And though nearly all acids have been since included imder 
the general law of containing same supporter of combtMtion, yet there 
appear to be exceptions even to this ; the cautious language of Ber- 
thoUet has been completely justified ; and a perfect theory of acidity 
is perhaps yet wanting. Nevertheless, Iiavoisier's discovery is one of 
first-rate magnitude and importance, and with this qualification, cer- 
tainly forms the basis of all our present knowledge of the subject. 

Another important research in which Lavoisier engaged, in con- 
junction with Laplace, was the determination of the specific heats of 
bodies, by means of an ingenious apparatus, which they denominated 
the calorimeter : these were by far the most precise experiments on the 
subject which had as yet been made, though some inaccuracies in the 
method have since been pointed out. 

Lavoisier owed much, it must be owned, to those external advan- 
tages of fortune, the absence of which, though it cannot confine the 
flights of real genius, yet may seriously impair the value and efficiency 
of its exertions ; and the presence of which, though it cannot confer 
the powers of intellect, may yet afford most invaluable aids to the pro- 
secution of research, and the dissemination of knowledge. In the in- 
stance before us, these advantages were enjoyed to the full extent, and 
turned to the best use. Lavoisier was enabled to command the most 
unlimited resources of instrumental aid ; he pursued his researches in 
a laboratory furnished with the most costly apparatus, and was able to 
put every suggestion to the test of experiment, by the assistance of the 
most skilful artists, and instruments of the most perfect construction. 

But as he could thus command these essential advantages for the 
prosecution of his own investigations, he was equally mindful of the 
extension of similar advantages to others : he always evinced himself 
ready to assist the inquiries of those who had not the same means at 
their disposal ; and was no less liberal in aiding them by his stores of 
information and able advice. Indeed no one could be more sensible 
how much there is of mutual advantage in such intercourse between 
those engaged in the same scientific labours ; and this conviction, 
joined with a full perception of the immense benefits accruing from 
personal acquaintance among men of kindred pursuits, and the inter- 
change of social good offices, led him to the regular practice of opening 
his house on two evenings in every week, for an assembly of all the 
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Mienti6c meu of Oie French capital ; which rery eood became a point 
of gMicnl resort uad rcDnioa to tlie pbilo«opber» of Europe. 

At these meetings general discourse and philosophic discussion were 
agreeably inlermingled; the opinioas of the most eminent philosophers 
were freely canvassed ; the most striking and Doi'el passages in the 
publications of foreign countries were made known, recited, and anim- 
adverted npon ; and the progress of experiment \ras assisted by candid 
comments and comparison n-ith theor)-. In these assemblies might 
be found, mingling in instructive and delightliil conversation, all those 
M'hase Qiimes made the last centur}- memorable in the annals of science. 
Priestley, Fontana, Landriani, Watt, Bolton, and Ingenliouz, were 
associated nith Laplace, Lagrange, Borda, Cousin, Monge, Morveau, 
and Bertliollet. There was also an incalculable advantage in bringing 
into communication and intimacy men engaged in distinct brandies 
of science : the intercourse of the mathematician with the geologist, 
of the astronomer with the chemist, of the computer ■ nith the 
experimenter, and of the artist with the tlieorist, could not fail to he of 
mutual advantage. In no instan«!e were the beneficial effects of such 
intercourse more strikingly displayed than in the chemical sciences; 
which, from tliis sort of comparison of ideas and methods, began now 
to assume a character of exactness from an infusion of the spirit of 
geometry ; and a department liitherto abandoned to tlie wildest specu- 
lations, and encumbered with the most vague and undefined phraseo- 
logy (derived from the jargon of the alchemists), began to assume 
something like arrangement and method in its ideas, and precision and 
order in its nomenclature. This influence M'as strongly marked in 
the jihysical memoirs produced in France from this period downwards. 
The precision and severity of style, and tlie philosophical method of 
the inatlieniatlciaus, was insensibly transfused into the papers of the 
phyiiical and chemical philosophers. 

Lavoisier individually profited greatly l)y tlie sources of improvement 
and inl'uniiution thus opened. Whenever any new result presented 
itself to him, which, perhaps, from contradicting all received theories, 
seemed paradoxical, or at variance with all principles hitherto recog- 
nised, it was fully laid before these select assemblies of philosopiiers ; 
the experiment was exhibited in their presence, and they were invited 
with the utmost candour to offer their criticisms and objections. In 
perfect reliance on the mutual spirit of candour, they were not hack- 
ward in urging whatever diificulties occurred to them, and the truth 
thus elicited acquired a firmness and stability in its public reception 
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proportioned to the severity of the test it had undergone. Lavoisier 
seldom announced any discovery until it had passed tiiis ordeal. 

At length he combined his philosophical views into a connected 
system, which he published in 1789, under the title of * Elements of 
Chemistry :' a beautiful model of scientific composition, clear and 
logical in its arrangement, perspicuous and even elegant in its style 
and manner. These perfections are rarely to be found in elementary 
works written by original discoverers. The genius which qualifies a 
man for enlarging the boundaries of science by his own inventions and 
researches is of a very different class from that which confers the ability 
to elucidate, in a simple and systematic course, the order and con- 
nexion of elementary truths. But in Lavoisier these different species 
of talent were most happily blended. He not only added profound 
truths to science, but succeeded in adapting them to the apprehension 
of students, and was able to render them attractive by his eloquence. 

In 1791 he entered upon extensive researches, having for their 
object the application of pneumatic chemistry to the advancement of 
medicine, in reference to the process of respiration. With this view 
he examined in great detail the changes which the air undergoes, and 
the products generated in that process of the animal economy. He 
had previously, however, as far back as 1780, detailed a series of ex- 
periments to determine the quantity of oxygen consumed and carbonic 
acid generated by respiration, in a given time, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy. 

In the twenty volumes of the Academy of Sciences, from 1772 to 
1793, are not less than forty memoirs by Lavoisier, replete with all the 
grand phenomena of the science : — the doctrine of combustion in all 
its bearings ; the nature and analysis of atmospheric air ; the gene- 
ration and combinations of elastic fluids ; the properties of heat ; the 
composition of acids ; the decomposition and recomposition of water ; 
the solutions of metals ; and the phenomena of vegetation, fermentation, 
and animalization. These are some of the most important subjects of 
his papers ; and during the whole of this period he advanced steadily 
in the course which was pointed out to him by the unerring rules of 
inductive inquiry, to which his original genius supplied the com- 
mentary. So well did he secure every point of the results to which he 
ascended, that he never made a false step. It was only in one subject, 
before alluded to, that he may be said to have gone a few steps too far. 
Nor did he ever suffer himself to be discouraged, or his ardour to be 
damped by the difficulties and obstacles which perpetually impeded his 



progress. He traced uew patlis for investigation, and founded a new 
school of science; and his successore had ample employment in fol- 
lowing out the inquiries which he had indicated, and exploring those 
recesses to which he had opened the way. 

In the relations of social and civil life Lavoisier was exemplary ; and 
he rendered essential service to the state in several capacities. He was 
treasurer to the Academy, and introduced economy and order into its 
finances: he was also a member of the hoard of consultation, and took 
an active share in its business. When the new system of measures was 
in agitation, and it was proposed to determine a degree of the meridian, 
he made accurate experiments on the diiatation of metals, in conjunction 
with L:iplace (1782), to ascertain the corrections due to changes of 
temperature in the substances used as measuring rods in those delicate 
operations. 

By the National Convention he was consulted on the means of 
improving the manufactui-e of assignats, and of increasing the difficulty 
of forgery. He turned his attention to matters of rural economy, and, 
by improved methods of cultivation, on scientific principles, he in- 
creasefl the produce of an experimental farm nearly one half. In 1791 
he was invited by the Constituent Assembly to digest a plan for simpli- 
fying the collection of taxes : tlie excellent memoir which he produced 
on tliis subject was printed under the title of' The Territorial Riches 
of France.' He was likewise appointed a Commissioner of the National 
Treasury, in which he effected some beneficial reforms. 

During the terrors of Robespierre's tyranny, Lavoisier remarked that 
he foresaw lie should be stripped of id! iiis property, and accordingly 
woidd prepare to enter the profession of an apothecary, by which he 
should be able to gain a liveliliood. But the ignorant and brutal 
ruffians who n'ere then in powei" had already condemned him to the 
scaffold, on which he was executed. May 8, 1794, for the pretended 
crime of having adulterated snuff with ingredients destructive to the 
health of the citizens .' On being seized, be entreated at least to be 
allowed time to finish some experiments in which he was engaged} 
but the reply of Coffinhall, the president of the gang who condemned 
him, M'as characteristic of the savage ignorance of those monsters in 
human form : — " The Republic does not want eavans or chemisti, 
and the course of justice cannot be suspended." 

Lavoisier in person was tall and graceful, and of lively manners and 
appearance. He was mild, sociable, and obliging ; and in his habits 
unaffectedly plain and simple. He was liberal in pecuniary assistance 
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to those in need of it ; and his hatred of all ostentation in doing good 
probably concealed greatly the real amount of his beneficence. He 
married^ in 1 771, Marie-Anni-Pierrette Paulze> a lady of great talents 
and accomplishmentSj who after his death became the wife of Count 
Rumford. 



Vou V. ^ 




The celebrated physician, Tbomns Sydenham, in many respects fbe 
most eminent that England has produced, was horn in the year 1624, 
at Wynford-Eagic, in Dorsetsliire, where liia father, William Syden- 
ham, enjoyed a considerable estate. The mansion in which he was 
born is now converted into a farm-house, and stands on the property 
of Lord Wynford. 



In the year 164'2, wlien eii 
at RIagdalen-Hall, Oxford ; I 
city became the head quarter 
Edge-hill. He was probably 
a political nature; for we tind i„ 



ie was admitted as a commoner 
ed it in the same year, when that 
; royal army, after the battle of 
d to take tliis step by reasons of 
s family were active adherents of 



(he opposite party. Indeed he is said, though on doubtful authority, 
to have held a commission himself under the Parliament during his 
absence from Oxford; and his elder brother, William, is known to 
have attained considerable rank in the republican army, and held im- 
jiortant commands under the Protectorate. 

The political bias of his family is not without interest, as affording 
a probable explanation of some circumstances in his life which would 
otherwise be rather unaccountable, — such as tlie fact, that though he 
reached the first eminence as a practising physician, he was never em- 
ployed at court, and was slighted by the college, who invested him 
with none of their honours, nor even advanced him to the fellowship, 
thougli a licentiate of their body, and qualified by the requisite- 
University education. 

When Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament, Sydenham deter- 
mined to resume his academical studies ; and passing through London 
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ou Lis way, he met accidentally with Dr. Thomas Coxe, a physician of 
some repute at that time, who was attending his brother. The choice 
of a profession became the subject of a conversation between them, 
which determined him in favour of medicine ; for in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Mapletoft, thirty years after this time, which forms the preface 
to one of his writings, he refers with much warmth to this conversation 
as the origin of his professional zeal, and, consequently, of whatever 
useful advances he had made in medicine. Thus his success, both in 
the practice and reformation of his art, may show the advantage of 
waiting till the faculties are fully matured, before they ai*e exercised 
in a study which requires independence as well as vigour in thinking : 
for the circumstances of his family being sufficiently affluent to place 
him above the necessity of choosing a profession early, he had not 
turned his attention to physic till an age at which the medical educa- 
tion is generally almost completed. We are not, however, to believe 
in the justice of an accusation brought against him, that he had never 
studied his profession till he began to practise it ; for though we do 
not know what particular line of study he pursued on his retiun to 
Oxford, it is clear from many passages in his works that he had 
studied the writings of the ancient physicians with no common care ; 
and as his own show no defect of acquaintance with whatever real 
information had been collected before his time, we may reasonably 
conclude that this contemporary censure was mistaken or malicious. 
He certainly held the opinions of his modern predecessors in very 
little respect, for he does not often mention them, even for the purpose 
of confutation ; and in the letter to Dr. Mapletoft already referred to, 
he says that he had found the best, and, in fact, the only safe guide, 
through the various perplexities he had met with in his practice, to be 
the method of actual observation and experiment recommended by 
Lord Bacon. This sentiment is often repeated in his works ; but it 
surely does not countenance the idea that he had begun to practise 
without endeavouring to make what preparation he could, or would have 
had others follow such an example ; for the charge against him goes 
to this length. The notion might arise from a foolish anecdote related 
by his admirer. Sir Richard Blackmore, of his having recommended 
Don Quixote as the best introduction he knew to the practice of 
medicine, which Sydenham must have intended as a jest, or perhaps as 
a sarcasm on the narrator himself. 

At Oxford he formed a close friendship with John Locke, better 
known afterwards as a philosopher than as a physician. Their inti- 
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niacy, which lasted to the end of Sydenham's life, probably contributed 
not a little to give form to the disgust which he soon displayed at the 
unsatisfactory and fluctuating Etate of medical opinion, and to the zeal 
witli which he sought to establish it on surer grounds ; for he appeals, 
as to the highest authority, in confirmatioQ of some of his new views 
on the treatment of fever, to the approval of his illustrious friend, 
who even paid him the compliment of prefijting a eulogy in indiflFerent 
Latin verse to the trealise in which these views are developed. 

On the 14th of April, 1648, he took the degree of bachelor of 
medicine, being then twenty-four years old ; and in the same year 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls College, by the interest of a 
relation. The degree of doctor he subsequently took at Cambridge, 
where, being among those who thought with him in politics, he pro- 
bably found liimself more at his ease. After a visit of some length at 
Montpellier, then considered the best practical school of medicine on 
the continent, he settled in Westminster, and soon after married. 

His progress to eminence in his profession must Lave been unusually 
rapid, which might be owing, in some measure, to the call for men of 
good capacity to the more stirring scenes of civil strife ; for at thirty- 
six he had succeeded in establishing a first-rate reputation, which he 
continued to sustain in spite of much hostility and ill-health for up- 
wards of twenty years. 

He witnessed the breaking out of the plague in 166d, but when it 
reached the house adjoining his own, he was induced to remove with 
his family some miles out of town. Of this desertion of his post, 
however, he seems to have repented ; for he afterwards returned, and 
occupied himself diligently in visiting the victims of that devastating 
malady, and has left a short but interesting account of his opinions 
respecting it, and of the treatment he adopted; for the comparative 
success of which, he appeals to the physicians who had witnessed or 
followed his practice. 

At the age of 25, though a man of remarkably temperate and regu- 
lar habits, he became afflicted with gout and stone, from which he suf- 
fered extreme torment with great resignatioD and patience for the rest 
of his life. Of course he did not neglect the opportunity of studying 
those diseases in his own person, and recording the result of his ob- 
servations. His account of gout, especially, is considered to be a 
most accurate and able history of that disease. 

He died, leaving a family, at his bouse in Fall-Mall, on the 39th of 
December, 1689, in the 66th year of his age, and was buried in the 
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parish church of St. James, Westminster^ where, in 1810, a tablet 
was erected to his memory by the College of Physicians, who became, 
as a body, tardily but fully convinced of his extraordinary merit 
and eminent claims to the gratitude and respect of his profession. 

He is said to have been a man of the most retiring and unobtrusive 
disposition, and the utmost placidity of temper. In a biographical 
sketch by Dr. Samuel Johnson, prefixed to an English edition of his 
works by Swan, in 1742, it is remarked, that if he could not teach us 
in his writings how to cure the painful disorders from which he suf- 
fered, he has taught us by his example the nobler art to bear them 
with serenity. Nor was he less patient of mental than of bodily 
inflictions ; for though he was the object of much asperity among the 
physicians of his time, he made no reprisals upon the reputations of 
those who slandered him : though he often speaks of their bitterness^ 
he never even mentions their names, — ^a forbearance to which, as his 
biographer pungently remarks, they are indebted for their escape from 
a discreditable immoiiality. His writings breathe throughout a spirit 
of warm piety, candour, and benevolence : he is said to have been 
extremely generous in his dealings with his patients; for which, with 
other reasons, his practice though large was not very gainful, and he 
did not leave much wealth behind him. He never was sought after by 
the great,, like his successor and disciple Radcliffe ; and had none of the 
talents by which that singular man was able to push his fortune and 
establish a kind of professional despotism. Yet, whatever medical 
skill the latter evinced seems to have been derived from Sydenham, 
whose doctrines and treatment he contrived to bring into a much more 
early and general repute in England than they would probably have 
otherwise obtained. Each had his reward : the one will be long re- 
membered as the founder of a magnificent library ; the other can never 
be forgotten as the author of modem medicine. 

The bent of Sydenham's mind was eminently practical ; he thought 
that the business of a physician is to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the causes and symptoms of diseases, and the effects of different 
remedies upon them, that if he cannot prevent them, he may at 
least recognise them with certainty, and apply with promptitude the 
means most likely to cure them: with Hippocrates and the ancient 
empirical physicians, whose tenets he professed to follow, he con- 
demned all curious speculations upon the intimate nature of disease, as 
incapable of proof, and therefore always useless, and often hurtfiil ; and 
maintained that the only trustworthy source of opinion in medicine is 
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experience resulting from observations frequently repeated, and expe- 
riments cautiously varied ; and that no theories worth attention can be 
framed until the recorded experience of many observers, under many 
different circumstances, and even through successive ages, shall be 
embodied into one general system ; and he boldly declared his belief 
that every acute disease might then be cured. An instance, which 
unfoi-tunately us yet stands alone in support of this rather sanguine 
expectation, may be taken from the history of small-pox. The obser- 
vation of its contagious nature led to the general practice of inocula- 
tion, and this to the immortal discovery of Jenner, by which a disease 
but yesterday the scourge of the earth has been almost extinguished. 
It is remarkable that Sydenham, who first pointed out the important 
difference between its distinct and confluent forms, — who so materially 
improved the treatment by changing it from stifling to cooling, — and 
who studied and has described it ^vith a laborious accuracy hardly 
paralleled in the history of medicine, — was not aware of this, to us, its 
most striking characteristic of contagion. A person conversant with 
such subjects will feel no surprise at this : to the general reader it 
may be a suflicient explanation, that it lies dormant for ten days ; and 
that as it can only be taken once, and was always prevalent in London, 
the number of persons susceptible at any given time, and in obvious 
comnmnication with each other, were comparatively few : so that 
opportunities were not so likely to arise as might be imagined of 
tracing its progress in single families or neighbourhoods from one 
source of contagion. 

Sydenham is justly celebrated for the happiness of his descriptions, and 
his skilful application of simple methods of cure, which are as effectual 
as they were novel in that age when a medical prescription sometimes 
contained a hundred different substances ; but he has merit of a higher 
kind, as a discoverer of general laws. Among others, he was the first 
to notice that there is a uniformity in the fevers prevailing at any one 
time, which is subject to periodical changes; and that other acute 
diseases often partake largely of the same general character, and 
sometimes even merge in it altogether, as the plague is said to have 
swallowed up all other diseases. This, which he ascribed to some pe- 
culiar state of the atmosphere, he called its epidemic constitution; 
and to be aware of its vicissitudes must of course be very important 
to the physician as a guide to practice. The value of these laws, 
which Sydenham deduced from a multitude of observations, has been 
attested by almost every medical writer since his time. 
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His works have been repeatedly printed in the original Latin, as 
well as in English and the continental languages. The first was pub- 
lished after he had been sixteen years in practice; the last he edited 
himself, is dated three years before his death ; and an elegant com- 
pendium of his experience was published posthumously by his son. 
They all appear to have been extorted by the importunity of his 
friends or the misrepresentations of his enemies. It is said that 
they were composed in English, and translated into Latin by his 
friends Mapletoft and Havers: there is, however, little reason for 
attaching credit to this report, as we are assured, on the authority 
of Sir Hans Sloane, who knew him well, that Sydenham was an 
excellent classical scholar, and perfectly capable of expressing liim- 
self elegantly in Latin. They are most carefully written and clearly 
expressed, and bear marks of the utmost truth and impartiality in 
the narration of facts, and judgment in arranging them. They 
are not voluminous, as he studiously refrained from overloading 
them with trivial matter, and from entering into the detail of a 
greater number of cases than might be sufficient to illustrate his 
method of practice. His object was to confine himself to the results 
of his own observation ; to this he pretty strictly adhered, so that 
little space is occupied in his writings by quotations or criticism. It 
must be admitted that he occasionally lapses into theoretical discus- 
sion, in violation of his own principles ; but as he seldom or never per- 
mitted his fancy to divert him from what was practically useful, he 
may be pardoned, if in that age of speculation he could not entirely re- 
sist the seduction. A graver charge against him is^ that he over- 
looked or undervalued the immense body of information to be obtained 
from examining the effects of diseased actions after death, and devoted 
himself too exclusively to the study of the symptoms during life, and 
the effect of remedies upon them. It is hardly a sufficient justification 
of a man of so much independence of spirit to reply, that such exami- 
nations were opposed by the prejudices of the age in which he lived. 
Others have overcome the same obstacles, and with them many of 
those difficulties which perplexed and misled even the mind of 
Sydenham. He had equal or greater difficulties to contend against 
in the deep-rooted absurdities of the chemical and mechanical 
schools, which in the early part of his life held an almost equally 
divided sway in medicine : the former originated with Paracelsus 
and his disciples, and had the advantage of a longer prescription ; and 
the latter had received a fresh accession of strength from the recent 
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i of Harvey : both, however, gave way before his energetic 
fact and experience. Scarcely less credit is due to him for 
h.ifdl opposhioQ to the popular superstitioo in favour of a host 

r remedies, which are now happily coDsigoed to oblirion «ith 

family r<.-ceipt hooks and herbaU in which their virtues were 

adedk tliao Ibr liis victory over false principles and dangerous rules 

iractice. 

On the whole, it may be safely advanced that medicine, as a prac- 

tl science, owes more to the closely-printed octavo, in which tlie 

Uta of his toilsome exertions are comprised, than to any other single 

irce of information. 




Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the tliii-d son of Henry Hyde, of 
Dinton, Esquire, a younger branch of an ancient family long established 
in Cheshire, was born at Dinton, near Salisbury, February 18, 1G09. 
The most valuable part of his early education he received from his 
father, who was an excellent scholar : from liis residence at Magdalea 
Hall, Oxford, where heentered in 1022, and took his bachelor's degree 
in 1625, according to his own account he obtained little benefit. In 
February 1627, he was entered at the Middle Temi>le. At the age 
of twenty -one, lie married his first wife, wlio died within six months 
of their union. After the lapse of three years he was again married, 
to the daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Alaster of Rc(]uests to the 
King, by whom he left a numerous family. He was called to the bar 
in Michaelmas term, 1633. To the study of taw he entertained in 
the first instimce a strong dislike, and applied himself chiefly to history 
and general literature. But from the time of his second marriage he 
devoted himself steadily to the pursuit of his profession, in which he 
early acquired considerable jiractlce and re]>iitation. His business was, 
however, more frequent in the Court of Requests, in the Star Chamber, 
than in the courts of comnlon law, and his name rarely iipjwars in the 
reports of that period- 
Soon after he was called to the bar, Mr. Hyde was concenied in a 
transaction of considerable moment, which produced important con- 
sequences in his future life, by introducing him to the favourable 
notice of Archbishop Laud. It arose out of certain Custom-House 
regulations, by which the Loudon merchants found themselves ag- 
grieved. The leading men among them applied to Mr. Hyde, who, on 
finding all remonstrances with the Lord Treasurer unavailing, jwlvised 
them to state their grievances iu a petition to the King, which he drew 
for them. Ou the death of the LonI Treasurer, the Earl of Portland, 
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the affairs of the Treasurj' were placed under the management of 
several commissioners, of whom Laud was one. The Archhishop soon 
found occasion to investigate the complaint of the merchants ; and in 
consequence he sent for, and held several interviews with, Mr. Hyde: 
to whom he became a valuable and efficient patron, noticing him par- 
ticularly when he appeared as counsel in the Star Chamber, and con- 
sulting and employing him on many public occasions. 

Laud's favour introduced Mr. Hyde to the Lord Keeper Coventry, 
the Earl of Manchester, then Lord Privy Seal, and other political and 
legal characters of high rank, of the court party. With the leaders of 
the popular, or country party also he was upon friendly terms, ** having," 
as hesay^i, " that rare felicity, that even they who did not love many of 
those upon whom he most depended, were yet very well pleased with 
him and with his company." 

Upon the summoning of what was called the Short Parliament, 
which met April 3, 1040, Mr. Hyde was elected member for Wootton- 
Basset, and for Shaftesbury. He chose to take his seat for the fonner 
place. His first and only speech during the session Avas in the cele- 
brated debate on the subject of grievances, introduced by a motion of 
Mr. Pym ; on which occasion Mr, Hyde directed the attention of the 
house to the enormous abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court. Whitelocke 
says that " he gained much credit by his conduct in this business." In 
the warm debate which took place in the House of Commons upon the 
question of a supply, it was hinted by members of the house connected 
with the court, that Charles, upon hearing of their proceedings, would 
probably dissolve the parliament in displeasure, ftlr. Hyde perceived 
the injurious tendency of such a measure, and immediately went from 
the house to Archbishop Laud, to entreat him to dissuade the King 
from so injudicious a course. The Archbishop heard him as usual with 
patience, but refused to interfere : and the Parliament was dissolved 
in less than three weeks after its first meeting. 

The necessities of the King compelled him to call the Long Parlia- 
ment in the following November, of which Mr. Hyde was also a mem- 
ber. The elections having in general favoured the popular party, the 
temper of this parliament was at its commencement decidedly more 
opposed to the court than the last. At first, Mr. Hyde, whose fami- 
liarity with Laud was well known, was an object of jealousy and 
dislike. His conduct as chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court, which led to the total 
abolition of that unauthorized jurisdiction, and his avowed disappro- 
bation of several obnoxious branches of the prerogative, restored him 
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in some degree to tlie good opinion of the house, while his influence 
witli the moderate purty, hoth in the court and the parliament, daily 
iucreased. Having given up his professional practice since the begin- 
ning of the parliament, he was much employed in the ordinary business 
of the house. He was cliairnian of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the legality and expediency of the courts of the President and 
Council of the North, commonly called the Courts of York; and in 
April, 1641, he was commissioned to communicate to the House of 
Lords the resolutions of the Commons against those courts. The 
performance of this duty he accompanied by a speech, in which he 
explained to the Lords, with nmch clearness and precision, the origin 
and nature of this obnoxious jui'isdiction, and which he says in bis 
History, " met with good approbation in both houses." In July fol- 
lowing lie was chairman of the committee for inquiring into the conduct 
of the judges in tlie case of ship-money ; and the management of the 
impeachment of the Lord Chief Baron Davenport, Baron Weston, 
and Baron Trevor, before the Lords, was afterwards entrusted to him. 
Upon this occasion, he delivered an excellent speech, exliibiting, in 
eloquent language, the destructive efl'ects of tlie corruption of the 
judges upon the liberty of the subject and the security of property. 
During the same year, he appears from the Commons' journals to have 
been usually named on the most important committees both of a public 
and private nature. 

The course adopted by Mr. Hyde with reference to the Earl of 
Straiford's prosecution cannot be precisely ascertained. That he was 
employed in arranging the preliminary steps for the impeachment, 
appears from the journals ; but in his History he does not explicitly 
declare what part he took upon the introduction of the bill of attainder. 
Some of his biographers state that he warndy opposed it; but no evi- 
dence is given in support of the assertion ; and it is quite clear that 
neither his name, nor that of Lord Falkland, his political and personal 
friend, appear amongst those which were posted as " Straftbrdians, 
Betrayers of their Country," for liaving voted against the measure. 
Though he cordially acquiesced in niauy of the measures at this time 
introduced hy the popular leaders for the redress of grievances, his po- 
litical opinions, as well as his ultimate views and intentions, differed 
widely from those of the predominant party. He strenuously opposed 
a bill for depriving the bishops of their seats in parliament, which 
passed the House of Commons, though it was rejected in the House 
of Lords by a great majority. In no degree discouraged by this dis- 
comfiture, the leaders of the Puritan party soon alterwards introduced 
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a measure i'ui- the total abolition of episcopacy, kooini by the title uf 
' The Root and Branch Bill,' which was read a first time and com- 
mitted. Air. Flyde was appointed cliairniaQ of the committee, by 
common cooEent of both parties ; the one wishing to get rid oi his op- 
poijition in tlie committee, the other to secure a ch^nnan of their own 
views. The result proved the latter party to be in the right ; fw 
Hyde contrived eo to baffle the promoters of the measure, that they at 
last thought proper to withdraw it. Sir Arthur Haselrig declaring in the 
house, that " he would never hereafter put an enemy into the chair.** 
His conduct respecting this measure was warmly approved by the 
King ; who before he went to Scotland in 1641, sent for Mr. Hyde, to 
express how much he was beholden to him for his services, " for which 
he thought fit to give him his own thanks, and to assure him that he 
would remember it to his advantage." 

Before the King lefl Whitehall, in consequence of the tumults 
occasioned by his indiscretion in demanding the Five Members, be 
charged Air. Hyde, in conjunction with Lord Falkland and Sir John 
Colepeper, to consult constantly together upon the state of affairs in 
his absence, and to give him on every occasion their unreserved advice^ 
without which he declared solemnly that he would take no step in the 
parliament. Though much discouraged by the previous conduct of 
the King respecting the Five Members, which he had adopted without- 
consulting them, and entirely against their judgment, they undertook, 
and faithfully executed the charge imposed upon them; and after the 
Kiiif; hiid left London, they met every night at Mr. Hyde's bouse in 
Wc^lminattjr, to lonunuuicate to each other tlieir several intelligences 
au<l observations, and to iiiuUe such arrangements as tliey thought best 
ada|)tL'(l to slay the f;illiug fortunes of the royal cause. 

Jlr. Hyde's good understanding with the leaders of the popular 
party had rajtidly declined, since his opposition to the proposed measure 
for ejecting the bishops from the House of Lords ; and after his conduct 
in the conunittee for abolisliing episcopacy he was regarded as a declared 
enemy, and his nightly consultations with Falkland and €ole[)eper 
were watched with the utmost jealousy. Though his situation at this 
time was one of considerable danger, he remained at his post after the 
King's departure to York, and constantly took his seat in the House of 
Commons. About the latter end of April, 1 64d, Mr. Hyde received a 
better from the King, requiring him immediately to repair to him at 
York; with which requisition he complied in the course of the next 
month, having first rendered a signal service to the royal cause by 
persuading the Jvord Keeper Littleton to send the Great Seal and also 
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tu go himself to the King. In consequence of this step the House of 
Commons passed a resolution, in August, 1642, disabling him from 
sitting again in that parliament ; and their indignation was raised to 
sueh a degree, that Mr. Hyde was one of the few persons who were 
excepted from the pardon which the Earl of Essex was afterwai'ds 
instructed to offer to those who might be induced to leave the King and 
submit to the parliament. On joining the King at York, Mr. Hyde 
continued to be one of his must confidential advisers, and was soon 
afterwards knighted and made Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this 
capacity he negociated with the parliamentary commissioners sent to 
Oxford in 1643; and in 1645 he acted as one of the King's com- 
missioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. After the breaking off of that 
treaty it was thought expedient to send the Prince of Wales into the 
west of England, both to secure his person from the dangers with wliich 
his father was environed, and to give encouragement to the Royalists in 
that part of the country. Sir Edward Hyde accompanied him as one of 
his council. The parliamentary successes in the west compelled the 
Prince to migrate, first to Scilly, thence to Jersey, from wliich place he 
departed into France in July, 1646. Hyde remained in Jersey for the 
space of two years, devoting himself wholly to his History of the Re- 
bellion, which he had commenced in the Scilly Islands, and of which 
he completed the four first books at that time. While engaged in this 
manner, he received several letters from the King, expressive of his 
approbation of his undertaking, and supplying him with a particular 
relation of the occurrences which had taken place from the departure 
of the Prince until the period of his joining the Scotch army. 

Ill May, 1648, Hyde received the King's commands to join the 
Prince of M'ales at Paris. On the way thither, he met Lord Cot- 
tinglon and others at Rouen, where he learned that the Prince was 
gone to Holland, and was ordered to follow him. After many diffi- 
culties and dangers, Cottington and Hyde met their young master at 
the Hague in the month of August, and were soon afterwards joined 
by several other members of the King's council. 

On the announcement of the execution of his father, Cliarles 
despatched Sir Edward Hyde and Lord Cottington as his ambassadors 
to Spain. After a fruitless negotiation of fifteen months, they received 
a message from court shortly alter the arrival of the news of Crom- 
well's victory at Dunbar, desiring them to quit the Spanish dominions. 
Hyde then repaired to Antwerp, where he resided with his wife and 
family, until, at the end of 1651, he was summoned to Paris, to meet 
Charles H., after his memorable escape from the battle of Worcester. 
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He resided at Paris with the exiled court for nearly three years, aud 
during this period enjoyed the tmlimitcd confidence of his master, who 
left the arduous and difficult task of corresponding and negotiating 
with the English royalists entirely to his management. At this 
period the exiled royalists were frecjueutly reduced to great pecuniary 
distresi?. The niiserahle dissensiuns and petty jealousies which pre- 
vailed iiniong them are fully descrihed in the History of the Rebellion. 
At len;>;lli Cliarles, wearied aud disgusted hy the intrigues aud broils 
which perpetually disturbed his council, while subject to the inter- 
ference of the Queen Mother, determined to leave Paris; and accord- 
ingly he quitted that city in June, 1654, and went to reside at Cologne, 
Sir Edward Hyde and tlie rest of his com-t still following his humble 
fortunes. Upon the execution of the treaty with Spain, Charles re- 
moved from Cologne to Bruges in 1657, aud in the course of that year 
bestowed upon Sir Edward Hyde the then empty dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor of England. Soon after this event the prospects of the 
Royalists began to brighten. The government of Cromwell had been 
for some time growing infirm, in consequence of domestic dlsseusioQS, 
the exhausted state of the revenue, aud the distrust entertained towards 
the Protector, uho had successively deceived and disappointed all 
parties. These seeds of discord were sedulously cultivated by the 
English royalists ; aud at last the death of that extraordinary man 
led to a series of events which introduced the restoration of Charles H. 
At the Restoration Sir Edward Hyde was continued as Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and notwitlistanding the constant hostility of the Queea 
Alolhcr aud lior faction at court, he maintained for some time a para- 
mount influence with tlie King, who treated him witii the confidence 
and frit'U(bliip whicli liis great industry and talents for business, and 
his fiiilhlul attachment to himself aud his father so well deserved. la 
NovonilnT. ItitiO, he was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron 
I lyde of I lindun in the county of A\'ilts, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he was created Viscount Cornbury and Earl of Clarendon. 
He was also about this time elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxfoi-d. Among the tribes of expectant cavaliers who now flocked to 
tlie court of the restored monarch, all impatient to obtain something 
in reconnKMise for their alleged services and sufferings in the royal 
cause, these honours and distinctions bestowed upon the Earl of Cla- 
reudiin raised a storm of envy and malice which eventually caused 
his ruin. The King's easiness of access, and, as Lord Clarendon 
calls it, that " imbeciUitan J'roittis, which kept him from denying," to- 
gether vvith the moral cowardice which induced him to escape from 
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tlie most troublesome importunitieB, Ly sending petitioners to tlie Chan- 
cellor for their answers, necessarily increased the dislike with which 
lie was regarded. The discovery of the marriage of his daughter to 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., though it probably took 
place without the knowledge of the Chancellor, gave ample oppor- 
tunity to the malice of his enemies. The King, however, behaved on 
this occasion in a manner which did him credit. He not only re- 
quired the Duke to acknowledge his wife, on being certified that the 
ceremony had been duly pertbrmed, but refused with passion the 
proffered resignation of the Chaucellor, who offered to reside in future 
liejond seas, and conjured him " never more to think of those unrea- 
sonable things, but to attend and prosecute his business with his usual 
alacrity, since his kindness should never fail him." 

The first open act of hostility against Lord Clarendon was under- 
taken by the Earl of Bristol, who, in 1663, exliibited articles of high 
treason and other misdemeanors against him in the House of Lords. 
These articles, which contained a great variety of vague and inconsistent 
charges, were forwarded by the House of Lords to the King, who in- 
formed them, that " he found several matters of fact charged, which 
upon his own certain knowledge were untrue ; and that the articles 
continued many scandalous reflections upon himself and his family, 
which he looked upon as libels against his person and government." 
Upon a reference by the House of Lords to the judges, they reported 
that " the whole charge did not amount to treason though it were all 
true;" and upon this the proceedings were abandoned. 

But it was at last the fate of Lord Clarendon to experience the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of princes. From the period of the Restoration a 
powerful union of discontented parties had gradually combined against 
him. All hated him — the old cavaliers, because they thought he 
neglected their just claims upon the bounty of the King ; the papists 
and the dissenters, because they found liim an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of all concessions to those whom lie regarded as enemies of the 
established church ; the licentious adherents of an unprincipled court, 
because his honest endeavours to withdraw the King from his levity 
and profligacy to serious considerations, thwarted their intentions and 
interrupted their pleasures. Their united efforts erased from Charles's 
mind the recollection of services of no common value, and caused him 
to abandon his best and most faithful counsellor, without having even 
the appearance of a reason for liis conduct, beyond what he called 
"the Chancellor's intolerable temper." 

The Great Seal was taken from Lord Clarendon in August, 1667 ; 
and in the month of November follomng, after an angry debate, he 
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was impeaclied by the Commons, in general lemis, of liigh treason and 
other crimes and misdemeanors ; but the Ixirds, upon the inipeactunenl 
being carried up, refused to commit him, or to sequester him froin 
parliameDt, on the ground of the generality of the charge. Before the 
formal articles of impeaclinient were prepared. Lord Clarendon left 
England, in consequence of repeated messages from the King advising 
him to take that course, having previously addressed to the Lords s 
vindication of his conduct. Immediately after his departure a bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, and rapidly passed, by which he 
was condemned to [)erpetual banishment, and declared to be for ever 
incapable of bearing any public otiice or employment in England. 

The charges made against Lord Clarendon at this time were scarcely 
less multifarious and inconsistent than those which were instituted by 
Lord Bristol a few years before. He was accused of designing to go- 
vern by a standing anny, — of accusing the King of popery ,^ — of receiving 
bribes for patents, — of selling offices, — o( acquiring a greater estate than 
he could iawj'ully have gained in a short time, — of advising the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French, — of causing QuoWarrautos to be issued against 
corporations in order that he might receive fines on renewals of 
charters, aud many other particular.^ of alleged corruption. From 
most of these accusations Lord Clarendon vindicated himself in tax 
address delivered to the House of Lords upon his departure ; but 
during hien retirement at Montpellier, he prepared, and transmitted to 
his children in England a fuller apology, in which he answered each 
article of tim i'li.-irgi-« ol/jerted to hrm by the Commons. 

After some hesitation. Lord Clarendon determined to reside at 
Montpellier, where he arrived in July, IfifiS. He was treated uith 
much courtesy and respect by the governor of the city, as well as the 
French and Knglish inhabitants of all ranks. His tirst task was to write 
the vindication of his conduct above-mentioned. During his retirement 
he made hhnself master of French and Italian, and read the works of the 
most eminent writers in both those languages. He also completed his 
History of the Rebellion, and wrote an answer to Hobbes's Leviathan, 
an Historical Discourse on Papal Jurisdiction, a volume of Essays, 
divine, moral, and political, and also those fragments of his Life, which 
were first published by the University of Oxford in 1759. Engaged in 
these pursuits he passed nearly three years at Montpellier in great 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. He left that city in 1672, and went 
first to Moulins, then to Ronen, where he died, December 9, 1673, 
His remains were brought to England and interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The political conduct of Lord Clarendon, though variously described 
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by writers of opposite parties, appeai-s tu have been generally as con- 
sistent and upright as can reasonably be expected from men of warm 
tempers, deeply interested in the most violent civil dissensions. His 
earliest impressions were decideflly in favour of the popular party; 
and even after he bad become familiar with Archbishop Laud, and 
was favourably noticed by Charles I., he strenuously supported that 
party in the removal of actual grievances, and resisted with 
zeal and energy the encroachments of prerogative. That he after- 
wards refused to join in tlie wild and intemperate actions committed 
by the Parliament, and supported tlie royal cause against the con- 
tinually increasing demands of those with M-hom he had previously 
acted, is not to be ascribed to inconsistency in his conduct, but 
to the development of designs and measures at all times repugnant 
to his principles. His advice to Charles I, and to Laud was always 
temperate and wise, and was given with boldness and candour. 
After the Restoration, in the height of his power and influence, 
he displayed the same moderation in liis opinions and conduct, and 
acted upon the same principles of dislike to fundamental changes, 
which had influenced him as a member of the Long Parliament. It 
Las been imputed to Lord Clarendon that he neglected to exert himself 
for the relief of those unfortunate cavaliers whose attachment to the 
King had involved them in penury and ruin. It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact truth of this charge ; but, whether true or false, such an accu- 
sation was sure to be made in a case where the applicants for compen- 
sation were numerous, and the means of satisfying them inconsiderable. 

In the discharge of the legal functions of his office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, as presiding in the Court of Chancery, he was by no means dis- 
tinguished; he promoted some reforms in the practice of his court, 
and continued the judicious improvements eifected during the Com- 
monwealth ; but Evelyn says " he was no considerable lawyer," and 
the circumstance that he never decided a case without requiring tlie 
presence of two judges is, if true, a sufficient acknowledgment of his 
judicial incompetency. 

For his judicial appointments Lord Clarendon is entitled to unqua- 
lified praise. Hale, Bridgeman, and other judges of the highest emi- 
nence for learning and independence, were appointed by him imme- 
diately after the Restoration, and contributed in a great degree to give 
stability and moral strength to the new government, by tlie confidence 
which their characters inspired in the due administration of the law. 

As an historian Lord Clarendon was unquestionably careless and in- 
exact to a surprising degree, which may in some measure be excused 
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by the necessity of writing very much from recoUectioD; and he was a 
perpetual advocate and partisan of the Royal cause, though by no 
means of most of its supporters. But though his narration constantly 
betrays the bias of party, and cannot therefore be safely relied upon for 
our historical conclusions, his misrepresentations arise from the avowed 
partiality and intense concern he feels for the cause he is advocating, 
and not from any design to suppress or distort facts. His style is 
luxuriant and undisciplined, and his expression in the narrative parts 
of his history is diffuse and inaccurate ; but his fervent loyalty and 
the wannth of his attachment to his political friends have infused a 
ricliuess of eloquence into his delineations of character, which has per- 
haps never been surpassed in any language. 




[Medal of Clareodun.] [MoiUl in Ciminiemoratioii of the Reftoralioii.] 
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" SiH Joshua Reynolds," says Burke, " was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country." Without staying to inquire how far the literal truth of 
this assertion may he atiected hy the priority in date of Wilson and 
Hogarth, not to mention their less iliustrious predecessors, it may 
safely be affirmed, not only that Reynolds was the founder of the 
English school, but that the most valuable qualities iu the art of 
painting were almost lost sight of throughout Europe when he began 
his career. In Holland, the rich manner of Rembrandt, feebly sus- 
tained hy bis imitators, had been succeeded by no less opposite 
a style than that of Vanderwerf; the still more laboured finish of 
Deuner, a native of Hamburgh, (bllowed; while the minute perfection 
H'hich was in vogue found a more legitimate application in the flower- 
pieces of Van Huysum. Reynolds was twenty-four years old at the 
decease of Denner, who had twice visited London, and had been much 
employed there. The French school about the middle of the last 
century took its tone from Boucher, a name now almost forgotten, and 
if remembered, synonymous with the extreme of aflectation ; he «as 
principal painter to Liouis XV. The native country of Claude and 
Poussin was indeed more illustrious during this time in the department 
of landscape, as Vernet produced ins views of sea-ports about tlie 
periwl alluded to; but this example, however respectable, was itself 
indicative of a declining taste, and the style of view-painting in the 
hands of the foreign artists who practised it in Italy, with the Prussian 
Hackert at their head, had the eftect of extinguishing for a time all 
invention in landsca[>e. The academy at Berlin was under the direction 
of a Frenchman ; Oeser was the greatest name at Lelpzic and Dresden ; 
and the south of Germany still imported imitations of the latest ItaUan 
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styles in foshion. The state of the arts in Spun may be judged of by 
the fact, that when, in 1761, Menga, who was himself a native of 
Gennany, repaired to Madrid in the service of Chailes III., the chief 

painters eetablished there were a Venetian and a Neaffolitan, Tiepolo 
and Corrado Giaquinto. The Venetian school, sometimes entirely 
losing its original character, seemed at least to mountain a consistent 
degeneracy in the styles of Sebastian Ricci and the above-named 
Giambattista Tiepolo, both weak and mannered imitators of Paul 
Veronese, but Gtill preserving, at least the latter, some brilliancy of 
colour and pleasing execution. With Tiepolo the characteristic merits 
of the school seem however to have ceased altogether : towards the 
latter part of the century, the chief employment of the Venetian 
painters was the restoration of old pictures.* A particular school was 
established in 1773 for this purpose, and a description of the extra- 
ordinary labours of the artists is preserved in the thirty-eighth volume 
of Goethe's works. In Rome, the talents of Maratta and Sacchi, and 
" the great but abused powers of Pietro da Cortona," had been suc- 
ceeded by feebler efforts, descending or fluctuating through the stylet 
of Cignani, Trevisani, and others, till the time of Sebastian Conca, 
and Pompeo Battoni. The last-named was approaching the zenith (^ 
his short-lived reputation, and almost without a rival (for Mengs was' 
as yet young, and Conca already aged), when Reynolds visited Rome. 
Laborious detail on the one hand, and empty facility on the other; 
formed the distinguishing characteristics of these different schools; 
but however opposite in execution, inind was alike wanting in both. 
Deimer may be considered tlie representative of the microscopic style; 
a style, if it deserves the name, which he applied even to heads the size 
of life ; and as mere finish never was, and probably never will be 
carried to a more absurd length, his name, though comparatively 
obscure, marks an epoch in the art. The same scrupulous minute- 
ness obtained about the same time in landscape ; among the view- 
painters, Hendrick Van Lint, surnamed Studio, may be named as the 
most remarkable of his class. Reynolds alludes to him in one of 
his discourses, as noted, when he knew him in Rome, for copying 
every leaf of a tree. The opposite style, which aimed at quantity 
and rapidity, was derived from the expert painters of galleries and 
ceilings, called " Machinisti," and more immediately from Luca 
Giordano. Facility and despatch, at the expense of every solid quality 
of art, Mere the characteristics of the school which was represented in 
the earlier part of Reynolds's career, principally by Sebastian Conca 
in Italy, and by Corrado Giaquinto in Spain. 

• It is worthy of remark thnt about the same time the sculptorv in Rome were u 
exclusively employed ia restoring antique statues. 
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Tlie cliangea which took place in this state of things, towards the 
latter part of the century, may be traced partly to the renewed appre- 
ciation of the antique statues (a taste whicli, however beneficial to 
sculpture, had an unfortunate influence on the sister art), and subse- 
quently to political circumstances. The fluctuations of taste, however 
deliberately estimated by retrospective criticism, are indeed generally 
the result of accident, and depend on causes but seldom derived from 
a just definition of the nature and object of art. It appears, however, 
that Reynolds, alone as he was, the founder ratlier than the follower 
of a school, enjoyed the rare privilege of making the taste of his time 
iustead of being made by it; and although it would be absurd to 
suppose that he could be independent of tlie accidents with which he 
was brought in contact, it will not appear, upon a candid inquiry, that 
this great artist was in any respect directly influenced by the practice 
of his age. 

Joshua Reynolds was born at Plyrapton, near Plymouth, in Devon- 
shire, July 16, 1723; he was the son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
who taught the grammai* school of Plympton. The young artist's 
fondness for drawing manifested itself early, and at eight years of age 
he had become so well acquainted with the " Jesuits' Perspective," as 
to apply its principles with some effect in a dramng of his father's 
school, a buihlin g elevated on stone pillars. Among other books con- 
nected with art to which he had access, Richardson's ' Treatise on 
Painting' had a powerful eflfect iu exciting his ambition. The earliest 
known picture he attempted is a portrait of the Rev. Thomas Smart, 
who was the vicar of Maker, the parish in which Mount Edgecumbe 
is situated. Reynolds, then a school-boy about twelve 3-ears of age, 
sketched the portrait of the vicar at church, and afterwards copied it 
on canvass. This picture is now in the possession of John Boger, Esq., 
of East Stonehouse near Plymouth. The taste of the young painter 
becoming every day more decided, his father, urged by the advice of 
some friends, placed him at the age of seventeen as a pupil with Hudson, 
who had at that time the chief business in portrait painting, although a 
very indiflerent artist. In 1743 Reynolds returned to Devonshire, in 
consequence of a disagreement with his master, and set up as a portrait 
painter in the town of Plymouth Dock, since called Devonport. He 
here painted various portraits, chiefly of naval officers. One of these 
works, containing the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot and family, is 
in the possession of the Earl of St. Gei-mains. The composition of this 
picture, the artist's first attempt at a group, approaches the pyramidal 
tbrm, and Reynolds, after contemplating it when finished, observed, ' I 
see I must have read something about a pyramid, for there it is.' Sixother 
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pictures of the artist are presenred in the same collectioii, at Port Elliot 
in Cornwall. An admirable picture of a boy reading by a reflected 
light was also executed about this time. Bf any interesting works of 
Reynolds, some of them belonging to his earlier practice, are preserved 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Plymouth, in the collections of the 
Earl of Morley, Mr. Pole Carew of Antony, Mr. Rosdew of Beech- 
wood, Mr. Lane of Coffleet, and others. The artist's early works, 
although sometimes carelessly drawn, are distinguished by breadth 
of colour, by freedom of handling, and not unfrequently by great truth 
of expression : in short, he seems to have contracted none of the defects 
of Hudson, except, according to some of his biographers, a certain 
stiffness and sameness in the attitudes of his portraits ; defects which 
he afterwards exchanged for such grace, spirit, and, above all, endless 
variety, that it was said ^' his inventions will be the future grammar 
of portrait painters." The earliest portrait he painted of himself is in 
the collection of Mr. Gwatkin of Plymouth, who married a niece of 
Reynolds : the same gentleman also possesses the last portrait of the 
artist by himself, together with many other interesting specimens of 
his pencil. In 1747 Reynolds repaired again to London, and took 
lodgings in St. ^fartin's Lane, then and long afterwards the favourite 
residence of artists. In 1749 he sailed to the Mediterranean, by the 
invitation, and in the company of Captain (afterwards Lord) Keppel. 
Reynolds spent two months in Minorca, where he painted several por- 
traits of militarj' and naval officers, and proceeded thence, by way of 
Leghorn, to Rome. 

He was fully alive to the sources of inspiration which this city of 
the arts contained. In the midst of his enthusiasm, however, he was 
secretly humiliated by discovering: in himself an absence of all relish for 
the grand works of Raffaelle in the Vatican. Richardson had inspired 
him with the most exalted admiration of Raffaelle; and whatever may 
be supposed, Reynolds could not be entirely unacquainted with the 
subjects and designs of the works alluded to. Indeed, in some notes 
of his own that have been preserved, he only confesses a feeling of 
disappointment, and afterwards says, ** In justice to myself, however, 
I must add, that though disappointed and mortified at not finding 
myself enraptured with the works of this great master, I did not for a 
moment conceive or suppose that the name of Raffaelle, and these 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their reputation to the igno- 
rance and prejudice of mankind: on the contrary, my not relishing 
them, as I was conscious I ought to have done, was one of the most 
humiliating circumstances that ever happened to me. I found myself 
in the midst of works executed upon principles with which I was 
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unacquainted ; I felt my ignorance, and stood abaslied ; alt the indi- 
gested notions of painting whii-li I liad brought with me from England, 
where art was in the lowest state it had ever been in (indeed it could 
not be lower), were to be totally done away and eradicated from my 
mind." The union of candour and docility with good sense, which 
the above account evinces, was the means of emancipating Reynolds 
from the taste or fashion of the day. Instead of enrolling himself 
among the scholars of Pompeo Battoni, as he was strongly recom- 
mended to do before his departure from England by his kind patron 
Lord Edgecumbe, he endeavoured during the practice of his art to 
penetrate the principles on which the great works around him, 
particularly those of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, were produced. 
His general theory will be found embodied in his writings, and if his 
principles sometimes appear to be pushed too far, we may perhaps 
attribute it to the wish to counteract certain prevailing errors among 
his contemporaries. It is a general notion that, considering the differ- 
ence in style between the paintings of Reynolds and those of the great 
models he professes to admire (Michael Angelo received his niftre 
especial homage), he could not have been sincere in acknowledging so 
Oiorough a conviction of their excellence. To decide fairly ou this 
difficult and often-discussed point, it is necessary to remember the state 
of the arts when Reynolds formed his style. The great vice of the age 
was a routine practice, seldom informed Ity any reference to the general 
nature of the art, and as little remarkable for a just discrimination of 
its various styles. In such a state of things it cannot excite surprise 
that a sagacious and unprejudiced mind, in endeavouring to retrace the 
leading principles of the art, should at the same time see the necessity 
of modifying them in their application to a particular, and in some 
respects a limited, department. As portrait painting, the imitation of 
individuals, was to Ite Reynolds's chief occupation, it certainly did not 
occur to him that the abstract representations of Michael Angelo, or 
even of Raffaelle, could be fit models for him to follow, as far as exe- 
cution was concerned. He saw however that these masters were 
probably riglit even in this respect, when the dignity and purity of 
their aim, and when subject, place, and dimensions are duly con- 
sidered. His imitation of them therefore began when he endeavoured 
to deline the end and object of the particular style of art ubich he himself 
professed; and although he soon concluded that it required a widely 
ilifferent treatment, he failed not to translate, if we may so say, the 
causes of the grandeur he admired into the language which belonged 
to his own department. What he considered the distinctive and de- 
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fiirable requisites of portrait paiuting to consist in, may be best learnt 
from his own works. In the first place, the more delicate refinements 
of colouring and chiaro-scuro, by no means essential in the grander 
and more abstract department of the art, are indispensable where the 
imitation is confined to a single and generally a defective person. 
It is thus that Rembrandt made up the sum of beauty by the fasci- 
nations of gradation and contrast, while the forms he had to deal with 
were often of the most ordinary description. The just imitation of the 
colour of flesh, the most beautiful and at the same time the most name- 
less hue in nature, has ever been considered the triumph of imitative 
art, and confers value and dignity on the work wherever it is fully 
accomplished. Again, it must be remembered that the domain of 
expression begins with the accidents of form ; that it belongs to and 
often recommends individuality and redeems deformity ; and that its vivid 
interest is to be sought less in the abstract personifications of Michael 
Angelo, far less in the higher region of beauty which the Greeks justly 
placed above the atmosphere of the passions, than in the varieties of 
accidental nature. Reynolds seized on the delicacies of expression as 
strictly harmonizing with the individual forms he had to copy : and, 
while thus adding a chai*m to his class of art, he became at the same 
time the abler portrait painter; for the character and expression of the 
individual are the chief points which are demanded. Lastly, the con- 
duct and execution of his pictures were in strict conformity with the 
same principles, and may be said to have been dictated by the largest 
view of the nature and means of the art. 

In his works the attention is always attracted by the important 
objects, or diverted from them, when diverted, only to conceal the 
artifice which thus commands the eye of the spectator. It is evident 
that the general degree of completeness will depend on that of 
the principal object ; and assuming that Reynolds's style of painting a 
head was sufficiently elaborate (it is generally less so than Vandyck's), 
the unjinhh of the accessories could hardly be otherwise than it is, con- 
sistently with due subordination. The truth of this consistency of 
style was ultimately acknowledged, and although so opposite fix)m 
what had before been in fashion, and so different in many respects from 
what the vulgar admire, the pictures of Reynolds soon won the favour 
of the public. If the admiration of his works had any ill effect, it was 
that it tended to produce an imitation of the same mode rather than of 
the same consistency. 

On his return to England in 1752, which has been somewhat anti- 
cipated in the foregoing remarks on his style, Reynolds repaired to his 
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native county, and painted one or two pictures at Plymouth : perhaps 
the earliest of the fine portraits of Mr. Zachary Mudge, Vicar of St. 
Andrews, was one of these. He returned to London accompanied by 
his sister Frances. For a short time he again occupied lodgings in 
St. Martin's Lane, and produced there the portrait of (iiuseppe Marchi, 
an Italian whom he had brought home as an assistant. Tliis picture, 
which was in the style of Kembrandt, attracted general admiration; 
and when his fonner master Hudson saw it, he exclaimed, stung with 
jealousy, " Reynolds, you don't paint so well as when you left England !" 
tiooii after this, in consequence of his increased fame and employment, 
Reynolds took a house in Great Newport Street, where he resided for 
some years. The whole length portrait of Admiral Keppel was the next 
work of importance which he produced : it exhibited such powers tliat 
it completely established the fame of the artist, and he was generally 
acknowledged to be the greatest painter England had seen since the time 
of Vandyck. From this j>eriod his career was one of uninterrupted 
success and imj)rovement ; for his reputation was never greater than 
at the close of his laborious life. The detraction which such extraor- 
dinary merit soon excited was compelled to vent itself in attempting 
to undervalue the department of art in which he excelled : in con- 
sequence of these insinuations, a defence of portrait painting, from 
the pen of Dr. Johnson, appeared in the forty-fifth number of the 
Idler. Johnson in that essay, after all, only proved that portrait 
painting is interesting to a Jew — that in the hands of Reynolds 
it was " employed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, in 
quickening the afl'ections of the absent, and continuing the presence of 
the dejid." Reynolds himself, however, without forgetting these im- 
portant prerogatives, evidently took a more extended view of the 
matter ; he seems early to have felt that the chief ditliculty of portrait 
painting (a difliculty j)erhaps greater than any in the other branches 
of art) is to make the representation frenera//// interesting. It is quite 
obvious that this end can only be attained (especially .is beauty of form 
is not always at command) by a high degree of perfection in all that 
constitutes the charm of art ; for no interest that attaches itself to the 
individual pourtrayed, however celebrated, can be so universal or so 
independently intelligible as that which arises from a large and true 
imitation of nature, to which all are more or less alive. The perfection 
of art as applicable to portrait painting, was therefore Reynolds's great 
object, and it was oidy in subservience to this that he ventured to 
intrmluce what in his hands might be considered a novelty in this 
department. That novelty was the historic air he often gave his por- 
traits, by liappy allusions to some imi>ortant circumstance in the Hfo 
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of the individual. His consummate knowledge of effect enabled him 
to do this by means which never interfere viith tiie mere portrait, a 
difficulty nliich had been in a great measure evaded by preceding 
painters. It ^vill he remembered that in most of the portraits even of 
Titian and Vaudyck the attention is literally confined to tlie individual 
pourtrayed (after all, the subject of the picture), and it was not lightly 
or inconsiderately that Reynolds occasionally departed from this ju- 
dicious practice. If ever a painter could depend on the mere character 
and expression of his heads, to say nothing of the charm of their , 
execution, Reynolds undoubtedly would have been secure of the public i 
approbation on those grounds alone; and it was only where historic 
interest happened to coincide or to interfere but little with picturesque 
effect, that he ventured on the additions alluded to. A better instance 
perhaps cannot be given tliau the portrait of Lord Heathfield (celebrated 
for his defence of Gibraltar), in the National Gallery; in the back- 
ground of which a cannon pointed downwards indicates, by its angle 
of depression, the elevation of the spot where tlie veteran stands, 
grasping the keys of the fortress which he defended so bravely. In 
his allegorical portraits, such as Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Aluse, itc, Reynolds encountered a much 
greater difficulty, and it may be questioned whether any painter who 
has yet appeared would have succeeded better. The mixture of real 
, and imaginary beings, of individual and abstract personifications, ibi 
treatment of which would seem to require so different a style, was m -^ 
managed by Reynolds as to satisfy, in this respect, the most f'astidioos 
taste. The secret of tlie greatness of his style in these subjects, aod 
indeed in most of his portraits, is to be sought in his colouring, tlw 
idea of which is large and general ; and under its dignified iiiHuenoe 
the iiidiviiUiiility of Ibnns and locality of dress are rendered with all 
sufficient fidelity without offending. It is thus we find in many 
Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch pictures, where the subject and forms 
are most homely, an air of refined taste, and even of grandeur, which 
seems unaccountable, till we discover that the colouring is true to the 
largest idea of nature ; and thus, to a certain extent, the art is raised 
by raising its characteristic quality. In short, to return to the question 
of his imitation of Michael AngeJo, we should find that, keeping the 
main requisites and attainable excellences of portrait painting in view, 
Reynolds contrived to infuse into it as much elevation as was calculated 
to improve it without injuring its character; and when we find that he 
applied this even to execution, and that his breadth of manner, his 
disdain of non-essentials, is evidently inspired by the same feeling, 
shall no longer M-onder at his admiration of the highest style of i 
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or doubt the sincerity of his recorded professions on the subject. The 
very indirectness of his imitation, in which the whole mystery lies, 
80 sure a proof of his having penetrated the principle of the great 
master, establishes his claim to originality as well as to consummate 
judgment and taste. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy was instituted, and Mr. Reynolds, 
holding unquestionably the first rank in his profession, was elected 
President On his elevation to this oflGice he received the honour of 
knighthood. As President he delivered to the students and professors 
those celebrated discourses, which have reflected so nmch lustre on his 
name. Their excellence in a theoretical point of view, the elegance 
of their composition, and on the other hand the apparent contradictions 
they sometimes contain, have been the theme of frequent observation 
and discussion. The other writings of Sir Joshua are the * Tour 
to Flanders and Holland,' consisting of notes on the paintings seen by 
him in those countries in the year 1781 ; * Notes on Du Fresnoy's 
Poem ;' and three papers in the Idler. Among the last, the Essay on 
Beauty was not so original as is generally supposed, the same theory 
having been previously promulgated by the Pere Buffier in his 
* Cours des Sciences par des principes nouveaux. Paris, 1732.' 
Among the historical and mythological pictures produced by Sir Joshua, 
that of the Infant Hercules strangling the Serpents, executed in 1786 
for the Empress of Russia, is one of the most considerable : it is 
pretty closely copied, as to invention and composition, from a descrip- 
tion of an antique painting of the same subject in Philostratus. This 
work, so different from the taste of the Russian painters and connois- 
seurs, was long treated with neglect ; but in consequence of the en- 
quiries of English travellers it has lately been cleaned, and placed in 
the galleiy of the Hermitage. It is said to be in a fine state of pre- 
servation, and one of the best works of Reynolds. The celebrated 
picture of Ugolino was produced by an accidental circumstance. The 
subject was suggested to Sir Joshua by Goldsmith, or, according to 
others, by Burke, who was struck with the expression of an old ema- 
ciated head, among the unfinished studies of the painter, and observed 
that it corresponded exactly with Dante's description of Count Ugolino. 
The head was inserted in a larger canvas, and the rest of the com- 
position added. For the Shakspeare Gallery Sir Joshua painted three 
pictures, — the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, the Cauldron Scene in 
Macbeth, and Puck from Midsummer Night's Dream. The designs 
for the %vindow of the New College Chapel in Oxford are among 
the finest of his sacred compositions. 

In 1789, finding his eyesight begin to fail. Sir Joshua was compelled 
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e ur the practice of his art. In December, 1790. he pronounced 
rew 11 Address at the Royal Academy, and on that occasion re- 
eled and confirmed, as n~ith his dying voice, his admiration of Michael 
igelo. His in6rmities contiued him much during the short remain- 
' portion of hia life, and he died at his house in Ijeicester Fields, 
bruary 23, 1792. He was buried in the crypt of the cathedral of 
. Paul, near the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. The honours of hia 
leral, as may be imagined, corresponded with his justly-earned lame; 
d the day alter his death a well-k[iown eulogium by Burke appeared 
the public papers, so characteristic both of the writer and the great 
ist to whose memory It was dedicated, that it was called the paiie- 
ic of Apelles, pronounced by Pericles. It concludes thus : — " His 
nts of every kind, powerful from nature, and not meanly cultivated 
letters, his social virtues in all the relations and all tlie Iiabitudes of 
, rendered him the centre of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
eeable societies, which will be dissipated by his death. He had 
much merit not to excite some jealousy, too much innocence to 
coke any enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt with 
■e sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow." 

1^'or a list of the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and ample details 
his life, the memoir of him by Northcote, who had been his 
)lar, may be consulted; as well as the accounts prefixed to the 
.lous editions of bis literary works; and that by Allan Cunningham, 
his Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. 
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Jonathan Swift, by an account in his own handwriting, was the 
son of an attorney in the city of Dublin. He was born in 1667. 
Some doubt has been felt concerning his origin, in consequence 
of his own angry a* capricious declaration, when out of humour with 
Ireland, — " 1 am not of this vile country ; I am an Englishman ;" 
and Sir William Temple has been said to be his real father. This 
piece of scandal, however, is disproved by circumstances of time and 
place. SwiA was- placed at Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of 
fourteen. Whether through idleness, or contempt of tlie prescribed 
studies, at die -end of four years he could only obtain his Bachelor's 
degree tpedaU-gratid; aterra denoting want of merit. This disgrace 
so affected him, that for the following seven years he studied eight 
hours a d^. In 1688 Sir William Temple, whose lady was related 
to Swift's mother, took him under his protection, and paid the expenses 
of his residence at Oxford for a Master's degree. On quitting that 
University, Swift lived with Temple as his domestic companion. To 
a long illness contracted during this period in consequence of a surfeit 
he ascribed that frequently recurring giddiness which annoyed lum 
through life, and sent liim to the grave deprived of reason. 

While under Sir William Temple's roof, Swift rendered material 
assistance in the revision of his patron's works, and corrected and im- 
proved his own ' Tale of a IVib,' which had been sketched out previously 
to his quitting Dublin. It was published in 1704. He never avowed 
himself its author ; but he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe 
and the Duchess of Somerset, according to some accounts, showed it 
to Queen Anne, and thereby debarred him from a bishopric. From 
Temple's conversation Swift much increased his political knowledge ; 
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and Lis early impressioDS were naturally in favour of the Wliigs ; but 
lie suspected his patron of neglecting to provide for liini, from a desire 
of retaining his serviMS. This produced a quarrel, and the friends 
parted in 1694. Swift took orders, and ohtained a prebend in the north 
of Ireland ; butat Temple's earnest request he soon resigned that prefer- 
ment, and retiu^ied to England. A sincere reconciliation took place, and 
they lived together in the utmost hannony till Sir William's death in 
1699. Swift, in testimony of his esteem, wrote ' The Battle of the 
Books,' of which his friend is the hero; and Temple by his will left 
Lim a legacy in money, and the profit as well as care of his posthumous 
works. Swift had indulged hopes, not without good reason, of being 
well provided for in the English church, through Temple's interest. 
Failing in these hopes, he accepted the post of private secretary and 
chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, on the appointment of that nobleman 
to be one of the Lxirds Justices of Ireland. By this new patron he seems 
to have been ill used. He was soon displaced from his post, on the plea 
of its unfitness for a clergyman. He was then promised the rich deanery 
of Derry ; but that preferment was bestowed on another person, and 
Swift could only procure the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, which 
together did not amount to more than half the value of tlie deanery. 
During his residence at Laracor, he performed the duties of a parish 
priest with punctuality and devotion, notwithstanding some occasional 
sallies of no very decorous or well-timed humour, which coupled with 
the suspicions founded on the anonymous ' Tale of a Tub,' fixed on 
him an imputation of insincerity in liis Christian profession, from 
whifli the upiuion uf jujsterity seems to have absolved him. 

Daiiii^ his jjjcujijbeJicy at hariicor, lie invited to Jjt'land a lady 
with whom he became acquainted while with Sir M'^illiam Temple. 
Slie was the daugliter of Temple's steward, whose name was Johnson. 
About the year 1701, at the age of eighteen, she went to Ireland, to 
reside near Swift, accompanied by Mrs. Dingley, a lady fifteen 
years older than herself Miss Johnson was Swift's celebrated 
Stella. Whether Swift's first impulse in giving this invitation had 
a view to marriage, or the cultivation of friendship only, is uncertain. 
His whole conduct with respect to ivoinen was most mysterious : appa- 
rently highly capricious, and, whatever might be its secret motive, 
utterly unwarrantable. The reason assigned by the two ladies for 
transferring their residence to Ireland was, " that the interest of 
money was higher than in England, and provisions cheap." Every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent scandal : Swift and Miss John- 
son did not live together, nor were they ever known to meet except in 
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presence of a third person. Owing to this scrupulous prudence, the 
lady's fame, during fifteen years, was never questioned, nor was her 
society avoided by the most scrupulous. In 1716 they were privately 
married, but with no change in their mode of life : she never lodged 
in the Deanery, except during those fits of giddiness and approaching 
mental aberration, during which a woman, then of middle age, might 
venture witliout breach of decorum to nurse an elderly man. 

In 1701 Swift had published his * Dissensions in Athens and 
Rome ;' his first political work, in behalf of King William and his 
ministers, against the violent proceedings of the House of Commons. 
According to Lord Orrery, from that year to 1708 he did not write 
any political pamphlet; but he made frequent journeys to England 
during the w4iole of Queen Anne's reign. Between 1708 and 1710 
he clianged his politics, worked hard against the Whigs among whom 
he had been educated, and plunged into political controversy, with a 
view to open the road to power for the Tories. The year 1710 pro- 
duced the * Examiner,* of which he wrote thirty-three papers. In 
that year commenced his acquaintance with Harley, who introduced 
him to St. John and the rest of tlie ministers. At this period he 
dined every Saturday at Harley's, with the Lord Keeper, Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John, and Lord Rivers, to the exclusion of all other persons. 
He may, therefore, be considered at this time as the confidential friend 
of the ministry, and almost a member of their cabinet. The company 
was afterwards enlarged to sixteen, including Swift ; all men of the 
first class in society. He now put forth all his strength in support of 
the Tory party, in pamphlets, periodical papers, and political poems. 
Amidst all this political agitation, he wrote down the occurrences of 
every day, whether consisting of conferences with ministers, or quarrels 
with his own servant, in a regular journal to Stella. 

In 1712, ten days before the meeting of parliament, he published 
a pamphlet, entitled * The Conduct of the Allies,' to facilitate peace, 
on which the stability, almost the personal safety of the ministers, 
seemed to depend. He professes that this piece cost him much pains, 
and no writer was ever more successful. A sale of eleven thousand 
copies in two months was in those days unprecedented : the Tory 
members in both houses drew their arguments from it, and the reso- 
lutions of parliament were little more than a string of quotations. 
During that year and the next he continued to exert himself with 
unwearied diligence. In 1713 he carried to the then latest date the 
first sketch of the ' History of the last four Years of Queen Anne.' 
Lord Bolingbroke^ when called on for his opinion, was sincere enough 



it as " a seasonable pamphlet for the admlaistration, but a 

I just hislorj'." Swift himself was proud of it, but pro- 

rillioguess to sacrlBce it to his friend's opiniou. It was, 

^i, published, but with no addition to the author's fame. 

■e Queeii is said to have intended to promote him to a bishopric ; 

the story is involved in obscurity. That Arclibishop Sharpe 

dissuaded her from so doing by representing his belief in Chris- 

i^ as questionable, is not ascertained by any satisfactory evidence ; 

whether that were so or not, Johnson's suggestion seems probable, 

tlie difficulty arose from those clerical supporters of the ministry, 

10 were not yet reconciled to the author of the ' Tale of a Tub,' 
would not, without much discontent and indignation, liave borne 
ee him installed in an English cathedral." Tlie deanery of St. 
ick, in Dublin, was therefore oB'ered to him, and he accepted it. 
I high pretensions to independent equality with the ministers, and 
interested support of their measures, it cannot be doubted that he 
ed this Irish preferment as a sentence of exile, and was bitterly 
•pointed. But his temper was too intractable to submit to play 
(»art of a courtier ; and it is probable that his English friends were 

11 pleased to promote him to competence and dignity at a distance, 
feelings are characteristically expressed in one of his letters : " I 
the ministry like dogs, because I expect they will use me so. I 
r knew a ministry do anything for those whom they made com- 
ous of their pleasures ; but I care not." 

He h;i(l iuileeil littli' p',i-ioii to rejoice at first in the land where his 
lot had fallen : on liis arrival in Ireland to take possession of his 
deanery, he found the country under the strongest excitement of party 
violence. The populace looked on him as a Jacobite, and threw 
stones at him as he walked the streets. His chapter received him 
with reluctance, and tliwarted him in nhatever he proposed. Ordi- 
nary bilents an<l tirmness must have sunk under such general hostility. 
But tlie revolutions of the Dean's life were strange; and he, who be- 
gan with the hatred of the Irish mob, lived to govern them with the 
authority of a despot. 

He had not been in Ireland more than a fortnight when he returned 
to Ejigland for tiie purpose of attempting, but in vain, a reconciliation 
between the Lords Oxford and Boliogbroke. While in England, he 
wrote his ' Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs.' He was 
[>robably still watching the issues of time or chance ; but the Queen's 
ileath sealed his political and clerical doom, and lie returned to Ire- 
hind. To the iuterval betweeo 1714 and 1720 Jjord Orrery ascribes 
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' Gulliver's Travels.' His mimi Wiis at this time much engrossed by 
a remarkable circumstance. He had formed an intimacy in England 
with the family of a Dutch merchant, named Vanhomrigh, The 
eldest daughter, strangely enough, became enamoured of Swift's mind, 
for it could not be of a most homely person, nearly fifty years of age. 
She proposed marriage : this he declined, and wrote his poem of 
' Cadenus and Vanessa' on the occasion. On her mother's death, the 
young lady and her sister followed liim to Ireland; tlie intercourse 
was continued, and the proposal renewed on her part. This it was 
absolutely necessary to decline, as tlie Dean was already married; 
but he lived with Stella on the same distant footing as before, and 
was reluctant either to inflict pain, or to forego his own pleasure, by 
an avowal of the insuperable obstacle. Vanessa continued to receive 
his visits, but so guardedly as not absolutely to forfeit her good name. 
She became however more and more urgent; and peremptorily pressed 
liira to accept or reject her as his wife. Failing to obtain a direct 
answer, she addressed a note to Miss Johnson, desiring to know 
n'hether she were married to him, or not. Stella sent this note to 
Swift, who in a paroxysm of anger rode to Vanessa's house, threw a 
paper containing lier own note on the table, and quitted her without a 
word. This blow slie did not survive many weeks. She died in 1723, 
having first cancelled a will in the Dean's favour. 

Vanessa by will ordered her correspondence with Swift to be pub- 
lished, as well as ' Cadenus and Vanessa,' in whicli he had proclaimed 
her excellence and confessed his love. The letters were suppressed; 
the poem was published. This, ivhetlier meant as an apology for 
herself, or as a posthumous triumph over her more successful rival, 
occasioned a great shock and distress both to Stella and the Dean. It 
is said that at length, probably as a softening to the mortification inci- 
dent to the public discovery of his passion for Vanessa, he desired that 
Stella might be publicly owned as his wife; liut her health was rapidly 
declining. She said, perhaps petulantly, " It is too late," aud insisted 
that they should eontinue to live as before. To this the Dean con- 
sented, and allowed her to dispose of lier fortune, by her own name, 
in public charity. She died in 1727, 

By Stella's death Swift's happiness was deeply affected. He be- 
le by degrees more mi.sauthropic, and ungovernable in temper; 
and more miserly in his personal habits, while at tlie same time 
he devoted to charity a large part, it is said one-third, of his in- 
come. In 1736 ills deafness iind giddiness became alarming, and Ins 
lental powers gradually declined. In 1741 his friends found it 
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least as was alleged by the opponents of the ministrj', would have 
gained exorbitant profit, and the nation would of course liave incurred 
prtiportionate loss. The Dean, in the character of a Drapier, wrote 
a series of letters, exposing the folly and mischief of giving gold 
and silver for a debased coin probably not worth a third of its 
nominal value. He urged the people to refuse tliis copper money ; 
and the nation acted on the Drapiei-'s advice. The government took 
the alarm at this seditious resistance to the King's patent, and oQ'ered 
three hundred pounds reward for the discovery of the author of the 
fourth letter ; but his precautions were so well taken, and hie popu- 
larity so universal, that, though known to be the author, the procla- 
matioD failed to touch 1dm. The popular indignation ro^e to such a 
height that Wood was compelled to withdraw his patent, and the base 
money was totally suppressed. From this time forward the Dean, who 
at Ills first arrival in Ireland had been most unpopular, possessed un- 
limited influence ; he was consulted on all measures of domestic policy; 
persons of all ranks either courted or feared him ; national gratitude 
was expressed by all ranks in their various ways; the Drapier was a 
toast at every convivial meeting, and the sign of his head insured 
custom to an ale-house. 

His letters are remarkalde for the pure English of their style : 
there is little of solid inibrmatiou to be derived from them ; but the 
most trifling anecdotes of distinguished men find ready acceptation with 
a large class of readers. 

As a poet, in the higher sense of the word, we rank Swift's claims 
to honour very humbly. But he possessed uncommon power of correct, 
easy, and familiar versification ; which, with his riKy vein of humour, 
will secure him admirers among those who can pardon his offensive 
grossness. 

Delany, an Irishman to the backbone, gives the following cha- 
racter of him : " No man ever deserved belter of any country, than 
Sirift did of his; a steady, persevering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a 
watchful, and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials and 
bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his liberty and 
fortune." With respect to his conversation and private economy 
some particulars may be worth mentioning. His rule never to speak 
more than a nunute at a time, and to wait for others to take up the 
con%'ersation, it were well if professed talkers would adopt. He ex- 
celled in telling a story, but told the same too often ; an infirmity which 
grew on him, as it does on others, in advancing life. He was churlish 
to his servants, but in the main a kind and generous master. He 
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was unceremonious and overbearing, sometimes brutal ; but in com- 
pany which he respected, not coarse, although his politeness was in a 
form peculiar to himself. He considered wealth as the pledge of in- 
dependence; but his frugality towards the close of his life amounted 
to avurice. As we have represented some features of his character in 
no very amiable light, we will conclude with an anecdote which shows 
the kindly portion of his nature to advantage. In the high tide of his 
influence, he was often rallied by the ministers for never coming to 
them without a Whig in his sleeve : whatever might have been his ex- 
pectations irom the unsolicited gratitude of his party, he never pressed 
Ills o^vn claims j>ersonally ; but he often soliated favours from Lord 
Oxford in behalf of Addison, Congreve, Rowe, and Steele. Personal 
merit rather than political principles directed his choice of friends. 
His intimacy \vith Addison was formed when they used to meet at 
the parties of Lord Hiilifax or Lord Soniers, who were leaders of 
the Whigs ; but it continued unabated when the Tories had gained 
the ascendency. 

Swift's works have gone through many editions in various forms. 
The latest and best is that of Sir Walter Scott. That man must be 
considered fortunate in his biographers, of whom memoirs have been 
handed down, M'ith more or less detail, by Lord Orrery, Dr. Delany, 
Dr. Hawkeswortli, Dr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, and Sir W. Scott. 
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Neither Locke's mental nor bodily senses failed him to his last mo- 
inents, thougli the year before his death was passed in extreme weak- 
ness. Ou taking the sacrament he declared " that he was in peace with 
ftil men, iind in sincere union inth the Church of Christ, by whatever 
name distinguished." The affectionate attentions of Lady Masham 
softened the pain of his last illness, and he died gently in his chair 
while she was reading to him one of the Psabns of David, October 28, 
1704, in his seventy-third year. He died, unmarried, from the 
natural decay of an originally weak constitution. He was buried 
in the churchyard at High Laver, near Oates, under a decent 
monument. His epitaph had been written some years before, l^ 
himself, in Latin". He left behind him many unpublished work% 
among which his ' Conduct (^ the Understanding ' stands liighest. 
' An Examination of Malebranche's opinion of seeing all things io 
God ;' ' A Discourse of Miracles ;' part of a fourth letter on the sub- 
ject of Toleration ; some imperfect memorial sketches of the life of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury ; a new method for a commonplace-book ; 
and paraphrases of several of the episUes of St. Paul, make up the 
list of his posthumous works, almost all of which were translated into 
French by Le Clerc and others, and appeared (together with thoBit 
published by himself) in three folio volumes, not many years after hiv 
death. A great many of his letters to his friends Molyneux and Lim- 
borch are also published in this edition. There remain many mora 
which have been given to the world by various hands, addressed to the 
Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Mapletoft, &c., and to Newton. In Lord 
Kini;'s life of Locke his correspondence with the latter is given at full 
length, and is verj- curious,— chiefly relating to subjects they were both 
engaged in, the prophecies and miracles. 

Tliat which lias assured to Locke imperishable fame is the ' Essav 
concerning Human Understanding,' Tliis great work, however, met 
with considerable obloquy at first : the heads of colleges at Oxford 
even endeavoured to prevent its being read in their University. The 
Essay is in the hands of all ; the writings of its opponents, compara- 
tively speaking, are forgotten. It will be generally admitted, that in 
it Locke laid the foundation of modern metaphysical philosophy. 

* " SUte, viator; juxta situs eat J.L. Siqualis fuerit rogas, mediocritate auft contentum 
Be vixisee respondet. Literis innutritus eousquc tantum prufecit ut veriuti unicli stn- 
deret. Hoc ex scriptis ilUus discc ; quae, quod de eo reliquum eet, majori fide tibi eshi- 
bebunt, quam epitaphii guspecta elogia. Virtutis si quas habuit, minores sane qakm 
quBB sibi laudi, tibi in exetnplum proponeret. Vitia una sepeliantur. Morum exem- 
plnm si quffiraa, in cvangelio habea (vitiorum utinam cusquam), mortalis cert« quod 
prosit bic et ubique. Natum .... Mortuum .... Memorat hac tabula breri et 
ipM interitura." 




John Locke was born August 29, 1632, at Wrington, a village of 
Somersetshire, about eight miles from Bristol. He was the eldest of 
two sons of John Locke, a man of some property, who had been bred 
to the law, but became afterwards a captain under Cromwell. In 
those turbulent times he met with losses which diminished bis fortune, 
and he left an inconsiderable inheritance to his sou. Locke received 
his education at Westminster School, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
AVhile an undergraduate lie was chosen to write a welcome on the 
occasion of a visit which Cron\well paid to that University, just after 
the conclusion of his peace witti the Dutch. This he did in a laudatory 
copy of verses in English and Latin, comparing the great Protector to 
Julius for warlike, and to Augustus for peaceful, accomplishments. 
This and some Latin verses, prefixed to a work of Sydenham's, are 
Locke's only poetical attempts. There is little merit in either. He 
was a great admirer of the meagre verse of Sir Richard Blackmore, 
which is no great evidence of his poetical taste. Between t!ie degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts he was elected Student of his college. 
From that time he applied himself diligently, for many years, to the 
study of medicine, without, however, practising it as a matter of gain. 
Tlie weakness of his health probably gave this turn to his thoughts; 
liis brother died of consumption; and he himself was apprehensive 
through life of falling a nctim to the same disease. In 1664 he went 
abroad as secretary to Sir W. Swan, envoy to the court of Branden- 
burg ; and on his return to Oxford the year following, he applied 
himself to the discovery of the effects of the air on the human frame. 
His first work, published in 1667, was a register of the variations 
in the atmosphere, determined between certain periods by the common 
instruments, as a supplement to a work by Boyle. 

He was amusing himself with such enquiries, when one of the 
slight but important accidents of life brought him an acqufuntance, 
Voi. V. I 
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a Je mathematics, how to keep accounts ; tlie less of logic tLe 
I ter; be should write a good baud; and a virtuous youth so bred, 
" one may turn loose into the world with great assurance that he will 
find employment and esteem everywhere," He further recommends 
lat the boy should travel between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
rather than between sixteen and twenty one ; and that when he comes 
)f age he had better not marry according to the usual custom, but wait 
some years, that his children " may not tread too closely on his heels," 

The habit of Locke's mind was perhaps originally f^evere ; but from 
constant social intercourse with men of all characters and opinions, 
was rendered mild and etjuable. Nothing seems to have provoked him 
into a loss of temper so much as being forced into argument with pro- 
fessed logicians. He calls the logical method taught at Oxford an ill, 
if not the «orst way of acquiring knowledge and seeking truth. He 
was fond of the society of children, and would enter into the enjoy- 
ments of riper youth with facility. He was entrusted by his patron 
with the education and marriage of his son, who was tiie father of the 
author of the ' Characteristics.' The latter nobleman (the third Karl 
of Shaftesbury) owed much to Liocke's care, and was hie eulogist. 

Locke was of a cautious If not timid disposition. This appears 
from many of his letters, and may be inferred from the anonymous 
publication of most of his writings. His weak health, the political 
persecution to which he was exposed during great part of his life, and 
the discipline to which he was subjected in childhood, which was 
strict add severe, in some nieasm-c account for tliis fuiluig. His friend- 
ships were very steady ; witness his close adherence to his patron 
Shaftesbury. Sydenham's contemporary and friendly character of 
Locke is remarkable : he says, in a prefatory letter to one of his 
works, that " if we consider his genius, his penetrating ami exact 
judgment, and the strictness of his morals, he has scarcely any supe- 
rior, and few equals now living." 
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John Shlden was born at Salvington, a hamlet of Tarring, near 
tt'orthing, in the county of Sussex, December 16, 1584 (O. S.). 
His father, according to Wood, " u-as a sufficient plebeian," who, 
through Bome ekill in music, obtained as his wife Margaret Baker, a 
diiuglit^r of a knightly family of tUe county of Kent. The baptism 
of his eminent son, as well as his own musical talents, are noticed iu 
au existing parish registry in these words: " 1384. — Jolmne, sonne 
of John Selden, the mlostrell, was bapUseil the XXX"" day of De- 
cember." The house iu which the family lived was called l*acies, and the 
estate of the father consisted, in 1 606, of eighty-one acres, of the annual 
value of ubtiut twenty-tliree pounds. John Selden, the son, received 
his early education at the Free Grammar-.Scliool of Chichester. At 
the age of fourteen he entered at Hart Hall, Oxford. Ai'ter residing 
four years at the University, he was admitted, in 1602, a member of 
Clifford's Inn, one of the dependencies of the greater inns of court, 
iu which students of law were formerly accustomed to commence 
their legal education. He removed in May, 1604, to the Inner 
Temple. His attention appears to have been early drawn to the 
study of civil and legal history, and antiquities ; he did not court the 
more active business of his profession, and his employment at the bar 
was limited. In 1007, he prepared for the press his first work, 
entitled ' Analectcun Anglo- Br itannictun,' being a collection of civil 
and ecclesiastical matters relating to Britain, of a date anterior to the 
Norman conquest. This was soon followed by three other works of a 
similar character, and in 1614 he printed his 'Treatise upon Titles 
of Houour.' The last of these works has been considered in our courts 
I of law to be of great authority, and has been usually spoken of with 
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much oommeDdation. Pursuing his legal inquuies, he edited, in 1616, 
two treatises, one of Sir John Fortescue, the other of Sir Ralph 
Hengham, and in the same year wrote a * Discourse on the Office of 
Lord Chancellor.* In the next year he printed a work, * De Diis Syris,' 
which added to his celebrity, but is not compiled with that attention 
to the value of the respective authorities cited, so essentially necessary 
to the accurate consideration of historical questions. His next work 
was a ' History of Tithes,' printed in 1618, which excited against him 
the bitter hostility of the clergy. The doctrine of divine right, as the 
foundation of many ecclesiastical claims, was at this time jealously 
maintained, and was considered to be peculiarly connected with the 
right of the clergy to tithes, tielden drew no direct conclusion against 
tiie divine nature of the right to tithes, but he had so arranged his 
authorities as to render such a cooclusion inevitable. The nature only 
of the title was contested, and so far from the clergy having had any 
reason to look upon Seldea as an enemy, he in fact strengthened 
their claim to tithes by placing it upon the same footing as any ordinary 
titie to property. As soon as the ' History ' appeared it was attacked. 
The High Commission Court summoned Selden before it, and to this 
tribunal lie was compelled to apologise. The terms of his submission . 
very accurately state the oflFence, and are expressive of regret that " he . 
had offered any occasion of argument against any right of maintenance 
Jurf divitto of tlie ministers of the gospel." The work received several 
answers, but Selden was forbidden by James I., under a threat of 
inii>riMiniin'iit. to notice them. " Ail that will," said he, " have 
lilu'ily. and some use it, to write and preach what tliey will against 
mo, to aluisf my name, my p<:'rsoii, my profession, with as many false- 
hooils as tlu'y |ilt>a^e, and my hands are tied : I must not so much as 
iinswrr their cahniiiiit's. I am so far from writing more, that I have 
si'iirro vcntiiivd tor my own safety so much as to say they abuse me, 
tlioui;li I know it." 

Hardly had lliis storm passed, when he became involved in the 
disputes Ik'twet'U the Crown and the House of Commons. One of 
till' earliest steps of tliat body, upon the convocation of Parliament in 
Ui"2l. was to present a remonstrance on the state of public affairs. 
Tliis was sueetHHieil by tlie memorable protestation of December 18, 
in which the liberty of the subject was asserted, and the right of tlie 
("ommons to otler advice to the Crown was insisted on. Tliis protest- 
ation was erastnl fivm the journals of the House by the King's own 
hands, and the parliament was dissolved. Selden, whose advice, though 
he was not then a member, had been requested by the House in tliis 
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dispute, was in consequence unprisoned, and detained in confinement five 
weeks. His release was owing to the intercession of Bishop \Villiams, 
who represented him to be " a man who hath excellent parts, which 
might he diverted from an affectation of pleasing idle people to do 
some good and useful service to his Majesty." On his release, he 
dedicated to Williams his edition of Eadmer s contemporary ' History 
of England, from the Norman Conquest to the death of Henry I.,' 
which he had prepared for the press during his confinement. 

"When the next parliament assembled in 16'24, Seliien sat in it 
as member for the borough of Lancaster, Though nominated upon 
several committees, he took no active sliare in the general business of 
the House, About this time also he was appointed one of the readers 
of the Inner Temple ; but he refused the office, and was in consequence 
for some time disabled to be advanced to the rank of a bencher of the 
inn. Upon the accession of Charles I. a new parliament was called, 
in which Jselden sat for the borough of Great Bedwin. This parlia- 
ment was almost immediately dissolved, and another summoned, to 
which Selden was again returned for the same borough as before. The 
Commons immediately entered upon a consideration of the conduct of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and his impeachment being resolved on, 
Selden was one of the members appointed to prepare the articles, 
and was named a manager for their prosecution. These proceedings 
were stopped by another dissolution of parliament in June, 1626. But 
the necessities of the Crown requiring those supplies which parliament 
refused without a redress of grievances, forced loans were resorted to 
in the exercise of certain pretended po«ers of the prerogative. In 
several instances these loans were refused ; among others by Sir 
Blward Hampden, who was imprisoned in consequence : and the ille- 
gality of his commitment was very ably argued by Selden in the King's 
Bench. In the third parliament, called by Charles I. In 1628, Selden 
sat for the borough of Ludgershall ; and in the debates which imme- 
diately took place upon illegal commitments, the levy of tonnage and 
poundage, and the preparation of the Petition of Rights, he took a 
very active share. Tlie attack upon the Duke of Buckingham was 
renewed, and it was proposed by Sehlen, that judgment should be 
demanded against him u|K»n tlie impeachment of the lonner parliament. 
As affecting a great constitutional question, only finally determined in 
1791, of the continuance of impeachments, notwithstanding a disso- 
lution of parliament, the suggestion was remarkable. Further pro- 
ceedings were, however, stopped by the assassination of the Duke, 

During the prorogation of parliament, Selden again devoted himself 
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to literary pursuits. The Earl of Arundel, a great lover and promoter 
of the arts, had received from the east many ancient marbles, having 
on them Greek inscriptions. At the request of Sir Robert Cotton, 
these inscriptions were transcribed under the superintendence of 
Selden, and were published under the title of ^ Marmora Arundeliana.' 
In January, 1629, parliament again assembled, and the debates upon 
public grievances were renewed. The goods of several merchants, in 
the interval of the meeting of parliament, had been seized by the 
Crown, to satisfy a claim to the duty of tonnage and poundage. 
Among the sutl'erers was Rolls, a member of the House. It was 
moved, that the seizure of his goods was a breach of privilege. When 
the question was to be put, the Speaker said " he durst not, for that 
the King had commanded to the contrary." Selden immediately rose, 
and vehemently complained of this conduct : " Dare you not, Mr. 
Speaker, to put the question when we command you. If you will not 
put it, we must sit still : thus, we shall never be able to do any thing. 
They that come after you may say, that they have the King's com- 
mands not to do it. We sit here by the command of the King under 
the great seal, and you are, by his Majesty, sitting in his royal chair 
before both houses, appointed for our Speaker, and now refuse to do 
your office." The House then adjourned in a state of great excitement. 
When it re-assembled, the Speaker was called upon to put the question, 
and again refused. On this Holies and Valentine thrust the Speaker 
into the chair, and held him down, while Sir Miles Hobart locked the 
door of the house and took possession of the key. A declaration was 
then produced by Sir John Elliot, which Colonel Stroud moved should 
be read, and himself put the question. The motion was declared to 
be carried ; and the Speaker, refusing to act upon it, was charged by 
Sir P. Heynmn with cutting up the liberty of the subject by the roots. 
Selden moved that the declaration should be read by the clerk, which 
was agreed to. The House then adjourned to a day, previous to which 
the King came to the House of Lords and dissolved the parliament, on 
account of " the undutiful and seditious carriage of the Lower House," 
without the attendance of the Commons. Selden, and the other 
members concerned in the violence offered to the Speaker, were com- 
mitted to prison. Tliis was his last and most rigorous confinement 
For some time he was denied the use of pens, ink, paper, and books. 
When, after many weeks had elapsed, he was brought up with the 
other prisoners before the King's Bench upon a writ of habeas corpus, 
their discharge was offered upon condition of their finding bail for 
their good behaviour. " We demand," said Selden, " to be bailed 
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iu point of right ; and if it be not grantalile of right, we do not demand 
it. But finding sureties for good behaviour is a point of discretion 
merely, and we cannot assent to it without great offence to the parlia- 
ment where these matters, which are surmised by the return, were 
acted." They were remanded, and remained ibr a long time in 
prison, where Elliot, one of the ablest members of the popular party, 
fell a victim to his confinement. In 1634, Selden was suffered to go 
at large upon bail, which was discontinued ujxm his petition to the 
Crown. During his imprisonment he wrote a treatise, ' De Suc- 
cessionibus in Bona Defuncti ad Leges Ebreeorum,' and another, 
* De Successione in Pontificatum Ebraeorum.' Both those works he 
dedicated to Archbishop Laud ; probably upon account of his being 
indebted to the Archbishop for the loan of books. Not long after the 
recovery of his liberty, Selden obtained the favour of Charles I., and 
dedicated to LIm his celebrated essay on the ' Mare Clausum,' an 
argument in favour of the dominion of the English over the four seas, 
copies of which were, by order of the Privy Council, directed to he 
placed in the council chest, the Court of Exchequer, and the Court of 
Admiralty. 

To the Long Parliament, which commenced its sittings in 1640, 
Selden was unanimously returned by the University of Oxford ; but 
neither this new connexion with the clergy, nor the favour of Charles, 
appears to have affected his opinions. Upon the first day of the sitting 
of parliament he was nominated a member of the committee to inquire 
into the abuses of the Earl Marshal's Court, and was appointed with 
others to draw up a remonstrance upon the state of the nation. He also 
sat upon the committees which conducted the measures preparatory to 
the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, but he ii'as not one of the 
managers before the House of Lords ; and his name was posted in 
Old Palace Yard as one of "the enemies of justice," a title given to 
those who were regarded as favourable to the Earl. It is not very 
clear what his opinions upon the impeachment were. That he should 
have been satisfied with all the steps taken by his party is not {>osEibIe, 
for his opiuions were undoubtedly moderate, and his studious habits 
must have checked any disposition to violence. He was also nominated 
to frame the articles of impeachment against Laud, and was a party to 
the resolutions against the legislative powers of the bishops. The court, 
however, appears to have considered him favourable to its interests, 
■.VDtil be spoke against the commission of array. Upon this question, 
IClarendon represents the influence of his opinion upon the public to 
l^ve been very prejudicial to Charles I. About this time the great 
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seal was offered to him. He declined it, according to Clarendon/ on 
account of Iiis love of ease, and " that he would not have made a journey 
to York or have been out of his own bed for any preferment." The 
reason which he himself assigned for refusing it, was the impossibility 
of his rendering any service to the Crown. He sat as member of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and took the covenant ; yet he 
was not well affected to the Puritans, and declared that '* he was neither 
mad enough nor fool enough to deserve the name of Puritan." Upon 
the death of Dr. Eden, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in August, 
1645, Selden was elected his successor, but declined to accept the 
office. About this time he appears to have gradually withdrawn 
from public business. His fondness of ease and his increasing age, 
and the silence he preserved upon many important events, all con- 
tribute to leave the inference of his approval or disapproval of much 
of the conduct of the parliamentary leaders open to adverse parties. 
He certainly never openly abandoned the popular side, nor does he 
appear to have forfeited its respect ; and yet at the same time he con- 
tinued to be esteemed by many of the leading Royalists. 

The studies of Selden were continued to the latest period of his life, 
and he was near the age of seventy when his last work was published. 
Tbe influence he possessed mth the parliamentary leaders was fre-^ 
quently exerted in favour of letters. When Archbishop Laud'ff 
endowment of the professorship of Arabic in the University of Ox- 
ford, was seized, on the attainder of that prelate, he procured its* 
restitution. Archbishop Usher having preached against the divines 
of A\'estniinster, and excited their anger, was punished by the con- 
fiscation of his library. Selden interfered, and saved it from sale and 
dispersion. A\ hen prehicy was abolished, the library attached to the 
see of Canterbury was by liis ellbrts transferred to the University of 
Cambridge, where it remained until the Kestoration. Through his 
entreaties, Whitelocke was induced to accept the charge of the medals 
and books at St. James's, and thus secured their preservation. The 
services which he rendered to the University of Oxford were no less 
valuable, and were acknowledged in grateful terms by that learned 
body; and it was through his interference that the papers and instru- 
ments of Graves, the Professor of Mathematics, which had been seized 
by a party of soldiers, were restored. 

Selden died November 30, 1654, and was buried in the Temple 
church. He left behind liim no immediate relations, and he be- 
queathed nearly tlie whole of his fortune, amounting to nearly 40,000/., 
to his four executors, giving only one hundred pounds to each of the 
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children of his sister, the wife of John Barnard, of Goring. His 
bouks and manuscripts he had originally given by his will to the 
University of Oxford ; but that body having demanded of him a heavy 
bond for the restitution of a book which he desired to borrow from 
the public library, the bequest was struck out, and they were di- 
rected to be placed " in some convenient public library or college 
in one of tlie universities." Sir M. Hale and his other executors, 
considering that they were the executors " of his will, and not of his 
passion," transferred them to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

To learned men Selden was Uberal and generous ; and there is a 
letter from Casaubon in Parr's ' Life of Archbishop Usher,' in which 
that distinguislied scholar with great feeling says, " I was with Mr. 
Selden after I had been with your Grace, whom, upon some inti- 
mation of my present condition and necessities, I found so noble, as 
that he did not only presently furnish me with a very considerable 
sum of money, but was so free and forward in his expressions, as 
that 1 could not find in my heart to tell him much (somewhat I did) 
of my intention of selling, lest it should sound as a farther pressing 
upon him of whom I had received so much," 

Milton terms Selden " the chief of learned men reputed in this 
land ;" and Whitelocke states, " that his miud n'as as great as his 
learning, being very generous and hospitable." Clarendon, who could 
not regard Selden with any political partiality, though he had in early 
life been on terms of intimacy with him, describes liim to have been 
" a person whom no character can flatter or transmit in any expressions 
equal to his meiit or virtue. He was of so stupendous learning in 
all kinds and in all languages (as may appear in his excellent and 
transcendant writings), that a man would have thought he had been 
entirely conversant among books, and had never spent an hour but 
in reading and writing ; yet his humanity, courtesy, and afiability 
were such, that he would have been thought to have been bred in 
the best courts, but that his good nature, charity, and delight in doing 
good, and in comnmnicating all be knew, exceeded that breeding." 

The motto adopted by Selden was jre^! ttoivtoj ttik tKeuSepian 
(above all things, liberty), and it is to be found neatly written upon the 
first page of many of his MSS. Its spirit he extended to religious 
questions ; and there are many bold and vigorous passages in liis 
writings in which the necessity of freedom of inquiry upon all subjects 
is strongly insisted on. Noticing upon oue occasion a certain class of 
ancient philosophers, he remarks, " He who takes to himself their 
liberty of inquiry, is in the only way that, in all kinds of studies, leads 





and lies opeo even to the sanctuary of truth ; while others, that are 
servile to common opinion and vulgar suppositions, can rarely hope to 
be admitted nearer than into the base-court of her temple, which too 
speciously often counterfeits her innermost sanctuary." His religious 
opinions have, mth much impropriety, been the subject of dispute. 
They have been chiefly inferred from several passages of a work 
published after his death, entitled ' Selden's Table Talk.' From the 
nature of his studies, liis writings are far from being popular, and 
are, in consequence, now but little read. They obtained, however, 
for their author, during an age abounding with illustrious and learned 
men, an honourable reputation, among the most distinguished literary 
men of continental Europe, as well as among those of his own country. 
His works were edited by Dr. Wilkins, in 3 vols, folio, in 1726, to 
wliich a Latiu ' Life of the Author ' is prefixed. 
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Ahbkoise Pare, the father of French surgery, and one of the most 
useful as well as the earliest of the innovators upon that art as prac- 
tised by the ancients, was boro at Lara), in the district of Maine, in 
the year 1509. After going through the rudiments of education, he 
was placed at an early age under the tuition of the chaplain Orsoy, in 
his native town, to be instructed in the classics ; but the means of his 
family appear to have been very narrow, or the economy with which 
they were supplied must have been strict ; for we find that the worthy 
chaplain was obliged to make use of tlie services of his pupil ia 
grooming his mule and other menial capacities, iu order to eke out tlie 
scanty remuneration he received for his instructions. In truth, these 
do not appear to have been great ; for Pare never achieved a knowledge 
of Greek, and was but superficially acquainted with the Xiatin lan- 
guage ; and it is probable that even this small amount of classical 
acquirement was made at a late period of his life, when, being an 
author, he wished to quote. 

On leaving bis tutor, he was placed with a barber-surgeon at Laval, 
named Vialot, who is recorded to have taught him how to bleed. Not 
long after this change in his pursuits, the Htliotomist, Laurent Colot, 
came to Laval to undertake the treatment of one of the chaplain's 
ecclesiastical brethren : on this occasion. Pare was present, and 
zealously assisted, at the operation. This accidental circumstance 
appears to have suggested to him the ambitious project of following 
the higher departments of surgery; and he contrived to leave the shop 
of his roaster in phlebotomy, and repaired to Paris, where he availed 
himself with so much diligence of the advanti^es afforded by that city, 
as a school of anatomy and mediciue, that he was soon entrusted with 
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charge of the patients of Goupil, who then held the 
in XLfc ccdle^ of France. From this discerning tutor 
zzjisi :>:< c^ily ail the knowledge which could at that time be 
•:•< v^Lir:^! fr'.z. •^cc»cdajy sources, but the art of expressing himself 
wr.., ^i ic.j -;lnin^ himself of his duties with neatness and grace. 
Tlc t^rr-is \ix -s ii^juired were of the greatest service to him in his 
iftcr-liirr- which wsis chiefly passed among the great ; and gave him 
li.-: rr^"^ •-■:* nL.iLi.er iud f«jwer of gaining confidence, which stood him 
«•:• :'r^-4 -rLilv iii ?Tc^i as court-surgeon to four successive monarchs, 
an'i, j^-iiL J iLe L;*:^nii frankness of his character, carried him safely 
iLn_'U^i n.^Lv lx^ i^triirue and cabal, dangerous not only to his repu- 
ia*i'-'- oL'i K-rr-iLes. but even to his life. He was never a member of 
tLc ci. ::.::. uLity of lMrl»er-suri:eons, but derived his legal qualification 
to pract:?e fp.'in a deirree in surgerj- taken at the college of St. Eldme, 
of wLich Le WikS aner^vards Provost. 

Haviii:^ passed upwards of three years as a student, residing actually 
wiihia tLe walls of the Hotel Dieu at Paris, he was appointed Staff- 
surijei.'U. in loo'\ when twentv-seven vears old, to the Mareschal 
Rene tie Monte-jean, who commanded the infantry under the Con- 
zi^table Montinoreuci in the campaign of Piedmont. In this capacity, 
Pare was present at the siege and capture of Turin. 

FrL>m this time is to be dated the commencement of his acquaint* 
ance with militarv suriren'. for which he afterwards did so much. 
" I was then," he says, '* verj- raw and inexperienced, having never 
seen tlie treatment K>i ijuushut wounds. It is true that I had read in 
the Treatise oi Je;iu de \'igo on wounds in general, that those inflicted 
by fire-arms partake of a poisonous nature on account of the powder, 
and that thev should be treated with hot oil of elder mixed with a little 
theriacuin. Seeing, therefore, that such an application must needs put 
the patient to extreme pain, to assure myself before I should make 
use of this boiling oil, I desired to see how it was employed by the 
other surgeons. I found their method was to apply it, at the first 
dressing, as hot as possible, within the wound with tents and setons : 
and this I made bold to do likewise. At length my oil failed me, and 
I was fain to substitute a digestive, made of the yolks of eggs, rose- 
oil, and turpentine. At night I could not rest in my bed in peace, 
fearing that I sliould find the wounded, in whose cases I had been 
compelled to abstain from using this cautery, dead of poison : this 
apprehension made me rise very early in the morning to visit them ; 
but beyond all my hopes, I found those to whom I had applied the 
digestive suffering little pain, and their wounds free from inflam- 
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mation ; and they had been refreshed by sleep in the night. On the 
contrary, I found those to whom the aforesaid oil had been applied, 
feverish, in great pain, and with swelling and inflammation round their 
wounds. I resolved, therefore, that I would never burn unfortunate 
sufferers from gunshot in that cruel manner again." 

Such was the casual origin of one of Fare's greatest improvements 
in surgery, — the substitution of a mild treatment for the cautery in 
gunshot wounds; a principle which he afterwards successfully ex- 
tended to other injuries at that time deemed poisonous. The improve- 
ment seems as obvious as it was important : yet the adherents of the 
. old practice gave him much trouble, and even made it necessary for 
him to defend his wholesome innovation long afterwards before 
Charles IX, in person. 

Yet with all his sound sense, Ambroise Pare was not by any means 
free from the credulity of his age. For instance, he relates, in his ac- 
count of this siege, an amusing story of the court he paid to an Italian 
quack doctor, who lived at Turin, to wheedle him out of the secret of 
a dressing for fresh gunshot wounds, for which he had great fame. 
This was found to consist of a mixture of bruised worms, the grease 
of puppies boiled down alive, and other absurd ingredients, constituting 
the celebrated oleum cateUorum^ the only merit of which consists in its 
harmlessness. He is erroneously praised by Dr. Ballingall for having 
banished this unguent from practice, whereas, on the contrary, he 
introduced it ; and he shows, by his frequent reference to it in his 
works, that he had no small faith in its virtues, and was exceedingly 
proud of having been the means of its publication. 

The death of his patron, the Mareschal, soon after the fall of Turin, 
induced him to return to Paris, though tempted by large offers to 
remain in the camp. 

In 1543, he accompanied the Due de Rohan into Britanny, where 
Francis I. commanded in person against the English ; and the next 
year he followed that monarch in his expedition to throw supplies into 
Landrecy. In 1545, he was with the camp at Boulogne, where he 
cured the general of the royal army, Francis Duke of Guise, of a very 
dangerous wound, which gained him great reputation. 

In 1552, he attended the Due de Rohan in his campaign in 
Germany. During this expedition occurred one of those instances df 
eombined humanity and skill, which made Pare the favourite of the 
French army. He thus tells the story : ** A party had gone out to 
attack a church, where the peasants of the country had fortified them- 
selves, hoping to get some provisions, but they came back very soundly 
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beaten ; and one especially, a captain-lieutenant of the compaoy of tlie 
Duke, returned with seven gasbes in bis head, the least of whicb had 
penetrated to the inner table of the skuU, besides four sabre wounds 
in the ami, and one across the shoulder, which divided the shoulder- 
blade in half. When lie was brought to quarters, the Duke judged 
him to be so desperately wounded, that he absolutely proposed, as they 
were to march by daylight, to dig a trench for him, and throw him 
into it, saying, that it ivas as well that the peasants aboulil tiuish 
him. But being moved ivith pity, I told him (says Pare), that the 
captain might yet be cured : many gentlemen of the company joined 
with me in begging that he might be allowed to go with the baggage, 
since I was willing to dress and cure him. This was accordingly 
granted : I dressed him, and put him into a small well-covered bed in 
a cart drawn by one horse. I was Ht once physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, and cook to hiiu ; and, thank God, I did cure him io the end, to 
the admiration of all the troops : and out of their first booty, the men- 
at-arms gave me a crown a-piece, and the archers halt"-a-crown each." 

His reputation was now so high, that no expedition of importance, 
especially if generalled by a prince of the blood, or one of the higher 
nobility, was considered complete without bis presence. This was 
accordingly solicited by the old King of Navarre, more commonly 
c&lled the Due de VeadOme, on an occasion of that kind. But being 
tired of a military life, and disgusted with its cruelties and horrors, 
he endeavoured to evade the proposal, alleging the illness of his wife, 
and other excuses : but the Duke would take no denial ; and at last 
he consented to iiccom])aiiy him to the siege of Chateau le Comte. 
Tliere he acquitted himself so well, tiiat upon the warm encomiums of 
the Duke he wus received into the service of Hem-y the Second, in 
15i>"i, being then but thirty-tlnee years old. From this time he lived 
at the court, where, with other advantages, obtained not less by his 
behaviour and wit than his skill, he enjoyed, though a Huguenot, the 
especial favour of the Queen, Catherine de' fliedici, who was fond of 
conversing with him in her own language, with which Pare had 
become well acquainted in his Italian campaign. She served him 
jiowerfully on several important occasions. 

Pare, however, still continued to frequent the camp, when any 
emergency seemed to demand Ins services. Such an occasion oc- 
curred at the renowned siege of Metz, in the winter of 1552, con- 
ducted by Charles V. in person, with the Duke of Alva and 120,000 
men, against a garrison of 6000. which ended, after two months, la 
the disastrous retreat of the besiegers. The defence was most gal- 
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lantly carried on by the flower of the French army, headed by 
many of the higher noblesse> and several of the princes of the 
blood, under the Duke of Guise. It has been already mentioned 
that gunshot wounds were at that time thought to have some- 
tiling poisonous about them ; and the severe cold, and other circum- 
stances of that siege, being such as unusually to depress and harass 
the garrison, their wounds proved almost uniformly fatal ; and the 
idea arose and gained ground, that Charles had ordered his bullets 
to be actually poisoned. Pare alone was thought able to meet the 
necessity of the case in such an extremity ; and the demand for his 
assistance became so pressing in the dispirited garrison, that at the 
instance of the Duke of Guise the King was induced to send him. 
He was stealthily introduced by the treachery of one of Charles's 
captains, for a bribe of 1500 crowns, and his appearance on the ram- 
parts was hailed by the troops with the most extravagant expressions 
of joy, " Now that Pare is with us," they cried, ** we shall not perish 
of our wounds." Their spirits revived, and the successful issue of 
their arduous struggle is generally ascribed to the presence of Pare. 

Upon the raising of the siege, of which, as is usual in his writings, 
he gives a most lively and humorous account, Par6 returned to court. 
In 1553 he was sent on a like errand to the siege of Hesdin, which, 
after a vigorous defence, and against the faith of a capitulation, was 
pillaged by the troops of the Duke of Savoy. Pare was himself one 
of the prisoners, but escaped in disguise after various adventures, and 
returned to Paris ; notwithstanding the tempting offers of the Duke 
of Savoy, who had witnessed his skill, though kept in ignorance of 
his name. 

He was sent upon many other missions of the same kind ; as to the 
fields of St. Quentin and Moncontour ; to Rouen, where he attended 
the Due de Vendome on occasion of the wound of which he died ; 
and to St. Denys, where he performed the same unwelcome duty for 
the Constable. The long intervals of these services he always passed 
at court, in the enjoyment of his well-earned reputation and favour. 

On the death of Henry II. in 1559, occasioned by an accident at a 
tournament, Francis II., his eldest son by Catherine de* Medici, suc- 
ceeded to the crown. He immediately confirmed Pare in his situation 
of surgeon in ordinary and counsellor. It will not be supposed that 
he could enjoy this constant favour and good fortune without the usual 
drawback in the excited jealousy of his professional rivals. Their 
rancour was at length carried to such a pitch, that they gravely accused 
him of causing the premature death of Francis in 15G0, by injecting 
|K)ison into his ^ar under the pretext of treating him ibr an iuflaiu* 
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1590, in the eighty-first year of his life, and was buried in the church 
of St. Andre des Arcs in Paris. 

Par^ appears to have been a man of quick and independent obser- 
vation rather than of reflection or genius. His constitution was 
vigorous, and fitted no less for social enjoyments than active business: 
his person was manly and graceful, his spirits buoyant, and his dispo- 
sition remarkably amiable and attractive ; hence he was a universal 
favourite, particularly in a despotic court, of which the dullness was 
agreeably relieved by his frankness, and his powers of humour and 
repartee. The amusing and well- told anecdotes and lively descrip- 
tions that teem in all his writings, which, it may be observed, are equal 
in point of style to any of the time, suflSciently attest his possession of 
those qualities, even if the stories and bon-mots that are related of him 
be questioned. His * Apology,* as he calls one of his later pieces, 
containing an account of his various campaigns and journeys, is full of 
humour, and well worth the perusal of the general reader. It was 
published by way of answer to an attack upon his treatment of contused 
wounds and haemorrhages, made by an obscure Parisian lecturer, whose 
name he does not mention ; and he diverts himself exceedingly at the 
expense of the critic, for his presumption in pretending to teach a 
surgeon whose experience had been gathered from twenty sieges and 
fields of battle, through an active professional life of forty years. The 
raillery he employs is often very keen and pointed, but never illnatured, 
and indicates the infinite superiority he felt, and had a right to feel, 
over his merely book-learned adversary. 

His conduct throughout life appears to have been remarkably upright 
and sincere, though tinctured by the adulation which, in that age of 
violence and despotism, was always exacted by the great from those 
who were more humbly born. 

He was a bold and good operator, and his general skill and success 
in the practice of his profession is unquestionable ; in that day it 
must have been wonderful. As a surgical writer, his fame principally 
rests upon his introduction of a soothing method of treating gunshot 
and other contused wounds, and his discovery or rather restoration of 
the method of arresting haemorrhage, by the ligature of the bleeding 
vessel, instead of searing with hot iron, and other insufficient and 
painful means. But he made many other novel and useful remarks 
which only do not deserve the name of discoveries, because they relate 
to more trivial points, and do not involve important principles : and, 
upon the whole, much as surgery has been improved since his time, 
there have been few writers to whom it has owed so much as to him. 
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Robert Blake Ib believed to have been born at Planefield, in the 
parish of Spaxton, Somersetshire, near Bridgewater, in which town 
his fatlier was a merchant ; but the place is not so well ascer- 
tained as the (late of his birth, which was August, 1598. He was 
educated in the Free School of Bridgewater, whence in due time he 
removed to Oxford, and became successively a member of St. Alban's 
Hall and Wadhani College, His character was studious, yet he was 
foud of field-sports and other violent exercises ; and we may infer that 
he had at least a decent share of scholastic learning, from his having 
been a candidate, though unsuccessfully, fur a studentship at Christ- 
ohurch, and a fellowship at Merton College. He returned to Bridge- 
water when about twenty-tive years old, and lived quietly on his paternal 
estate till 1640, with the character of a blunt, bold man, of ready 
humour and fearless expression of his sentiments, which, both in 
politics and religion, were adverse to the pretensions of the court. 
These qualities gained for him the confidence of the Presbyterian 
party in Bridgewater, by whom he was returned to the parliament of 
April, 1640. The speedy dissolution of that assembly gave him no 
opportunity of trj'ing his powers as a debater; and in the next par- 
liament he was not re-elected. But on the breaking out of the civil 
war, he displayed his principles by entering the Parliamentary army. 

We have no certain infonnation concerning the time or the capacity 
in which he began to serve ; but in 1643 we find him intrusted with 
the command of a fort at Bristol, when the city was besieged by the 
Royalists. Here his impetuous temper had nearly brought him to an 
untimely death ; for, having maintained his fort and killed some of the 
king's soldiers after the garrison bad surrendered. Prince Rupert was 
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the Royalists; a service, for whicli lie was again thanked by Parliauieut. 
In this year he was elected a. member of the CouiicU of State. 

March 25, l6o'2, Blake was uppoiated sole admiral for nine months, 
in expectation of a war with the Dutch. The United States and 
England were at tliis time the two most powerful maritime countries 
in the world ; and it is hard to tind any better reason than national 
rivalry for the bloody war wliich broke out between them in the 
spring of this year; a war which seems to have been begun on a 
point of etiquette, at the discretion of the admirals, without orders for 
hostilities being known to be given by the governments on either side. 
Ou May 18, a fleet of forty-two Dutch ships, commanded by the 
celebrated Van Tromp, appeared off the Goodwin Sands. Being chal- 
lenged by Major Bourne, who commanded a squadron in the Downs, 
they professed to have been driven from their anchorage off Dunkirk 
by stress of weather ; but instead of drawing off the coast &s they were 
required to do, they sailed to Dover and cast anchor, in a manner 
which showed the deliberate design of insulting the British flag- 
Blake lay some distance to the westward in Rye Bay. Intelligence 
was immediately sent to liim, and on his approach tlie Dutch weighed 
anchor, and seemed about to retreat, but, changing their course, they 
sailed direct for the English fleet. When within musket shot, Blake 
ordered a single gun to be tired at the Dutch admiral's flag, wliich 
was done thrice. Van Tromp returned a broadside, and a hot and 
well-contested action ensued, and was maintained til! nightfall. Under 
cover of the darkness the Dutch retreated, losing two ships (one sunk, 
the other taken), and leaving the possession of the field and the honour 
of the victory in the hands of the English. The States appear neither 
to have authorised nor approved of the conduct of their admiral ; for 
tfaey left no means untried to satisfy the English government ; and 
when they found the demands of the latter so higli as to preclude 
acconmiodatioQ, they dismissed Van Tromp, and intrusted the com- 
mand of their fleet to De Ruyter and De Witt. Meanwhile, Blake's 
activity was unremitting. He gained a ricli har\'est of prizes among 
the Dutch homeward-bound merchantmen, which were pursuing their 
way williout suspicion of danger ; and when he had sent home forty 
good prizes and effectually cleared the Channel, he sailed to the north- 
ward, dispersed the fleet engaged in the herring fishery, and captured 
a hundred of the vessels composing it, together with a squadron of 
twelve ships of war sent out to protect them. The hostile fleets 
again came to an engagement, September 28, in wluch the advantage 
WB8 decidedly in favour of the EagUsh. the reor-adnural of the Dutch 
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being taken, and three or four of their ships disabled. Night put an 
end to the action ; and, though for two days the English maintained 
the pursuit, the lightness and uncertainty of the wind prevented them 
from closing with the enemy, who escaped into Goree. After this battle 
the drafting off of detachments on various services reduced the English 
fleet to forty gail, and those, it is said, in consequence of the negligence 
or jealousy of the executive government, were ill provided with men 
and ammunition, and other requisite supplies. Thus wealcly furnished, 
Blake lay in the Downs, when Van Tromp again stood over to the 
English coast with eighty men-of-war. Of that undaunted spirit which 
usually prompts the British seaman to refuse no odds Blake had an 
ample share ; indeed, he did nmch to infuse that spirit into the service. 
But there are odds for which no spirit can make up, and as he 
bad a brave and skilful enemy, the result of his rashness was tbat 
he was well beaten. Not more than half the ships on either side 
were engaged ; but out of this small number of English vessels 
two were taken, and four destroyed ; the rest were so shattered that 
they were glad to run for shelter into the river Thames. The Dutch 
remained masters of the narrow seas ; and Van Tromp, in an idle 
bravado, sailed through the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, 
as if he had swept it clear of English sbips. However, neither the 
adniiral nor the nation were of a temper to submit to this indignity ; and 
great diligence having been used in refitting and recruiting the fleet, 
Blake put to sea again in February, 1653, with eighty ships. On the 
I81I1 lie foil in with Van Tromp, with nearly equal force, conducting 
a laii;i' coiivov ot niercliaiitnien up the Cliannel. A running battle 
I'lisucii, wliioli was fontiiiue<l durinij three consecutive days, until, on 
llu' OOili. tlu> Dutoli :iliips, wliicli, to suit tlie nature of their coast, 
woiv Imilt with a smallor draui;lit of water than the Knglish, obtiiiiied 
slifltor in tlio :^hallMW wators oi' Calais. lu tliis long and obstinate 
fight, tho Duti'li l^>^t only eleven men-of-war and thirty merchant 
vessels; hut the number kiltetl is said to have amounted to 1500 on 
either side ; a loss of life of most unusual amount in naval engagements. 
Another great hjittle took place on the 3rd and -1th of June, between 
Viui Tr\nui» ami Cenerals Deaiie and Monk. On the first day the 
Duteb seem to have Imd somewhat the advantage : on the second Blake 
arrivtni with a rviuforcement of eighteen sail, which turned the scale 
ill fiiwiir of the Knglish. B;td health obliged him then to quit the 
sen. so that ho was not present at the last great victory ot Julv 29, in 
whieh Vsn'lV^mp was killed. But out of respect for his services the 
I'urliament pn'seiite^i liim with a gold chain, as well as the admirals 
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who had actually commanded in the battle. When Cromwell dis- 
solved the Long Parliament, and assumed the otfice of Protector, 
Blake, though in his principles a republican, did not refuse to ac- 
knowledge the new administration. In conjunction with Deane 
and Monk he published a declaration of their resolution, " not- 
withstanding the late change, to proceed in the performance of 
ibeir duties, and the trust reposed in them against the enemies 
of the Commonwealth." He is reported to have said to his officers, 
" It is not our business to mind state-aftairs, hut to keep foreigners 
from fooling us." He sat in the two first Parliaments summoned 
by the Protector, who always treated him with great respect 
Nor was Cromwell's acknowledged sagacity in the choice of men 
at fault, when he chose Blake to command a strong fleet, sent into 
the Mediterranean in November, 1654, to uphold the honour of the 
English flag, and to demand reparation for the slights and injuries 
done to the nation during that stormy period of civil war, when our 
own discord Iiad made others daring against us. In better hands such 
a mission could not have been placed. Dutch, French, and Spaniards 
alike concurred in rendering unusual honours to his flag. The Duke 
of Tuscany and the Order of Malta made compensation for injuries 
done to the English commerce. The piratical states of Algiers and 
Tri]ioli were terrified into submission, and promised to ahstain from 
further violence. The Dey of Tunis held out, confident in the strength 
of his fortifications. " Here," he said, " are our castles of Goletta 
and Porto Ferino : do your worst; do you think we fear your fleet?" 
Blake took the same course as, in our own time, Lord Exmouth did 
against Algiers : he bore right into the hay of Porto Ferino ; en- 
gaged the fortress within musket shot, and in less tliau two hours 
silenced or dismounted its guns; and sending a detachment of boats 
into the harbour, burnt the shipping which lay there. After this 
example he found no more difficulty in dealing with the African 
states. 

War having been declared between Spain and England, in 1656, 
Blake took his station to blockade the hay of Cadiz. At this period 
his constitution was much broken, insomuch that, in the expectation 
of a s[>eedy death, he sent home a recjuest that some person proper to 
he his successor might he joined in commission with him. General 
Montague was accordingly sent out with a strong squadron. Being 
obliged to quit the coast of Spain in September to obtain water for his 
fleet, Bluke left Captain Stayner with seven ships to watch the enemy. 
In this interval the Spanisli Plate fleet appeared. Stayner captured 
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Iliem ; and it can hunlly be imagined liow small a loss the English 
sustained in this unparalleled action, not one sliip being left behind, 
and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred men; when 
the slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on shore was incredible." 

It will be recollected with interest that, on the same spot. Nelson lost 
his arm, in an unsuccessful night-attempt to capture Santa Cruz with 
an armed force in boats. 

For thi^ service the thanks of Parliament were voted to the officers 
and seamen engaged, with a diamond ring to the Admiral worth 500^ 
Blake returned to his old station off Cadiz; but the increase of his 
disorders, which were dropsy and scurvy, raised a desire in him to 
return to England, which, however, he did not live to fulfil. He died 
as be was entering Plymouth Sound, August 17, 1657. His body was 
transported to London, and buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, at the public expense. After the Revolution it was thought un- 
worthy to remain in that treasure-house of England's departed greatness; 
and with the bones of others who liad found a resting-place there during 
the short period of the Commonwealth, it was transferred to St. Mar- 
garet's churchyard. It has been disputed whether this was done with 
more or less of indecency ; hut the matter is little worth inquiry. The 
real indecency and folly lay in thinking that any ground, however 
sanctified by the reverent associations of centuries, could be polluted 
by the tomb of a man whose leading passion was the glory of Ids 
country, and who made the name and flag of that country respected 
wheresoever he carried it : a man of whom not one mean or interested 
action is recorded, and whose great qualities extorted praise even from 
the Royalists. Bate, in his ' Elenchus Motuum,' speaks of him as a 
man " blameable in this only, that he joined with the parricides ;" and 
it may be remarked that Dr. Bate's horror of a parricide did not pre- 
vent his being physician to Cromwell, as well as to Charles I. and II. 

We conclude with Clarendon's character of this great man. " He 
was of private extraction, yet had enough left him by his father to give 
him a good education, which his own inclination disposed him to 
receive in the University of Oxford, where he took the degree of a 
Master of Arts, and was enough versed in Ixwks for a man who in- 
tended not to be of any profession, having sufficient of his own to 
niaintaia him in the plenty he affected, and having then no appearance 
of ambition to be a greater man than he was. He was of a melan- 
cholick and sullen nature, and spent his time most with good fellows, 
who liked his moroseness, and a freedom he used in inveighing against 
the licence of the time and the power of the court. They who knew 
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Michel de l'Hoi»ital was born at Aigueperse in Auvergiie. The 
(lute of his birth he iiimself declares, in liis testament, to be uncertain, 
but lit the sanie time lie refers it to the year 1505. His father was 
the domestic physician, tlie fiithful friend, and trusted counsellor of 
the Constable of Bourbon, and still followed his patron's fortunes, when 
that ill-used and misguided prince took up amis against France in 
1523. Michel de I'llopitul, then a student at the University of Tou- 
louse, was arrested as the son of one of Bourbon's partizans ; but after 
a short lime he was set at liberty by the express order of Francis I,, 
and after the lapse of two or three years was permitted to rejoin his 
father in Italy. He completed his education during a residence of six 
years at the celebrated University of Padua. Quitting that University 
with high credit for his acquirements both in ]K)tite literature and 
legal knowledge, he took up bis abode at Home with his father, and 
soon obtained tlie favourable notice both of the Emperor Cliarlea V. 
and tiie French ambassador. Cardinal de Granmiont. But preferring 
the hope of re-establishment in his native countty to the prospects of 
advancement held out in a foreign land, he returned to France in 
the train of the Cardinal ; was present at the espousal of Catherine 
de Medicis witli the Dauphin, aftera-ards Henry H., in 1583 ; and laid 
a stepping-stone towards his fortunes by attracting the notice of his 
future queen. The death of the Cardinal however in the following 
year overclouded his prospects. His father was unable to procure a 
reversal of the sentence of exile and confiscation passed on him for his 
adherence to Bourbon; and Michel de I'Hopital, without means or 
friends, betook himself to the practice of the law in the courts of Paris. 
Fortunately, his merits procured a discerning friend in Jean Morin, 
a high legal functionary, who gave him his daughter in marriage 
in 1337, with the judicial office of CunseiUer for her dowry. 

Vm.. V. N 
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LTIupital filled this office during nine years. It was one in 
which he found no pleasure ; for though attached to the philosophical 
stud) of the law (and he mentions it as one of the evils of his situation 
that he had been obliged to abandon a project for collecting into one 
Kxiy the laws of France, both written and resting on judicial decisions), 
he found the daily routine of trying causes extremely irksome. His 
letters ar^ full of complaints of this drudgery, as he esteemed it, and 
express in lively terms the pleasure which he felt in escaping during 
the xucutions into the countrj*, and renewing his literary pursuits. He 
iiuniWreii the most intellectual and learned men of France among his 
friends, nor w;is he backward in seeking to conciliate the great and 
jKnverfuL h is worth noting, as indicative of the manners of the age, 
thai his favourite methoil of addressing such persons was in hs^ 
hexameters, Aoci>unts of his way of life, statements of Ids wishes, 
|vtitioas, &c are conveyed in that form ; and he composed with 
fluency, and with a competent share of elegance, without great atten- 
ikMi to cvTrectness- One of his frequent correspondents, to whose 
favour he owed in great measure his future rise, was Cardinal Lor- 
raine. The Chancellor Olivier, a man of no common virtue, was an- 
l^luT of his In^st friends, and to him L*Hdpital was indebted for being 
witlulrawn frvMu the hattnl bustle of the law, by his appointment as 
eu\o\ to the Council of lk>logna. This proved a sinecure ; and he 
employed his time in wandering about the neighbourhood of that city, 
and wriii'j;: letters to the Chancellor, full of poetical descriptions, and 
rx^juosts for a more jH.Tmanent provision away from the tumult of the 
law iviirts. 

Karly in l->^.^ l/HO>pital was recalled, after remaining upwards 
of a \car in Italy. Ho found the Chancellor in disgrace; but his 
ackiiow Icili^Hl merit obtained the notice of Margaret of Valois, 
dauiihtor of Francis I., a steady patroness of learning, herself devoted 
to literary as weil as religious study. Being created Duchess of 
IWrri* she apjHnnted him her Chimcellor, to manage the affairs of 
the prvniuiV ; and one of his first steps in that capacity was the 
establishment of a new law-schixd at Boursfes, to which he endea- 
vourtnl to attnu^t the nu^t eminent teachers. Her influence, added 
to tliat o( Car\linal Lorraine, procured for him the high financial 
apiK>intment of ^^u^H*rintendent of the Chamber of Accounts, in 1554. 
His coniluct in that station was tirm and honest. He laboured to put 
a stop to numberless abuses, which had prevailed both in the collection 
and disjK>sition of the revenue; and his zeal is testified by the ill-will 
which it brought u|Kni him, and which twice endangered the loss 
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of his place. His independence in this respect is ill contrasted by his 
obsetjuiousness in supporting the edict known in French history by the 
name of the Semestre. Tliis requires a few words of explanation. No 
legislative body was recognised by the French constitution. Even the 
States-General could not enact : the power of making laws resided 
solely in the sovereign. But by the practice of the land, the edicts of 
the monarch required to be registered by the body of lawyers called 
the Parliament of Paris, before they could possess validity as law: a 
wholesome practice, which often served as a check upon the court. It 
was probably with the intention of rendering timt body more subject to 
control, that Henry H., or his ministers, introduced the above-men- 
tioned edict, by wiiich it was proposed to divide the Parliament into 
two bodies, to relieve each otlier every six mouths. Under this arrange- 
ment it would have been easy to collect the refractory spirits into one 
body, and then to bring measures forward for registration in which- 
ever half year might best suit the views of the crown. L'Hopital's 
accession to this measure has been palliated by alleging, that, as the 
price of it, he stipulated for the abolition of a custom which prevailed, 
for suitors to offer fees to the judges before whom their causes were to 
be tried, under the name of spices (i-pices) .—a ready means of cor- 
ruption, for yielding to which, or something not much worse. Bacon, 
about half a century later, was removed with disgrace from the chan- 
cellorship of England. The whole tenor of L'Hopital's policy in after 
times tended to depress the Parliament; and this furnishes a pre- 
sumption that his conduct in this particular instance was honest. But 
it is strange that he should not have perceived any inroad on the inde- 
pendence of the judicial body to be a still greater evil than even that 
from which he endeavoured to free it. After all, the scheme failed, 
and he was deeply mortihed at the obloquy which his accession to it in- 
curred. 

The accession of Francis H., by bringing the house of Guise into 
power, proved the means of L'Hopital's advancement. One of the first 
acts of the new government was to restore to the office of chancellor 
Olivier, a man of tried integrity, and a friend to toleration. But 
while the princes of Guise availed themselves of his high character to 
court popularity, they had no thought of acting by his advice ; and 
Olivier, compelled to he the unwilling instrument of a policy which he 
detested, and afraid or unable to resign, was hastened by vexation to 
his grave. Jj'Hopital was selected to be his successor in June, 1560. 
The Guises aud the Queen Mother are said to have been actuated by 
different views in agreeing upon this appointment. The former tliought 
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that from an old adherent and petitioDer of Cardinal Lorraine they 
had no oppodtion to fear : the latter is said to have been influenced by 
the hope that L'Hupital's patriotism would lead him to be a check 
on the over-powerful house of Lorraine. 

The circumstances under which he became Chancellor were such as 
misrbt fairly breed suspicion of his honesty. None but a bold man 
could have hoped to do good after the example of Olivier ; none but a 
dexterous man could have succeeded. And such dexterity is seldom 
jmned with that sincerity and purity of purpose, which is one of the 
most valuable qualities of a statesman, or any man. There are some- 
times seasons in which an honest man mav take office, with the cer- 
tainty not only that be will not be permitted to do much that he would 
wish, but also that he will be obliged to do a good deal that he disap- 
proves. But such compromises are of bad example and evil influence, 
and can only be excused by the necessity of the times, and by the good 
results which ensue. By this test, L'Hopital's conduct is vindicated* 
He conferreil a signal benefit on France at his first entrance upon 
office, by dexterously contriving to prevent the establishment of the 
Inquisition, which had been resolved on. He obtained the convocation 
of an Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau, in which, through his 
influence, conciliatorj' measures were adopted towards the Protestants, 
and it wjis resolved to summon a meetinfir of the States-General. But 
the Guises, by working on the younsf king's fears, turned that mea- 
sure to their own advantage. Conde no sooner appeared than he was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. The King of Navarre was 
threatened with a similar fate ; and but for the opportune death of 
Francis II., the kingdom probably would have been plunged at once 
into the utmost furv of a reliijious war. But the succession of Charles 
IX., a minor, in December 1560, threw the regency into the hands 
of Catherine ; and she, encouraged by L'Hopital, asserted her inde- 
pendence of the Guises, and, to conciliate the support of a powerful 
party, released Conde, and allied herself with the King of Navarre. 

At first, the Chancellor's liberal measures seemed to prosper. As 
if in compliance with the demands of the States, he published the 
celebrated Ordonnance of Orleans, which embodied most of his views 
for the reformation of the state, and introduced a variety of bold and 
important changes into the church, the courts of justice, and the finan- 
cial system. One portion of it is expressly directed against the 
oppressive rights claimed and exercised by the nobility. But the 
spirit of the age was not ripe for such extensive reforms : they were 
too far in advance to produce a lasting influence. And in attempting 
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to overcome an interested and prejudiced opposition, the Chancellor 
was led to an act unworthy of his real zeal for the welfare of hia 
country. His legal improvements had not conciliated the good will of 
the lan-yers; and, foreseeing that the Parliament of Paris miglit pro- 
bably refuse to register his edicts, he took it on himself to dispatch 
them to the provinces, mthout ever having submitted them to that 
body. To justify such a step, it is not enough to say that his 
?iews were enlarged and noble, theirs bigoted and illiberal ; for it is 
seldom or never that any object can be of importance enough to justify 
a constitutional statesman in breaking down a constitutional security. 
Nor had he even the bad excuse of success. The Parliament were 
justly incensed, and probably became still more liostile to the measures 
adopted in defiance of its authority ; and the high Catholic party 
prevailed in obtaining a new Assembly of Notables, at which all was 
undone which the Chancellor had been labouring to do. and the per- 
secuting edicts against the Protestants were re-established in full force. 

This blow to his system of toleration the Chancellor contrived to 
obviate. He had no assembly, no body of recognised authority on which 
to lean for support. The Parliament of Paris was against him; the 
Assembly of Notables, composed of lawyers and nobility, was against 
Iiim ; the States General were tedious to convoke, and were para- 
lysed by their division into three orders. In this difficulty he bethought 
himself of calling an assembly of deputies from the provincial Pai-lia- 
nicnts of the kingdom ; and fortified by their recommendation, he pro- 
mulgated and obtained registration of the celebrated edict of January, 
1562, which, under certain restrictions, permitted the open profession 
of the Protestant faith. Upon this the furious bigotry of the Duke of 
Guise broke into open violence, and kindled the first of those religious 
wars which long desolated France. Strengthened by the adhesion of 
the Constable RIontmorenci, and by possession of the persons of the 
King, and Queen Regent, the brothers of Lorraine usurped the con- 
duct of affairs, and excluded L'HApital from the council. It is 
remarkable, considering his resolute opposition to their policy, that 
they did not deprive him of his office; and this may be taken as 
an evidence either of the consummate prudence with which, without 
betraying his own principles, he avoided giving personal offence to 
bis opponents ; or that his character stood so high as to render his 
opjionents unwilling to incur the odium of displacing him. 

The assassination of the Dukeof (iuise, in February, 1563, restored 
to Catherine her own free-will, and Ij'H6pital to power; and he 
innnediateiy availed himself of it to lay the basis of peace by fresh 
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edicts in favour of toleration, which as usual were opposed by the 
Parliament. In the following year, Charles IX. having reached the 
age of fourteen, the Chancellor revived an old law which fixed the 
majority of Kings of France at that age, and declared the King^s 
majority before the Parliament of Rouen. Soon after, he was en- 
gaged in a quarrel with his old patron. Cardinal Lorraine, relative to 
the privileges of the Gallican Church. The question was, whether or 
not the decrees of the Council of Trent should be admitted as 
authority in France. The Chancellor opposed this, and he carried his 
point. 

To amuse Charles, and to avoid some of the evils which usually 
beset a court, the Chancellor conducted his young sovereign on a tour 
to the southern provinces of France. This was attended with unfore- 
seen and evil consequences. At Bayonne Charles was met by his 
sister, the Queen of Spain, attended by the Duke of Alva and other 
Spanish noblemen. Alva acquired the confidence of Catherine, whom 
he persuaded that in the hands of L'Hopital she really had no more 
freedom of action than under the control of the Guises ; and as in her 
opposition to them she had been actuated by no love of toleration, she 
had little to unlearn under the tuition of that bigoted and able partizan 
of the papacy. L'Hopital soon perceived that his power was shaken. 
He laboured to make up for the lost confidence of Catherine, by 
attaching himself more and more to Charles IX. ; and for a time he 
succeeded in retaining influence over that prince,who, during the years 
1565 and 1566, was kept in a state of vacillation between those who 
pleaded for peace and toleration, and those who would have extermi- 
nated Protestantism at all hazards and by all means. The religious 
war was renewed in 1567. Peace was concluded in 1568; but 
L'Hopital was not employed to manage it. His only hold upon power 
was now in the reverence of the King ; and this was shaken by the 
artful representations of Catherine. It shows, however, in a strong 
light, the ascendancy which L'Hopital had acquired over Charles's 
mind, that the joint influence of Catherine and the House of Guise 
could not induce him absolutely to dismiss his faithful minister. In 
1568 he sent to request the Chancellor to give up the seals for a time, 
with a promise of returning them. L'Hopital says in his Testament, 
that ** he judged it better to yield to the necessity of the state, and to 
its new governors, than to contend with them." He retired to his 
estate at Vignay, near Etampes, where he returned with avidity to his 
literary pursuits, and to the amusements and occupations of the coun- 
try, to which his letters represent him as devotedly attached. 
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The Chancellor had not amassed wealth in liis various high em- 
ployments ; but his pensions were continued by the King ; and 
Catherine herself did not forget Ms former services. Even in the 
dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew's they interfered to protect 
him ; though his family were Protestants, and he himself, though a 
Catholic by profession and in observances, was so suspected by the 
bigot party, who did not understand how sincerity and tolerance could 
go together, that it passed into a sort of proverb, ' Lord deliver us from 
the Chancellor's mass.' A troop of horse was sent from court to pre- 
serve his mansion from insult. His domestics were alarmed, and pro- 
posed to shut the gates. " No," said the Chancellor ; " but if the 
small gate is not enough, open the great one." His daughter, then 
iu Paris, was in imminent danger, and escaped only through the inter- 
vention of the Duchess of (Juise. 

The Chancellor did not long survive this signal proof that his 
labours had been in vain. " I have lived too long," he said, " since 
I have seen what has occurred iu my last days, — a youth changed 
from a mild king into a merciless tyrant." He died, March 13, 1573; 
and was buried in his parish church of Champmoteux. His monument 
is among those which have been collected at Paris, in the Musfee des 
Petits- Augnstins . 

Brant6me has described the person of L'H6pital. He wore a long 
white beard ; his face was pale, bis demeanor grave, and he resembled 
the pictures of St, Jerome, by which name he was known at court. 
He and the Constable Montmorenci were famous as rabroiieurs, or 
reprimanders, and were joint terrors to the idle courtiers ; and this 
harshness, if we may trust his own representations, ivas not natural, but 
assumed as a necessary qualification for his office. His private habits 
were very simple and frugal, and he regarded the increase of luxury 
as the bane of France. Brantflme says that once, when he paid the 
Chancellor a visit with Marechal Strozzi, their host gave them for 
dinner a single dish of houillie, and that his whole stock of plate con- 
sisted of one silver saltcellar. He adds an amusing account of the way 
in which the Chancellor rated two newly appointed functionaries, who 
came to present themselves, and who could not pass satisfactorily 
through a legal examination, which he bestowed upon them. 

The leading objects of L'Hopital's political life were to obtain the 
reformation of abuses, to establish the independence of the Gallican 
church against the usurpations of Rome, and to procure toleration for 
the Protestants. He is, we believe, tlie first minister who laid down 
the principle of toleration, and proclaimed the impossibility and ubsur- 
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The light esteem in which the theatrical profession has commonly been 
held renders it probable that the introduction of an actress among the 
few female names included in our Gallery may seem to some persons 
uncalled for and injudicious. That there are few players entitled to 
such admission we allow : but for one who studied acting as a branch 
of art, discarding every unworthy species of stage trickery; and who, by 
profound study, and a rare union of mental and bodily excellence, has 
inseparably connected her name and memory with the masterpieces of 
the British drama, we do ckim a place (to which her eminent brother 
is almost equally entitled) among the master-minds of the fine arts. 

Sarah Kemble came of a theatrical stock. Her father was manager 
of a provincial company of actors; her mother was the daughter of a pro- 
vincial maniiger. Both parents maintained a high character for moral 
rectitude; and the latter is said to have been distinguished by a strength 
of mind, and stateliness of demeanour, which may have had some in- 
fluence upon the character and manners of her celebrated children. 
Sarah, their eldest daughter, was bol-n at Brecon, July 5, 1735. From 
an early period of childhood she was trained to the stage. She was 
scarcely more than seventeen when her affections were engaged by an 
actor of her father's company, named Siddons, to whom, after some 
opposition on the part of her parents, she was married, November 26, 
1773. Her early married life was beset with diiRculties. Mr, 
Siddons possessed little merit as an actor; and during nine years, 
which elapsed before Mrs. Siddons establislied a metropolitan repu- 
tation, she had to endure hard nork and low pay. The first encourage- 
ment which she received in her career was from the notice of the 
Hon. Miss Boyle, afterwards Lady O'Neil, a lady possessed of high 
mental qualities, as well as birth and beauty, who was so much struck., 
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by the young actreeB's performance of Belvidera at Chelteiiham in 
1774, tiiat she sought her out in her obscurity, and there commenced a 
n'arm and lasting friendship. Through this connection Mrs. Siddoua 
seems to have been introduced to Garricls, by whom she was engaged 
at Drury Lane theatre. Her tirst appearance was in the character of 
Portia, December 29, 1775. She was received with indifference ; and 
during the remainder of the season she did not establish herself in the 
favour of the London audiences, nor did she appear in any fiist-rute 
part, Garrick professed high admiration for her, and on quitting the 
stage, ^vhich he did towards the close of that season, promised to pro- 
cure for her an advantageous engagement with his successors in the 
management. In this promise he failed, for during the summer of 
1776 she received an abrupt dismissal from Drury Lane. Her failure 
to produce a sensation in tlie first instance does not seem to have 
weighed much on her mind. She knew her powers, but was conscious 
that they were immature ; and she was deeply sensible through life 
how necessary, even to the greatest powers, are cultivation and study. 
But this dismissal affected her in a very different manner. In her 
own words, quoted from the autograph * Recollections ' intrusted to 
her friend and biographer, Rlr. Campbell, " it was a stunning and cruel 
blow, overwhelming all my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even 
to the very subsistence of my helpless babes." 

Her fears were soothed, and her mortification relieved by her success 
at several of the provincial theatres. She received her dismissal from 
Drury Lane while at Birmingham, where she was engaged during the 
summer to perform the highest characters; and where she laid the 
foundation of her fame, by acquiring the good opinion of the actor 
Henderson, who pronounced, within a year of her expulsion from Drury 
Lane, that she was an actress who never liad an eqnal, nor would ever 
have a superior. Through his recommendation, in the following year 
she obtained a permanent engagement at Bath, where she was received 
with distinguished favour, and where she remained until her increasing 
reputation procured for her an invitation to return to Drury Lane. 
She chose the part of Isabella, in the * Fatal Marriage," for her debut, 
October 10, 1782. The anxiety with which she approached this 
second trial is described in an interesting manner in her own memo- 
randa. On this occasion her hopes were fully gratified. She played 
IsalwUa eight times between October 10, and October liO, when 
she appeared in her second character, Euphrasia, in the * Greciau 
Daughter.' Her other parts, during this first season, were Jane Shore, 
Callsta, Belvidera, and Zara in the ' Mourning Bride.' 




We propose in this eketch of Mrs. Siddons's theatrical life to notice 
only the most remarkable of her characters, resening to the end a 
' CMUplete list of them, together with a few remarks on her style of 
acting. Id November, 1783, she played Isabella in ' Measure for 
Measure,' with entire success ; and thus solved the real or pretended 
doubts of a few persons, who questioned her courage or capacity to 
represent the masterpieces of Shakspeare to a London audience. No 
one could do more justice to tbe pure, uncompromising, clear-sighted 
virtue of Isabella, so consonant to her own honest and high-souled am- 
pUcity : nor was she at fault in attempting, during the same season, 
Constance, in ' King John,' a character of more varied emotion, and 
&r greater demand on the resources of the player. Of this part she 
Bays, iu an elaborate criticism, worthy of being read with attention by 
all persons, and especially by actors, " I cannot conceive in the whoie 
range of dramatic character a greater difficulty than that of repre- 
sentiag this grand creature." Those who remember her performance 
of it in the meridian of her powers, bear testimony, with Mr. Campbell, 
to the depth of her maternal affection, her queen-like majesty, and her 
tremendous power of invective and sarcasm : when first revived for 
her the play seems to have been coldly received. 

The celebrated portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse .was 
painted by Reynolds in 1783. The character was suggested by the 
painter : the attitude is that in which the sitter first placed herself, by 
which Reynolds was so struck that he at once adopted it. 

All i lite rest i 11 ir anecdote relative to Mrs. Siddons's first counlrj'per- 
loniianee ot Liuiy .M.iclieth, is lold'in the Memoranda from M'hich ire 
have already ([uoted. " It was my custom to study my characters at 
nigiit, nheii the domostio cares and business of^he day were over. 
On tlie niclit preeedini; that in which I was to appear for the first 
time. I shut myself up, as usual, when ;ill the family were retired, and 
commenced my study of Ltidi/ Mucieth. \^ the cliaracter is very 
short, I thouuht I should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty 
years of age, I In-lieved, as many do believe, that little more was neces- 
earj- than to ijet the words into my head ; for the necessity of discri- 
mination, and the development of character, at that time of my life, 
had scan'ely entered into my imai;iuation. But, to proceed, I went on 
with tolerable eom}H»sure in the silence of the night, (a night I can 
never forget.) till 1 ciune to the assassination scene, when the horrors 
of the scene rose to a degree that made it impossible for me to 
irel farther. I snatched up my caudle, and hurried out of the room, 
ill N |virvtxysm of terror. My drese was of silk, and the rustling of it. 
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as I ascended Ihe stairs to f,'o to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy 
like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my 
chamber, where I found my husband fast asleep. I clapt my caudle- 
stick down upon the table, without the power of putting the candle 
out; and 1 threw myself on my bed, without daring to stay even to 
take ofi' my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task ; but 
so little did I know of my part when I appeared in it at night, that my 
shame and confusion cured me of procrastinating my business for the 
remainder of my life." 

" About six. years afterwards I was called upon to act tlie same 
character in London. By this time I had perceived the difficulty of 
assuming a personage nith whom no one feeling of common general 
nature was congenial or assistant. One's own heart could prompt 
one to express with some degree of truth the sentiments of a mother, 
a daughter, a wife, a lover, a sister, &c. ; but to adopt this character 
must be an effort of the judgment alone." 

In accordance with this, Mrs. Siddons has been known to say, that 
Lady Macbeth gave her more trouble than any other of her characters, 
both in settling lier conception of the poet's meaning, and determining 
the means of giving effect to it. Her success however iu the eyes of 
the public was complete : in Mr. Campbell's words, " the moment she 
seized the part she identified lier image with it in the minds of the 
living generation." She appeared in it for the first time in London, 
February 2, 17a5. Smith played Macbeth. As in the case of Con- 
stance, Mrs, Siddons lias left, in an elaborate essay on the character of 
Lady Macbeth, interesting evidence of the deep study which she be- 
stowed on her profession ; a point in which, as well as in general 
mental cultivation, the Kemble family have been advantageously dis- 
tinguished from others even of our first-rale actors. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive ' Macbeth ' so well performed as when the prin- 
cipal characters were filled by Mrs. Siddons and Kemble: the actors 
might have been thought born for the parts. The same may be said of 
* Coriolanus," in which they appeared together for the first time in 
February, 1789. But the season of 1785 is also memorable for Mrs. 
Siddons's first appearance in Desdemona, a character as widely diffe- 
rent from the Scottish Queen as can well be imagined. Yet it is 
recorded lo have been one of the actress's most exquisite performances ; 
and this is one of the strongest proofs of her extraordinary talent. 
Unsuitable as her person, voice, and general demeanour may seem to 
those who knew her only in her later days, we have the undeniable 
testimony of competent judges to the grace, loveliness, and sweetness 
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few other characters of the modern drama. There seems to have been 
DoUiing agaiost her success iu genteel comedy but a deficiency of autmal 
spirits. Her delivery of the level conversation in tragedy was easy, 
graceful, and refined. Her representation of the early scenes in 'The 
Gamester,' where she had merely to personate an elegant and high- 
bred woman, bearing up against present anxiety and impending rois- 
Ibrtune, was as attractive and as finished as her deep tragedy in 
the sequel was pathetic and harrowing. And in the first scenes at 
Mrs. Haller, the charm of her manners and delivery imparted interest 
even to the dull detail of a housekeeper's weekly routine. 

AVe subjoin a list of the parts which Mrs. Siddoos performed io 
Loudon. The reader will be surprised to find how many of them are 
in plays all but forgotten, and utterly unworthy of her talents. In 
those marked (*) she made her first appearance for her own benefit: 
in those marked (f), for John Kemble's. 
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the following season ; I)ut a weak state of health prevented her playing 
more than eeven nights, and she appeared in no new character ; nor, 
during tlie summer of 1791, did elie act on any provincial stage. 
She returned to Drury Lane in 1794, after the rebuilding of the 
theatre, and remained there until 180:i; when the impossibility of 
rescuing the reward of her labours from that "drowning gulf," as 
she justly calls Sheridan in one of her letters, drove her away finally. 
The most remarkable of her new characters, during this period 
of eight years, were Millwood, in ' George Barnwell,' and Agnes, 
in ' Fatal Curiosity,' both plays of Lillo ; Mrs. Haller ; Elvira in 
' Pizarro," wliich, in spite of the demerits of the play, she rendered 
one of her most popular characters; and Hermione, in the ' Winter's 
Tale,' her last new part, which she acted for the first time, March 25, 
1802. The statue scene was one of her most extraordinary perform- 
ances, both for its illusion while she remained motionless, and for the 
effect produced by her descent from the pedestal, and recognition of 
her daughter Perdita. 

In one of her early performances of this character she met with an 
accident which might well have ended fatally. The muslin draperies 
in which she was enveloped caught fire from a lamp ; fortunately, one 
of the scene-men saw and extinguished it before it spread. Her grati- 
tude for his interposition is eloquently expressed in her correspondence; 
and her warmth of feeling was subsequently evinced in the pains 
which she took to procure for the man's son, who had deserted from 
the army, remission from what she justly calls " the horrid torture 
and disgrace of the lash," and in the lively pleasure which she ex- 
presses in the prospect of succeeding. 

Upon her final departure from Drury Lane, Mrs. Siddons formed 
an engagement at Covent Garden, where she appeared for the first 
time, September 27, 1803. She continued there until June 29, 1812, 
on wluch day she bid farewell to the stage. During this time she per- 
formed in no new characters, nor is any circumstance which requires 
notice recorded of this part of her professional life. In her last 
season we find tliat. of her earlier characters, she performed Isabella, 
in * The Fatal Marriage,' twice ; Isabella, in ' Measure for Measure," 
seven times; Euphrasia, twice; Belvidera, six times; and Mrs. 
Beverley, ibur times. It may perhaps be taken as an indication of 
tliat by which she wished chiefly to be remembered, that she played 
Lady Macbeth ten times, and chose it for her farewell. Queen 
Katherine she played six times ; Constance and Volumnia, four times 
each; Elvira, five times; Mrs. Haller, twice; Hermione, four times. 
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.lAM Herschel was born at Hanover, November 15, 1738. 
His father was a musiciftii, and brought up his lour sons to his own 
art, which in Germany gave him better nienua of educating his 
children, than would have fallen to the lot of a person holding 
the same station iu England. The subject of our memoir is said 
to have had a master who instructed him in French, ethics, and 
metaphysics : but at the age of fourteen he was placed in the 
hand of the Hanoverian regiment of guards, and in 1758 or 1759 
he accompanied a detachment of the regiment to England. Another 
account states that he grew tired of his occupation, and came to 
England alone. Here, after struggling with poverty for some time, 
he was chosen by Lord Darlington to organize a band for the Durham 
militia ; after whicli he passed several yeiirs iu the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, employed in teaching music and studying languages. 
About 17G5 he was elected organist at Halifax, and employed himself 
in the study of harmony and mathematics. Such at least is the state- 
ment of the ' Obituary ; ' but iu that respectable worit we lind no 
references to the sources from which these minute particulars of 
Herschel's early life are obtained. About this time he is said to 
have visited Italy ; and, without professing to give credit to it, we 
may here insert a curious story which ajipears to have been copied 
into English works from the ' Dictionnaire des Auteurs Vivans," &c., 
Paris, 1816, Being at Genoa, and not having wherewith to pay his 
passage home to England, he procured from a M. L'Angle the use of 

public rooms for a concert, at which he played a quartett, aloue, 
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jipoa a harp, and two horns, one fastened to each shoulder. Those 
who are in tiie least acquaiDled with mnd instruments mil hardly 
beliere that a horn fastened to the shoulder would he of much more use 
than one growing out of the head, as a musical instrument; to say 
nothing of the difficult}' of bloiviug two horns at once, or of playing a. 
quartett upon three instruments. Remarkable characters are generally 
made the subject tX wonderfxtl stories, of which each is fashioned in 
accordance with the general habits of the inventor : the groom's idea 
of a wit was "a gentleman who could ride three horses at once;" 
surely two horns and a harp are not too much to he played at once by 
a planetary discoverer. 

About 1766, he is said to have been one of the Pump-room hand 
at Bath, and was shortly afterwards organist of the Octsigon Chapel 
tbere. He taught and read as before ; and here he turned his atten- 
tion to astronomy. He borrowed a small reflecting telescope of a 
fiiend; and at length, finding that the pui'chase of such an instru- 
miint was (" fortunately," as it has lieeii well expressed,) above his 
means, be endeavoured to construct one for himself. His hrst attempt 
was a five-feet Newtonian reflector. It was some time before he per- 
fected himself in the method of forming mirrors : in one instance he 
i* said to have spoiled 200 before he Bucceeded. 

In 1781. he announced to the world tlie discovery of his new planet, 
irf' which we shall presently speak. He was immediately appointed 
private astrcmomer to the King, by George HI., a post which, we 
believe, ivas created for Iititi, and died Hi(h him, with a e>alury of 
f 400, and removed, first to Datcliet, afterwards to Slough, where he 
continued till his deatli, August 23, 1822. During tliis period he 
ran tliat career of patient and sagacious investigation, terminating in 
brilliant discovery, wliich lias made his name so well known to the 
world. Little has been published concerning his private life ; but 
the whole results of his mind are to be found in the ' Philosophical 
Transactions' between the years 1782 and 1818. 

We have not been able to find the dates of his knighthood, or of his 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of 
Oxford. He married (we cannot find the date) Mrs. Mary Pitt, a 
widow ; and his only son. Sir Jolni Heischel, has selected from the 
many tasks to which he is competent, that of developing and adding 
to his father's discoveries. 

In the space which we can devote to the astronomical and optical 
labours of Herschel, we cannot attempt to furnish even the smallest 
detail of their end and objects, since the catalogue oS titles alone 



would occupy more room than we have to give. We can do no 
more than address ourselves to the impression which generally exists 
upon the subject, and which supposes the inventor and the philo- 
Bopher to be no more than an industrious man with good eyes, clever 
at grinding mirrors for reflecting telescopes, and lucky enough to 
jioint one at a new planet. Such being the common notion, it is not 
{Ktssihle to make any mere description of Herschel's papers an index 
of his merits. Nor have we here understated the scieutific knowledge 
of the public in general. When Sir Jolin Herschel lately set out for 
the Cape of Good Hope, the newspapers announced his approaching 
departure, accompanied by the information that " six waggon loads 
of telescopes " were on their way to tlie ship, which was all that was 
eaid, except in publications expressly scientitic. That one principal 
object of the son's voyage was to complete a great branch of astro- 
nomy, by doing in the southern hemisphere what the father had done 
in the northern, was not stated for a very simple reason — that this 
portion of the father's labours is hardly known by name to any but 
astronomers. And it is to astronomers only that Herschel is truly 
known. The notion entertained of him by others often reminds us of 
the farmer, who came to him to know the proper time to cut his bay. 
The philosopher replied by pointing to his own crop, which happened 
to be rotting on the ground under a heavy rain. 

The planet which Herschel called after George IH. (but which 
now goes under the more appropriate name of Uranus) was dis- 
covered by him March 13, 1781; not accidentally, but as one of 
the fruits of a laborious investigation, with a distinct and useful object. 
He was examining every star with one telescope, that he might obtain a 
detiiiite idea of relative phenomena, which should enable him to distin- 
guish changes actually taking place, from differences of appearance 
caused by the use of different telescopes : the whole being in further- 
ance of the design of " throwing some new light upon the organization 
of the celestial bodies." The last words, which are part of the title of 
one of his subsequent papers, aptly express the line of astronomy 
to which Herschel devoted his life ; and the discovery of tlie ptaoet 
Uranus was not the chance work of a moment, but the consequence of 
sagacity strengthened by habit, the latter being formed with a perfect 
knowledge of what was wanted, as well as of what would be useful in 
supplying it. Had he been merely registering the places of the stars, 
he would probably (as others did before him) have passed the planet, 
perhaps with some remark upon its a\>^aTent diskittess : for though 
the Etars have no welUdefined discs, yet some have so much more of the 
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appearance of discs tbao others, that a faint planet, Tiefred with a loir 
power, might easily be taken for a star. But being engaged upon the 
stars, expressly with a view to trying how much of such a circum- 
stance would be telescopic, and bow much real, he was thereby led to 
trj' higher powers, and, eventually, other telescopes. The existence of 
the planet was soon ascertained, and forms one of the two great features 
of Herschel's reputation in the eyes of the world at large. 

Tlie celebrated forty-foot telescope, first described to the Royal 
Society by Herschel, June 2, 1795, was the result of a long series of 
experinient.s on the construction of mirrors, begun at Bath, on tele- 
scopes from two to twenty feet in length. And we may here remark, 
that *' the bulk of his fortune arose from the sale of telescopes of his 
own construction, many of which were purchased for the chief obser- 
vatories of Europe," and not from the salar}' of £400 a year which he 
received as private astronomer to George III. See * Statement of 
Circumstances,' &c., a pamphlet printed on the occasion of the last 
election of a President by the Royal Society. In 1785, George III. 
furnished Herschel with the means of undertaking an instrument 
larger than any he had yet made. The greatest difficulty (independent 
of the stand) was the obtaining a mirror of sufficient size, which should 
not crack in cooling, and should be strong enough not to bend under 
its own weight. This instrument has been so frequently described 
that we shall say no more of it, except that Herschel dates the com- 
pletion of it from August 28, 1789, when he discovered the sixth 
satellite of Saturn, and obtained his best view of the spots on that 
planet. A month later, the seventh satellite was discovered by Her- 
schel. This telescope is now never used. Sir J. Herschel prefers a 
twenty-foot reflector for his own observations. 

ITie first discovery of the satellites of Uranus was also in a minor 
degree the work of thought. Such bodies were repeatedly looked for by 
Herschel, but none were seen. A small change in the instrument, by 
which the light was increased, suggested one more trial; and the result 
was the establishment of the existence of the two first satellites, in 
January, 1787. Two more were discovered by Herschel, in 1790, 
and two more in 1794. These satellites cannot be seen but with an 
instrument of first-rate power, and in a favourable position of the 
planet. No one has observed the four last satellites except Herschel 
himself, or the two first, except himself and Sir J. Herschel, who has 
confirmed his father's determination of their periods. See Mem. Royal 
Astron. Soc. vol. viii. He found that their orbits were nearly perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic, and ascertained their retrograde 
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motion, and some remarkable relations between their mean distances. 
It has a brilliant sound, but it is literally true as to the number of 
known bodies composing the solar system, that Herschel left it exactly 
half as large again as he found it. To the Sun, Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth and Moon, Mars, Jupiter and four satellites, Saturn and five 
satellites, and Halley*s Comet, eighteen in all, he added nine, namely, 
two satellites to Saturn, Uranus and six satellites. 

But not content with augmenting our own, it is to Herschel we owe 
the discovery of other systems. That the fixed stars were each the 
centre of a number of planets was suspected, perhaps rather prema- 
turely, before his observations were made known. But the first 
positive addition to our knowledge of systems, that is of bodies 
which move in any degree of connexion with each other, is to 
be found in his paper read to the Royal Society, June 9, 1803, 
announcing that Castor, y Leonis, s Bootis, ^ Herculis, 8 Serpentis, 
y Virginis, were most probably binary/* stars. The existence of such 
systems has been confirmed by Sir J. Herschel and Professor Struve, 
and the duration of the periods given by Herschel has been sufficiently 
confirmed to make the exactness of his observations remarkable. But 
to new planets, and new systems, Herschel added new universes ; or, 
more properly speaking, showed that the universe consisted of por- 
tions, each conveying as large an idea of extent and number, as the 
whole of what was previously called the universe. His great tele- 
scope furnished sufficient facts, and his mind was not slow to draw 
a conjectural inference, which must be classed among the happiest 
efforts of reasoning speculation. The resolution of the milky way 
into stars proved that we are situated in a stratum of such bodies 
much thicker in some directions than others : this led to the inference 
that some or all of the nebulae with which the sky is crowded might 
be similar enormous groups of stars ; and the resolution of some of 
the nebulae into detached portions was a first step towards the demon- 
stration of the conjecture. 

There is enough yet unmentioned, — in the discovery of the time of 
rotation of Saturn — that of Jupiter's satellites — that of the refrangi- 
bility of heat — the experiments on colours — the enormous collection 
of nebulae — the experimental determination of the magnitude of stars 
— the researches and conjectures on the physical constitution of the 
sun — those on the qualities of telescopes, &c. &c., — to form by itself 

* Double Btan, those which are so near to each other as to appear one to the naked 
eye : binary systems, double stars which revolve round each other. 
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The gimndl^ber -of Sir Samuel Romilly, as we learo front the 
fUlowiog pumge of. a speech which he made at Bristol, " was 
born tha bpir to ; a>- AODkiderable- landed estate at Moutpellier, in 
the Soutji-<rf France. His ancestors had early imbibed and adopted 
the prindpleB and doctriBes of the Reformed Religion, and he bad 
been edubated himself in tliat religious faith. He had the misfortune 
to lire sood a^ the time when the Edict of Nantes, the great Tole- 
raticHi Aet of die Frotestants -of France, was revoked by Louis XIV. ; 
and be found himeelf exposed io- nil the vexations and pereecutjons of 
a bigoted ' and ^rannical goTemment for woriihipping God in the 
manner m wbi(Ui he b^ieved was most aec^table to Him. He deter- 
mined to freehimaelf from this bondage ; he abandoned bis property, 
he tore himself from to* connexioos, and, quitting the country and its 
tyrant, sought an asylum in this land of liberty, wbere he bad to sup- 
port himself only by his own exertions. He himself emburked in 
trade ; be educated his sons to useful trades ; and he was contented, 
at his death, to leave them, instead of his original patrimony, no other 
toberitance than the habits of industry he had given them — the example 
of his own virtuous life, an hereditary detestation of tyranny and in- 
justice, and an ardent zeal in the cause of civil and religious freedom." 
One of these sons became eminent as a jeweller, and married Miss 
Gamault, by whom he had a numerous fitmily. Of these three only 
lived to maturity, Thomas, Catherine, and Samuel. Samuel was the 
youngest, and was bom March 1, 1757. 

His father was a man of extreme benevolence, and strict integrity ; 
warm in his affections, and cheerful in his disposition. Under the 
influence of bis precepts and example the moral character of Samuel 
Romilly was formed : for his mother, from an habitual state of bad 
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; ibe early educatloD of her 
I neglerted. Samuel aud his 
I d^uadkoo), the master of irhich 
. altbMgh mDy igDonnt of that lau- 
gnecL h wm M «K tnie conlenqibted to tniQ bim to coni- 
MornJ W«eH u tke hamat «f the Fladyer!, who were then con- 
oitrMt uenbutt in tW cxtj, and near rebtjons of his family : but 
tW miAhz. Aratb (rf^betk tlie pntam of thai hoiis« put an eod to these 
f«ij«t5 : and ■ Ike afc iM c e of otker oocopation, his father employed 
him in kii^ag tm Mails , ami sMBCtimes refei?ing ordere Irom 
€ms»oB>as. He had thai loMie to caUnte tastes more congenial to 
kb namre : ami at tk a^ off fcorteen be commeDced that se!f-edu- 
catioQ, to wUek be oved aD bis fvture mccess. Even' volume of his 
£aber'< hnle ooUecboo. and off tbe circulatiiig libraries ia the aei^h- 
bonibood, was aosJmdT and attentiTely perused. Aucient and modem 
Ustory, Imtises oo sdeoce, works of eritictsm, travels, and Euglish 
poeliy, Wrre axooog his fanmrite books. Bat a passion for poetry 
aooo predomioated orer other tastes ; and from admiring the poetry of 
olbm be aspired ai berafnin^ a poet himself. He wrote eclogues, 
•ones, ami satires, tran^iated pass^es &wn French poets, and inntated 
Ifrgft^h c>oe5 : and resohing to derate himself steadily to literature 
he hoped to an|uire fame as as author. He now set about learoiDg 
Laliii Id earnest ; and was soon aUe, by dint of unremitting sssiduit)', 
aad with some assistance frooi a private tutor, to understand the 
easier L-.r::. .^-:}--.-?. Ia iLe course ^.f about ihrtx years he had 
rt..-: ::.:>. -jh ^,ll.-^:. Li- v. j;,d Tiniius tliree time;; he had studied 
;i::;.-.~i xl^ w-.^ii- ii" Ciivrw ^- ivell as the principiil poets; lie had 
CVLc t :..->.■■-;;:!! tLc Liitia tnuishuiuus uf the (ireek historians, orators, 
aii'i {■Li:!t.'>i»|-:nM? ; iiiiii hid luuiie iiumen>u« tntD*!atious from the Latia 
cIttS?:oj iiito Eai::i*h. wliioh le rttrauslated iuto Latin. This double 
exeroife he iV-uiid lo lie eminently u*el"ul in rendering bim, what he at 
ten^ih I'ecanie, a verj excellent scholar. In addition to these studies, 
Le attended lectures on natural philosophy, painting, architecture, and 
anatomy. 

In the meauivhile he felt liis father's business become everj- day 
more irksome : and it iras definitively arranged that he should enter 
into some branch of the law ; a plan which he was enabled to execute 
by the accession to the family of a considerable legacy. At the age 
of sixteen, he wiis articled to .Mr. Lally for five years, with a view of 
succeetlini; to him as one of the six clerks in Chancery. The society, 
however, of Jlr. Lally and the pursuit of lus literary tastes had greater 
attractions for him than the regular occupation of the office ; and 
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althougb he scrupulously performed the duties required of him, his 
favourite classics engrossed a large portion of his time, and his mind 
was still intent upon a life of peaceful retirement, and the prospect of 
literary fame. 

At the expiration of the term of his apprenticeship, however, he 
detennined, much agaiust the opinion of many of his friends, to study 
at one of the inns of court, and to be called to the bar. His real 
motive in deciding against a clerkship in chancery, which was then 
only to he obtained by purchase, was little suspected at the time ; it 
was, that he might not be obliged to call for his share of the legacy 
just alluded to, amounting to 2000/. ; which he knew it would be very 
inconvenient to his father to pay. Tbis trait of pious benevolence was, 
by a just retribution, the pivot upon which his future fortunes more 
immediately turned. 

It was not till he had attained his twenty-6rst year that he entered 
upon these new studies ; and tliey were pursued with so much per- 
severing assiduity, that at length he became seriously indisposed, and 
all application was for months prohibited by his medical advisers. 
So serious an interruption to his pursuits was likely to be most in- 
jurious to him in his profession ; when, fortunately, an opportunity 
occurred of making an excursion to the continent. The Rev. Joim 
Koget, who had recently married his sister, had been attacked with a 
pulmonary complaint, which obliged him to remove with her to a 
southern climate, leaving behind them in England their first and thea 
only child. They were no sooner settled at Lausanne, than tliey 
ardently desired to liave this child conveyed to theni, and Mr, Romilly, 
from a deep sense of the obligations he already owed to his hrother-in- 
law for assisting him in his studies, and supplying that judicious and 
well-timed encouragement, which, on a susceptible and ardent mind, 
ever acts as the most powerful incentive to exertion, readily undertook 

■ the charge. The change of air and scene, the Uvely interest he took 
in visiting new countries, and the consciousness of rendering nu small 
Bervice to relatives to wliom he was most affectionately attaclied, 
pro<luced a rapid and favoura))Ie change upon his liealth. Still more 
important was the effect produced on the tone of Ms mind by this 
renewed intercourse with a friend, who had early discerned his latent 

■' abilities and extraordinary capacity, and who, on this occasion, placing 
before his view the wide field on which those talents migiit he advan- 

■ tageously exercised, and the important services lie might thus be 
capable of rendering to his fellow-creatures, produced impresslous 
which were indelible, and which, as he himself has often said, hud u 
marked influence upon the subsequent events of his life. 
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On kis retam to Knglaiid be raamed his studies with renovated 
strength and with redcNibled sidonr. He was called to the bar in 
17^3. More than ten jreais, bowerei:, elapsed befinre any real pro- 
spect of success opened to him in his profession. It is true that he was 
empkyed in drawing pleadings in chancery, and this business gra- 
dually increa^ ; but it nerer required him to open his lips in court ; 
and ahbough he regularly attended the Midland circuit, he had no 
coQiiexions on it, and it was not until he conunenced an attendance on 
the sessioLs that the circuit at length became a source of scxne profit 
to him. Ill 1 7'>2 he appeared for the first time as a leader : in a short 
time he was employed in almost every case, and not many years passed 
before he was at the head of his circuit. 

But we are aoticipatiog a later period. In 1784 Mr. Romilly 
becan;e acquaiiited with Mirabeau, and through him with Lord Lans* 
downe. That nobleman appreciated the knowledge and character of 
the risiiii: lawj er, and leocKiimg intimate with him, did all in his power 
to eDC^>.:rage and bring forth his talents. About the same time there 
was published a tract by the Rev. Dr. Madan, entitled ' Thoughts on 
Executive Ju>tice/ It had attracted some attention, and was so 
much admired ly Lord Lansdowne, that he suggested to his friend the 
task of wriiiug a treatise in the same spirit. But Mr. Romilly was 
so much slK»oked at the principle upon which it proceeded, namely, 
that of rigidly executiug the criminal code in all cases, barbarous 
and sauguiuar}' as it then was, that, instead of adopting its doctrines^ 
he sat down to refute them. The triumphant reply which he drew 
up and pubh^Iied anouxmously did not meet with the success it de-» 
served. Nevertheless he liad the satisfaction of hearing it praised 
from the Lieuch ; and Lord Lansdowne himself had the singular 
candour to acknowledge the merit of a production, which, although 
written at Lis own suggestion, was at variance with the opinions 
he had desired to see inculcated. 

Allusion has been made to Mr. Romilly*s acquaintance with Afira- 
beau. He was one of those of whose talents Mirabeau had availed 
himself on more than one occasion. It is imnecessary, however, to 
mention more than the following instance, which is too characteristic 
to be omitteil. During one of Mr. Romilly 's visits to Paris, in 1788, 
curiosity letl him to see the prison of the Bicetre, and on meeting 
lilirabeau the next day, he described to him all the horror and disgust 
with which the place had inspired him. Mirabeau, struck with the 
force of his description, begged him to express it in writing, and to 
be allowed to use it. Mirabeau translated and published this account 
in a pamphlet, which, in spite of the title, • Lettre d'un Voyageur 
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Anglais sur la Prison de Bicetre/ was everywhere ascribed to him ; 
while the real author, on his return to £n gland, printed his own 
MS. in the ' Repository,' as the translation^ although it was in fact 
the original. 

It was not till the autumn of 1 796, when on a visit to Bowood, the 
oountry-seat of Lord Lansdowne^ that Mr. Romilly first met Miss 
Garbett, to whom he was afterwards united, and who formed the charm 
of the remainder of his existence. With such sacred inducements to 
renew his efforts in his profession, his advancement was proportion- 
ably rapid. On November 6, 1800, he was appointed king's counsel; 
and it was soon clear that he might aspire to the highest ranks of his 
profession. In 1806 he was made Solicitor-general, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. He was much against 
his will, knighted on his appointment; and was brought into Par- 
liament by the Government for Queenborough. Soon after, he was 
called upon to sum up the evidence on the trial of Lord Melville ; a 
duty which he performed with consummate skill, thougli with a feeble- 
ness of voice which deprived his most able speech of its just effect in 
the vast hall where it was delivered. 

During the first session of his parliamentaiy career, Sir Samuel 
Romilly confined himself principally to questions of law, and seldom 
addressed the House, except in committee; but in the beginning ot* 
1807 he took a more prominent part, and made his first great speech 
in favour of the abolition of the Slave-trade — a speech, wliich at once 
placed him on a level with the most successful orators of the day. In 
this subject he had always felt deep interest. From his earliest youth 
he had expressed the warmest indignation against this infamous trafBc ; 
he had translated, with a view to publication, Condorcet's pamphlet 
against West Indian slavery, and, at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, he had written an eloquent paper against the Slave trade, 
and had transmitted it to his friend Duinont, from whom he trusted it 
would pass to Mirabeau, and would remind him of the importance of 
the question, at a time when a comparatively slight effort would have 
aettl^ it in that country for ever. These previous efforts had produced 
no effect ; but he had afterwards the satisfaction of belonging to the 
ministry to whom the honour was due of abolishing the slave-trade, 
and of thus preparing the way for putting an end to slavery itself. 
This ministry were soon after dismissed from their offices, for not sacri- 
ficing their opinions in favour of Catholic emancipation to the lament* 
able and persevering prejudices entertained by George IH. on that 
question, prejudices adopted by his son and successor, to the infinite 
detriment of his dominions. 

R 2 
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' ' On tlte dissolution of parliament which followed. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, having procured for himself a seat for Wareham, lost no time 
in re-introducing a measure, which had been rejected in the former 
parliament, to enable a creditor to obtain the payment of his debts 
'from the landed property of persons dying indebted. With a view 
to prevent opposition, he had confined the operation of his measure 
to freehold estates only. The bill, however, even in this modified 
'form, met with the greatest opposition. Its introduction by Sir 
Samuel was ascribed to "his hereditary love of democracy;" it was 
denounced by Canning, "as the first step of something that might 
end like the French Revolution, and as a dangerous attack against 
the aristocracy, which was thus to be sacrificed to the commercial 
interest ;" and it was finally rejected by a considerable majority, 
-Rather than give up his object entirely, he detennined to make another 
concession to the prejudices of his opponents ; and a few days after 
the rejection of the measure, on introducing a second bill on the same 
subject, he limited its operation to the landed estates of traders. 
This expedient succeeded ; the aristocracy, caring little what became 
of traders' estates, suffered the bill to pass both houses without the 
slightest opposition, and it received the Royal assent in August, 1807. 
After the lapse of seven years, he made fresh attempts in favour of his 
original bill, but in vain. It was indeed carried by the Commons, in 
1814, by a majority of nearly two to one ; and again in the same house, 
in the two succeeding years, without the slightest opposition ; but on 
b!1 these occasions it was as regularly rejected by the House of Peers. 
The orijriiijil measure, iiichuliiig copyhold as well as freehold estates, 
has recently become jiiirt of the law of the land. 

During the viicatioii of 1B07 Sir Samuel Romilly prepared some of 
those reforms in the criminal law, by which he is most known to the 
public. For many years he had been intent on tliis subject, and had 
made it his particular study. During repeated visits to the continent, 
he never missed an opportunity of attending any important trial ; and 
for the sixteen years during which he attended the circuit, he had been 
in the habit of noting down whatever appeared to him worthy of obser- 
vation in the criminal courts. Shocked at instances of judicial injus- 
tice, which thus fell under his notice, he had secretly resolved that, if 
it should ever he in his power, he would endeavour to provide a 
remedy for such gross abuses. The principles of his intended reforms 
were contained in his answer to Dr. Madan. He lield that the pre- 
vention of crime is more eifectually accomplished by ceilainty than 
l>y severity of punishment; that to approximate to certainty of punish- 
ment, it was necessary to mitigate the severities of the penal code ; 
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that, unless this were done, there would still be an indisposition on 
the part of the public to prosecute, of witnesses to give evidence, 
of juries to convict, and even of judges to put in execution the 
sentences they had themselves passed ; — that all these were so 
many chances of escape offered to a culprit, operating rather as 
encouragements than as checks to crime. These doctrines, then so 
new, although now received as axioms, made but few converts at first ; 
and it was not till they were again brought before the public in 
the House of Commons, in 1808, that they attracted some of that 
attention to which they were entitled. One of his first bills, which 
repealed the punishment of death for stealing privately from the person 
to the amount of five shillings, passed both houses vnth but little 
opposition; but, as the number of prosecutions increased in con- 
sequence, it was alleged that the crime itself had increased, and that 
all similar reforms would be attended with similar mischief. Romilly 
urged in vain that, when the measure was under consideration, he had 
foretold that it would produce an increase of prosecutions ; and that 
this, far from being an argument against the mitigation of punish- 
ment, was the best proof of its efficacy. In vain did he defend 
his principle, with the varied stores of his knowledge, with the most 
powerful arguments, and with the eloquence of deep conviction. The 
mature reflections of above thirty years' study and experience were 
treated as the rash innovations of a wild theorist. The effect of govern- 
ment circulars was too seldom counteracted by the attendance of his 
own political friends ; no party advantage could be gained from such 
enlightened labours ; there was no large and powerful body in the 
country to second his efforts ; and when, at length, after unremitting 
perseverance, he occasionally succeeded in carrying a bill through the 
Commons, it was rarely permitted to pass through the ordeal of the 
Upper House. But these efforts were not thrown away. His views, 
ably and diligently supported by Sir James Mackintosh and others, 
have since been confirmed and acted on even by his political oppo- 
nents. The credit which was due to him who had sown the seed has 
since been claimed by those who reaped it ; but the harvest is not lost 
to the public. 

But Romilly did not shrink from taking an active part on questions 
more generally interesting to the public, even though the avowal of 
his opinions might endanger his advancement in life. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurred in the beginning of 1809, when the con- 
duct of the Duke of York was brought before the house by Colonel 
Wardle. He was aware that to support this inquiry would not be 



less obnoxious 1o inftny nienibera of tlie former government than to 
those then in office. It had been significantly intimated to liim that 
the Prince of Wales would consider any attack on the duke as an 
attack on himself; and he felt under some obligation to the Prince 
for having formerly offered him ii seat in parliiinient, which, however, 
be liiid declined. Such was his position ; entertaining, however, a 
strong opinion on the subject, he resolved not to abandon his duty; 
and be spoke and voted in favour of the motion. He concluded his 
speech in these words : " The venerable judge* who took an early 
paii: in the discussion of this question has attested the sincerity of his 
vote by an affecting allusion to his age and infirmities, to the few in- 
ducements which the remainder of Ins life presented to him, I cannot 
say the same thing. Not lal)ouring under the same affliction, and not 
having arrived at the same period of life, I may reasonably be allowed 
for myself, and for those who are most dear to me, to indulge hopes 
of prosperity yet to come. Reflecting on the vicissitudes of human 
life, I may entertain appreliensious of adversity and persecution which 
perhaps await me. I have, however, the satisfaction to reflect, that 
it is not possible for me to hope lo derive, in any way the most remote, 
advantages from the vote which upon this occasion I shall give, and 
Irom the part which I have thought it my duty to act." 

Tliese anticipations were afterwards corroborated by several persons, 
who told him, that after such a speech, he nmst give up all thoughts 
of ever being Chancellor. The public also felt that he had made a 
sacrifice in their cause. Thiinlis were voted to him in conjunction with 
Mr. \A'liitl)re;id, Ijoid Fulkstune, and some others, from the City of 
London, Jjiverpuol, Carmarthen, Wiltshire, Bristol, Berwick, &c. &c.; 
and lie was invited by the Livery of London to a public dinner, as a 
mark of ujnirohation of his conduct. He declined, however, to accept 
the inU^nded honour, and his answers to the addresses were drawn up 
witli that unaffected modesty, and love of simple truth, which were so 
[wculiarly characteristic of his mind. Instead of dwelling ujioiihisown 
merit, he drew the picture of what would have been thought of him 
had he pursued an opposite course. " Seeing the case," he said iu his 
answer to the Livery, " in the light in which I saw it, to have acted 
otherwise than I did, I must have been base enough to have deserted 
my public duty upon a most important occasion, from the mean appre- 
hension that to discharge my duty might be attended with personal 
disadvantage to myself. If there be much merit in not having been 

" Mr. Burton, a Welsh judge, who was then at the age of nearly BCVCnty, and deprived 
of Ilia eight. 
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actuated by such unworthy motives, (which I cannot think, but if there 
be,) that merit I certainly may pretend to, &c/* 

The course which he took in the year following on the im- 
prisonment of Gale Jones, and the alleged breach of privilege by 
Sir Francis Burdett, was again at vaiiance with that adopted by 
either of the two great parties in the house. The Opposition as well 
as the Ministry, and all the lawyers who took any part in the debate> 
concurred in thinking the paper written by Sir Francis Burdett 
a breach of privilege, and deserving of punishment of one kind or an^ 
cither; while Romilly maintained that tbe house had no jurisdiction to 
take cognizance of the offence. He did not dispute the right to im-< 
prison for a breach of privilege which obstructed their proceedings^ 
but he denied the right and the policy of doing so for the publicatioq 
of animadversions on matters already concluded. He urged that these 
bitter questions '^ ought not to be decided on by the house, which thus 
constituted itself prosecutor, paity, and judge, without affording to the 
accused the op])ortunity of even hearing the charges preferred against 
him ; but they ought to be left to the ordinary tribunals, the couits of 
law." These arguments, disregarded at the time, were amply justified 
by the events which followed. The folly of the course adopted was 
proved by serious disturbances, attended with the loss of life ; petitions 
couched in the most disrespectful language were sent up, and inserted 
on the Journals ; and the question of the privileges of tbe Commons 
came, in the first instance, before the courts of law, and was finally 
decided by the House of Lords. Invitations to public dinners were 
again sent to him, which he again declined ; and addresses of thanks 
were voted '* for the stand he had made in favour of the domiuiou 
of the law, against arbitrary discretion and undefined privilege.*' 

But it was not only in this way that the public showed liow much 
they appreciated his integrity and independence. In 1812 he was 
pressed to allow himself to be put in nomination for several large 
constituencies ; amongst others for Liverpool, Chester, Middlesex, and 
Bristol. At Bristol, his past political conduct was considered a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the future ; no pledge was required of him^ he was 
to be put to no expense, and it was agreed tliat he should be excused 
fix>m personal canvas. On terms so honourable he consented to be 
put in nomination ; and although a total stranger in the town, his 
reception was most encouraging, and there seemed every prospect of 
success. Nevertheless the common but dishonest maxim, of every 
thing being fair at an election, being acted upon by tbe opposite party, 
it was soon evident that he would not be returned ; and on the seventh 
day he resigned any further contest. 
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the windows of Burlington House, he was able to escape by a back 
door and walk by the less frequented streets to his home, there to re- 
ceive congratulations no less hearty, and more congenial to his temper 
and taste. But he did not live to take his seat. A life of uninter- 
rupted and rarely equalled domestic happiness, and of great success in 
his professional and political career, was suddenly embittered by the 
loss of that being, to whom he had been deeply and devotedly attached 
for above twenty years, and with whom he had ever considered his 
happiness and prosperity as being indissolubly connected. He sank 
under this calamity, and mankind were deprived of his services for ever*. 
Romilly was reserved and silent in general society, but affectionate, 
entertaining, and instructive with his friends ; and full of joyousness, 
humour, and playfulness with his children, and in the bosom of his 
family. He was endowed with a lively imagination, he was fond of 
retirement^ and was a passionate admirer of the beauties of nature. 
Indefatigable in his profession and in parliament, he yet found time 
to keep up with the literature of the day, to write criticisms on iVk 
books which he read, to keep a regular diary of his political career, 
and to compose essays on various branches of the criminal law. His 
eloquence was of that kind which never fails to make a lasting im- 
pression : it was full of earnest conviction and deep sensibility. He 
was a great master of sarcasm, but he considered it an unfair weapon 
and rarely employed it. So jealous was he of his independence, that 
when he was solicitor-general, and one of his nephews was peculiarly 
anxious to be placed in the Military Academy at Woolwich, he refused 
to lay himself under any obligation, even for so slight a favour ; and 
the application was never made. Few ever gained so large a por- 
tion of public favour, and yet so studiously avoided courting popu- 
larity ; and no one ever rose higher in the esteem of his political con- 
temporaries. Unsullied in character as a lawyer, as a politician, and 
as a man, his life, which was prolonged to the age of sixty-one, was 
a life of happiness and of honour. No statues are erected to his 
memory ; no titles descend to his children ; but he has bequeathed a 
richer, a prouder, and a more lasting inheritance, than any which the 
world can bestow : the recollection of his virtues is still fresh in the 
minds of his countrymen, and the sacrifices he made in the cause of 
humanity will not be forgotten by mankind. 

* Strong Bymptoms of au incipient brain fever showed themselves, and these increased 
ao rapidly as to produce, before they could be checked, a temporary delirium, as most 
frequently happens in that malady ; and in this paroxysm he terminated his existence, 
November 22, 1818, three days after Lady Romilly 's death. 

Vou V. S 




*niE materials wliich we possess for tlie biography of i 
verj' unsatisfactory'. The earliest life is that by tli£ poet Rowe, who, 
as if aware of its scnntiuesB, merely eotitles it ' Some Account.' It 
<fbntaing witat little the author could collect, when no' sources of in- 
formation were left open but the floating traditions. of. the theatre 
after the lapse of nearly a century. Mr. Malone prefixed a oew life 
to his edition, extending to above 500 pages; but he only brings his 
author to London, and as to liis professional progreaa, adds nothing 
to Rowe's meagre tale, except some particles of infonnation previouily 
communicated in nutes by himself and Steevens. 

William Shakspeare was born at Stratford-upon-Avon in Warwick- 
shire, April 23, 1564. He was one of ten children. Hic.&ther was 
a dealer in wool, as it is generally said, but according to Mat<me, a 
glover, and alderman in the corporation of Stratford. Our great poet 
received such education as the lower forms of the Grammar School at 
Stratford could give him ; hut he was removed from that establishment 
at an early age, to serve as clerk in a country attorney's office. This 
anecdote of his boyhood receives conBrmation from the freqnent recur- 
rence of technical law-phrases in his plays; and it has been remarked 
that he derives none of his allusions from other learned professions. 
Before he was eighteen years of age he contracted a marriage with 
Anne Hathaway, a woman some years older than himself, and the 
daughter of a substantial yeoman in his own neighbourhood. He went 
to London about 1586, when he was but twenty-two years of age, being 
obliged, as the common story goes, to fly the country, in consequence 
of being detected in deer-stealing. Tliis tale is thought to be con- 
firmed by the ridicule cast on his supposed prosecutor. Sir Thomas 
Lucy, in the character of Justice Shallow, pointed as it is by the 
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commendation of the '* dozen white luces as a good coat.*' But as 
this is the only lawless action which tradition has imputed to one of 
the most amiable and inoffensive of men, we may perhaps esteem the 
tale to be the mere gossip of the tiring-room : indeed, Malone has 
adduced several arguments to prove that it cannot be correctly told. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Shakspeare was compelled 
to fly his native town because he came to the metropolis ; his emi* 
gration is sufficiently accounted for by his father's falling into dis- 
tressed circumstances, and being obliged in this very year, 1586, to 
resign his alderman's gown on that account. Another traditional 
anecdote, that Shakspeare's first employment was to wait at the 
play-house door, and hold the horses of those who had no servants, 
is discredited by Mr. Steevens, who says, " That it was once the 
general custom to ride on horseback to the play I am yet to learn. 
The most popular of the theatres were on the Bankside ; and we are 
told by the satirical pamphleteers of that time that the usual mode 
of conveyance to those places of amusement was by water ; but not a 
single writer so much as hints at the custom of riding to them, or 
at the practice of having horses held during the hours of exhibition. 
Let it be remembered too, that we receive this tale on no higher au- 
thority than that of Gibber's * Lives of the Poets.' " 

Nothing is authentically proved with respect to Shakspeare's intro- 
duction to the stage. His first play is dated by Malone in 1589, three 
years after the time assigned for the author's arrival in London. It ap- 
pears from the dedication to ' Venus and Adonis,' published in 1593, in 
which he calls that poem "the first heir of his invention," that his earliest 
essays were not in dramatic composition. The * Lucrece,' published 
in 1 594, and the collection of sonnets, entitled the ' Passionate Pil- 
grim,' published in 1599, also belong to an early period of his poetical 
life. The ' Lover's Complaint,' and a larger collection of sonnets, 
were printed in 1609. It may be conjectured that he was led to write 
for the stage in consequence of the advice and introduction of Thomas 
Green, an eminent comedian of the day, who was his townsman, if not 
his relation. Shakspeare trod the boards himself, but he never rose to 
eminence as an actor : it is recorded that the Ghost in ' Hamlet ' was 
his masterpiece. But the instructions to the players in ' Hamlet ' 
exhibit a clear and delicate perception of what an actor ought to 
be, however incompetent the writer might be to furnish the example 
in his own person. 

The extent of Shakspeare's learning has been much controverted. 
Dr. Johnson speaks of it thus : '' It is most likely that he had 
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of friendship, with the leading gentlemen of the neighbourhood. He 
died on his birth-day, April 23, 1616, when he had completed his fifty - 
second year. If we look merely at the state in which he left his pro- 
ductions, we should be apt to conclude that he was insensible of their 
value. To quote the words of Dr. Johnson, *' It does not appear that 
Shakspeare thought his works worthy of posterity ; that he levied any 
ideal tribute upon future times, or had any further prospect than that 
of present popularity and present profit." But the imperfect form in 
which they came before the public is not necessarily to be accounted 
for by this extravagance of humility. It is clear that any publication 
of his plays by himself would have interfered at first with his own 
interest, and afterwards with the interest of those to whom he made 
over his share in them ; besides which, such was the revulsion of the 
public taste, that the publication of his works by Hemings and Condell 
was accounted a doubtful speculation. For several years after his 
death the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were more frequently acted 
than those of Shakspeare ; and the beautiful works of the joint dramat- 
ists afterwards gave place to the rhyming rhapsodies of Dryden and 
the bombast of Lee. Garrick brought back the public to Shakspeare 
and every-day nature ; Kemble exhibited him in the more refined dress 
of classical taste and philosophy. 

Mr. Malone has observed, that our author's prose compositions, 
should they be discovered, would exhibit the same perspicuity, the 
same cadence, the same elegance and vigour, which we find in his 
plays. In 1751, an attempt was made to impose on the public by a 
book entitled * A Compendious or Brief Examination of certayne 
Ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countrymen in these our Days, 
&c., by William Shakspeare, Gentleman ; ' the signature to which, in 
the original edition of 1581, was ** W. S., Gent.;" and Dr. Farmer 
has clearly proved the initials to mean " William Stafford, Gent." 
Another and more impudent forgery was attempted by Ireland, who 
published in 1795 a volume, entitled ' Shakspeare's Manuscripts.' 
The fraud met with partial success, and the tragedy of * Vortigern ' 
was performed as one of Shakspeare's, to the great disgust, it is 
said, of John Kemble, who had to act in it much against his will. 
Malone exposed the imposition in 1796, and Ireland himself ulti- 
mately acknowledged it. With respect to the probable character of 
Shakspeare's prose compositions, it is needless to speculate on it, as 
we have no reason to believe that he ever wrote any prose, except for 
the stage. 

Some interesting criticisms of Mrs. Siddons on the chief female 
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^■ndn* of Siakspeue vnH be found in the life of that eniineiit 
Mhaa D tki* Toiimie. We may bere introduce another observatiou 
■f Wis OB Ctjostajnw tB ' King Johu.' She said that the intuition of 
Ghak^wc n Unalng that ebaract«r struck her as uU but super- 
fatmnXi Ae tamii scarcely conceive the possibility of any niau pos- 
WBIg hiPMelf ae iho wg hlv with the most iuteit5e and most inward 
Jidncsof iWotkrsex: bad Sbokspeare been a woman and a mother, 
W awk b»T« felt Dotbcr tess nor more tbaii as he ivrote. 

1W twt> ficst fi4h> editions are in great request among book-col- 
lailiiri. wmI. ovin^ to ihetr scarcity, fetch high prices at auctions, 
Aey Wre notUng to recooimeiul them either as to accuracy or 
■Itoaee af ti p <i g i< yhy. but are really valuable for the various read- 
Mgs wUefc tkiey eootun. The best modem editions are those of 
i StoereaSy ajul 3I>ioae. The last edition is the posthumous 
Mr. edited by Bosfrell, and little room is left for any iiirther 
I «f oar £:reat drauiati:»t, as far as verbal criticism is con- 
Bat Sot the higher branches of criticism, the ivorks of such a 
^•ek u« as inexhaustible as tbo^e of Homer; and if his fame be equally 
faHMMtiJ. ks &te is man; sio^uiar. However ardent may be the ad- 
■HiabM «i HiMDer oo the part of modem M!hotar8, and however pro- 
r iniestitftttioa vi his merits. Lit fhuu pretending (o discoveries 
• lu 1^ Gm*iaa critics aod piiilosophers, they support their onn 
VXw ky cwcrtlmm refe ntoces to the ancients; but Shakspeare has found 
W$ awet eikhecBte. and with eettaiii drawbacks, his best critics, among 
RvxfiT^er* la England Sh;»k>petire is the idol of those who read 
<•::,,■ \. .l-:- ..:;. .?t;;.t'::: . f the iinu<:itiatiou, or as students not of 
(yv:;^A. ^c ;;:cUi', ) -:c.i., l;,t of ever)-(hty nature; and bis English 
cr;.:.:-- !;a'.c' n-'.-.t-r critioise-i iionti lo tiie level of such readers, than 
a:::,i;-l ,t: :■'.'■;•::.::_' t;,^;: iasce. iT flevatiui:: their couceptions. We iiud 
fi-.w-.-.t::: -.-.w : a;v.o:\; ;i:e::i, #uOli .li l\>j.>e. W'arburtou, and Johnson, 
\ct ::,■■. Hi;-,, ,(.;,»,:"■;''; ti' jKTK'riii tlie iiiirliest fuuctioiis of a comnien- 
tatiT Joha'^'us TrvlU^-e ir? hit:lily valued fur the justness of his 
t:ei;er,(I oritii-is^a, and his vimlic^tiou oi the poet on the score of the 
uiuci's is triuuipbamly ivuclusive. But his remarks at the end of each 
I'Li) -ure si> i^-Juue cuid sufvrticiul. that short as they are, no reader 
[KTiuif-;; e^er ■vislu'it iheni lt»Ui:er, Oue cuunot help wonderin<f that 
tiio aoiUe, au.t in nuiuy iustances profound, though sometimes partial, 
critic ».f l\.nWy. Mittim. Drydeu. Pope and Gray, should have 
sUmmevl so lii;htly over the surface of Shakspeare. Not so his 
Oennaci translator* and criti^-s- \o stiouer did the Germans take up 
the study of Euglish literature, than they selected Shakspeare on 
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whom to try their powers ; and they are thought to have dived deeper 
into liis mind than liave his own countrymen, with their apparently 
better opportunities. Nor is this wonderful : for they have regarded 
the poet not merely as the minister of amusement to an admiring au- 
dience, but as a metaphysical philosopher of nature's forming, possessed 
of deepest insight into the complex motives which move the hearts, 
and stimulate the actions of mankind. And seeking with a reverent 
attention to trace the workings of the maker s mind (for in this instance 
there is a peculiar propriety in translating the Greek word poet) they 
have succeeded in furnishing profound and satisfactoi7 explanations of 
much that less intellectual critics had treated as instances of the au- 
thor's irregular and capricious genius. In this, as in other branches 
of German literature, Go6the stands pre-eminent : and the translation 
of his * Wilhelm Meister * has placed within the reach of all readers 
a series of original and masterly criticisms, especially on that stumbling- 
block of commentators, the character of Hamlet. We may quote as a 
specimen his exposition of the principle upon which the anomalies of 
the Prince of Denmark's conduct are to be solved. " It is clear to me 
that Shakspeare's intention was to exhibit the effects of a great action, 
imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for its accomplishment. In 
this case I find the character consistent throughout. Here is an oak 
tree planted in a china vase, proper only to receive the most delicate 
flowers. The roots strike out and the vessel flies to pieces. A pure, 
noble, highly moral disposition, but without that energy of soul 
which constitutes the hero, sinks under a load which it can neither 
support nor endure to abandon altogether. All his -obligations are 
sacred to him ; but this alone is above his powers ! An impossibility 
is required at his hands ; not an impossibility in itself, but that which 
is so to him. Observe, how he turns, shifts, hesitates, advances, and 
recedes; — how he is continually reminded and reminding himself 
of his real commission, which he nevertheless in the end seems 
almost entirely to lose sight of, and this without ever recovering his 
former tranquillity ! " How different this from the praise of variety 
allowed to this tragedy by Johnson, to " the pretended madness, 
causing mirth," without any adequate cause for feigning it, and the 
objection that through the whole piece he is ** rather an instrument 
than an agent!" 

Malone's "attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays of 
Shakspeare were written" occupies 180 pages. Where so many 
words are necessary, the arrangement to be justified may not be very 
certain ; but that of Malone is generally received. It runs thus : 
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fan tt tOmf Ben; \1, 1»9. Second and Third Parts, 
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employment and subsistence at St. Petersburgh. But by the time he 
arrived, both Nicolas Bernouilli and the Empress were dead, the 
Academy of St. Petersburgh was left without a patron, and Euler, a 
nameless stranger, could not for a long time obtain any settled avoca- 
tion. How he maintained himself we are not told ; but he was upon 
the point of entering the Russian service as a sailor, when his pros- 
pects brightened, and he obtained the place of Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. In 1733 he succeeded Daniel Bernouilli, who returned 
to his own countiy, as Professor of Mathematics. In the same year 
he married a young lady named Gsell, the daughter of an artist of 
Basle, who had emigrated to Russia in the reign of Peter the Great. 

The despotism of the Russian government could not please the 
republican born; but circumstances obliged him to endure it till 1741, 
when he quitted Petersburgh for Berlin on the invitation of Frederic 
the Great. To the necessity for continual reserve and government of 
the tongue which was necessary in the Russian capital has been 
attributed his love of silence and study, which exceeded all that 
is related of any of his contemporaries. The mother of Frederic, 
who was as much attached to the conversation of distinguislied men as 
the King himself, could never obtain more than a few syllables from 
Euler at any one time. On her asking the reason why he would not 
speak, he is said to have replied, '* Madam, I have lived in a country 
where men who speak are hanged." 

Euler remained at Berlin till 1766. In I76I he lost his mother, 
who had resided with him for eleven years. During this time he was 
not considered as having abandoned his Russian engagements, and a 
part of his sahiry was reguhirly paid. When the Russians invaded 
Brandenburg in 1760, a farm belonging to him was destroyed, but he 
was immediately more than reimbursed, by the order of the Empress 
Elizabeth. On the invitation of that princess he consented to return 
to Petersburgh in 17G6. He liad for some years suffered from weak- 
ness in the eyes ; and not long after his return to Russia he became so 
nearly blind, that he could distinguish nothing except very large 
letters marked with chalk on a slate. In this state he continued 
for the remainder of his life ; and by constant exercise he acquired 
a power of recollection, whether of mathematical formulae or figures, 
which would be totally incredible, if it were not supported by strong 
evidence. He formed in his head, and retained in his memory, a table 
of the first six powers of all numbers up to 100, containing about 
3000 figures. Two of his pupils had summed seventeen terms of 
a converging series, and differed by a unit in the fiftieth decimal of the 
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result; Euler decided between them correctly by a mental calcu- 
lation *. His chief amusement during his deprivation was the form- 
ation of artificial magnets, and the instruction of one of his grand- 
children in mathematics. His studies were in no degree relaxed by it. 
In 1771 Euler's house was destroyed by fire, together with a con- 
siderable part of the city. He was himself saved by a fellow-countryman 
named Grimm, and his manuscripts were also rescued. In 1776 he 
married the aunt of his first wife. No other event worthy of special 
notice occurred before his death, which took place suddenly, September 
7, 1783. He had been employed in calculating the laws of the 
ascent of balloons, which were then newly introduced ; he afterwards 
dined with his family and M. Lexell, his pupil, conversed with them 
on the newly-discovered planet of Herschel, and was amusing himself 
with one of his grandchildren ; suddenly the pipe which he held in his 
hand dropped on the ground, and it was found that f '* life and 
calculation were at an end." He had thirteen children, of whom 
only three survived him ; one of them, John Albert Euler, was 
known as a mathematician. 

Of the scientific character of Euler it is impossible to speak in 
detail, since even the resume of M. Condorcet, which is much longer 
than any account we can here insert, is meagre in the extreme; and we 
imagine that the reader would form no idea whatsoever of the man we 
are describing, from any brief enumeration of discoveries for which we 
should be able to allow room. In more than fifty years of incessant 
thought, Euler wrote thirty separate works and more than seven 
hundred memoirs : which could not altogether be contained in forty 
large quarto volumes. These writings embrace every existing branch 
of mathematics, and almost every conceivable application of them, 
to such an extent, that there is no one among mathematicians, past or 
present, who can be placed near to Euler in the enormous variety 
of the subjects which he treated. And the contents of these volumes 
are without exception the original fruit of his own brain ; seeing that 
he left no subject as he found it. He is not a diffuse writer, except 

* We suspect some mistake in this account, which is constantly given. A very 
surprising story ought to be consistent : now it is difficult to believe that any series 
which was actually employed in practice (and people do not sum series to fifty places for 
amusement) would converge so quickly, as to give fifty places in seventeen terms. The 
well-known series for the base of Napier's logarithms is called a rapidly converging 
•eries, and gives about fifteen places in seventeen terms. We cannot help thinking, 
either that Euler settled one disputed term only, or that there is some mistake about the 
number of figures. 

t II cessa de calculer et de vivre. — Condorcet. 
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The First Part of King Henry VI., 1589. Second and Third Purls, 
Two Geutlemeu of Verona, 1591. Comedy of Errors, 1592. King 
Richard H. and III., 1593. Love's Labour's Lost, Merchant of 
Venice, Midsummer Night's Dream, 1394. Taming of the Shrew. 
Romeo and Juliet, King John, 1 596. First Part of King Henry IV., 
1597. Second Part, All's well that ends well, 1398. King Henry V., 
Ab You like it, 1599. Much ado about Nothing, Hamlet, 1600. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1601. Troilus and Cressida, 1602. Measure 
for Measure, King Heni-y Vlll., 1603. Othello, 1604. King Lear, 
1605. Macbeth, 1606. Twelfth Night, Julius C^sar, 1G07. An- 
tony and Cleopatra, 1608. Cymheline, 1609. Coriolauus, Timon 
of Athens, 1610. Winter's Tale, 1611. Tempest, 1612. Except 
the placing the historical plays in separate succession, the order of 
Malone's edition follows the above dates. Previous editions arranged 
the plays as comedies, histories, and tragedies, beginning with the 
Tempest, the last written, and ending with Othello. We must add to 
the list of plays ascribed to Shakspeure, and included in the editions of 
bis works, Pericles and Titus Andronicus, which are now acknow- 
ledged not to be the composition of Shakspeare, though perhaps re- 
touched by him. The Yorkshire Tragedy, Lord Cromwell, and others, 
have still less right to bear the honour of his name. 
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xiAM Jones, the most accomplished OrientitI scholar of the last 
< iiury, an upright magistrate, and eminent benefactor of the native 
subjects of our Indian dominions, was born in London on Michaelmas 
Kve, 1746. Ilis father, a man esteemed by his contemporaries, a 
skilful iiiatliematician, and the friend of Newton, died jn July, 
1749. His mother then devoted herself entirely to the education 
of this her only surviving son ; and to her careful and judicious 
culture of his infant years, bestowed indeed upon a happy soil, 
is to he ascribed the early developi b of that thirst for learning and 
faculty of profitable application, wl enabled Jones to accumulate in 
a short and busy life a quantity i variety of abstruse knowledge, 
Buch as the same age does not often see equalled. To the end of her 
life he acknowledged and repaid her care and affection by ardent love 
and unchanging filial respect. When only seven years old, he was 
sent to Harrow. His progress, slow at first, afterwards became most 
rapid ; and the head master. Dr. Thackeray, a man not given to praise, 
spoke of liim as " a boy of so active a mind, that if he were left naked 
and friendless on Salisbury Plain he would find the way to fame and 
riches," 

At the time of his quitting school, besides a much deeper acquaint- 
ance with the classical languages than usually fulls to the lot of a 
schoolboy, Jones had acquired the French and Italian languages, had 
commenced the study of Hebrew, and (a thing only worth mention as 
indicative of his tastes) had made himself acquainted with the Arabic 
letters. Botany, the collection of fossils, and composition in English 
verse, were his favourite amusements at this period. March 16, 
1764, he was entered as a student of University College, Oxford. 
He was elected a scholar on tlie Bennett foundation, October 30, 
1764; and fellow on the same foundation, August 7, 1766, before 
he was of standing to proceed to the degree of B.A., which be took 
in 1768. At an early period of his residence he applied in earnest 
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to the study of Arabic ; and iiis zeal was such, that, though habitually 
self-denying, and anxious not to trespass on his mother's slender 
income, he maintained at Oxford, at his own expense, a Syrian, 
with whom he had become acquainted in London, for the benefit 
to be derived from his instruction. From the Arabic he proceeded 
to learn the Persian language. 

His residence was varied, though his favourite studies do not appear 
to have been interrupted, by an invitation to undertake the care of the 
late Lord Spencer, then a boy of seven years old. This was in 1765. 
The next five years he spent with his pupil chiefly at Harrow, and 
occasionally at Althorp, or in London, or on the continent. It appears 
from the college books that he resided at Oxford very little in the 
years 1766, 1767, and 1768. Wherever he was, his time was dili- 
gently employed, not only in his severer studies, but in the pursuit of 
personal accomplishments and the cultivation of valuable acquaintances, 
especially with those who, like himself, were attached to the investi- 
gation of Eastern languages and science. In 1768 he received a high, 
but an unprofitable compliment, in being seliected to render into French 
a Persian Life of Nadir Shah, transmitted to the English government 
by the King of Denmark for the purpose of translation. To this per- 
formance, which was printed in 1770, Mr. Jones added a * Treatise 
on Oriental Poetry,' in which several of the odes of Hafiz are trans- 
lated into verse. This also was written in French; and it has justly 
been observed by a French writer in the * Biographic Universelle,' 
that the occurrence of some imperfections of style ought not to interfere 
with our forming a high estimate of the talents of a man who, at the 
age of twenty-two, possessed the varied qualifications and recondite 
acquirements displayed in this work. By the end of the same year, 
1770, the author finished his * Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry,* a 
Latin treatise, which for its style is commended by the competent au- 
thority of Dr. Parr; and which has also obtained high praise for the 
taste and judgment displayed in selecting and translating the passages 
by which the text is illustrated. It was not printed till 1774. 

Not the least striking part of Mr. Jones's character was an ardent 
love of liberty, and a high and honourable feeling of independence in 
his own person. The former was displayed in his open and fearless 
advocacy of opinions calculated to close the road to preferment, such as 
an entire disapprobation of the American war, and a strong feeling of 
the necessity of reform in Parliament. It should also be noticed that 
at an early period he denounced in energetic language the abomination 
of the Slave Trade. His personal love of independence was at this time 
manifested in his resolution to quit the certain road to ease and compe- 
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the Shelburne ministry that he received information of his appointment 
to a seat in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, March 3^ 
1783. For this he was indebted to the friendship of Lord Ashburton 
(Mr. Dunning). The state of unceilainty in which he was so long 
retained interfered considerably with his attention to his legal 
practice, which was rapidly increasing. He was the more anxious on 
this subject, because he had been long attached to Miss Shipley, 
daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph ; and his union with her was 
only deferred until professional success should place him in a fit station 
to support a family. His marriage took place in April, and in the 
same month he embarked for India. It remains to be noticed, that in 
1782 Mr. Jones had written an essay, entitled * The Principles of 
Government/ in a dialogue between a farmer and country gentleman, 
intended to express in a cheap and simple form his own views on con- 
stitutional questions. This was first printed by the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information, of which Mr. Jones was a member i it was 
reprinted by his brother-in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, who was in 
consequence indicted for libel. In the prosecution which ensued, 
Mr. Erskiue made one of his first and most remarkable appearances, 
and the series of speeches which he delivered in this case prepared the 
way for the Libel Bill of 1792. 

Sir William Jones arrived in Calcutta in September, and entered 
on his judicial functions in December, J 783. One of his first employ- 
ments was the organization of a scientific association, under the title 
of the Asiatic Society. The Governor-general, Warren Hastings, was 
requested to become president ; and on his declining to accept, as an 
honorary distinction, an office the real duties of which he was unable to 
fulfil. Sir William Jones was fitly placed at the head of that institution, 
which, but for him, probably would not have existed. The transac- 
tions of that society, under the name of * Asiatic Researches,* were 
published under his superintendence, and owe a large portion of their 
interest to the labours of his pen. Another work, the * Asiatic Mis- 
cellany,' was also indebted to him for several valuable contributions. 
But the perfect acquisition of the Sanscrit language was the chief em- 
ployment of that time which could be spared from his judicial labours; 
a task indeed subsidiary to those labours, and performed with the 
benevolent design of insuring to the Indian subjects of Britain a pure 
administration of justice, by rendering the knowledge of their laws 
accessible to British magistrates. Bound to adjudicate between the 
natives according to their own native laws, and ignorant for the most 
part of the very language in which those laws were written, the judges 
were obliged to have recourse to native lawyers, called Pundits, who 
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were regularly attached to the courts as a species of assessors. Of 
these men Sir W. Jones, no harsh or hasty reprover, says, " It 
would be unjust and absurd to pass indiscriminate censure on so 
considerable a body of men ; but my experience justifies me in de- 
claring that I could not, with an easy conscience, concur in a decision 
merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, in a case in which 
they could have the remotest interest in misleading the court." The 
obvious remedy was to obtain a trustworthy digest of the Hindoo laws, 
which should then be accurately translated into English. The scheme 
indeed had been already undertaken in part at the desire of Mr. Hast* 
ings, by Mr. Rallied : but as the code of Hindoo law, compiled by 
that gentleman, was merely a translation from a defective Persian ver- 
sion of the original Sanscrit, it did not possess the requisite correctness, 
or authority. It appears from Sir W. Jones's correspondence, that at 
an early period he had contemplated supplying this great desideratum 
by his own labour and exjiense. But prudence did not warrant such 
an uncalled-for act of liberality ; and he addressed a letter to Lord 
Cornwallis, dated March 19, 1788, in which the necessity for such 
a work, and the means by which it might be executed, are fully laid down. 
It was to be compiled by the Mohammedan or Hindoo lawyers, working 
under the superintendence of a director and translator, who should be 
qualified to check and correct intentional or careless error : and a chief 
difficulty, in Sir W. Jones's own words, was " to find a person who, 
with a competent knowledge of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has a general 
acquaintance with the principles of jurisprudence, and a sufficient 
share even of legislative spirit, to arrange the plan of a digest, superin- 
tend the compilation of it, and render the whole, as it proceeds, into 
perspicuous English. Now (he continues), though I am truly con- 
scious of possessing a very moderate portion of those talents which I 
should require in the superintendent of such a work, yet I may without 
vanity profess myself equal to the labour of it; — and I cannot but 
know that the qualifications required, even in the low degree in which 
1 possess them, are not often found united in the same person." The 
proposal of course was eagerly accepted. That he should have acquired 
the necessary acquaintance, first with the language, then with the law, 
in the space of four years and a half, is sufficiently remarkable ; and the 
method in which he proposed to execute it will startle those who know 
the enervating influence of a tropical climate. " I should be able," he 
says, '* if my health continued firm, to translate every morning, before 
any other business is begun, as much as the lawyers could compile, and 
the writers copy, in the preceding day." The quantity of work which 
Jones did in India was indeed astonishing ; but he was a severe econo- 
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mist of time, and even his hours of recreation were rendered service- 
able to the increase of knowledge. Botany especially was a favourite 
pursuit of his more leisure hours ; and his correspondence with Banks 
and others shows at once the zeal with which, when duty would per- 
mit, he followed that fascinating science, and the readiness with which 
he communicated his own discoveries to his friends, and laboured to 
answer their inquiries. Nor did he neglect poetry. Several odes to 
Hindoo deities, originally published in the Asiatic Miscellany, will be 
found in his works ; and these, with an elegant and cultivated fancy, 
display considerable power of composition. He projected a more 
serious undertaking, — an epic poem, of which a Phoenician colonist of 
Britain was to be the hero, and the Hindoo mythology was to furnish 
the machinery : the whole being an allegorical panegyric on the British 
constitution, and furnishing the character of a perfect King of England. 
But the extravagant fictions of the Hindoo religion have never proved 
permanently popular in an English dress ; and there is no reason to 
regret that this scheme never advanced beyond its first sketch. The 
author made a more acceptable present to European literature in trans- 
lating * Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring,' a very ancient Indian drama, 
which contains a lively, simple, and pleasing picture of the manners of 
Hindustan at a remote age. It is ascribed to the first century before 
Christ. 

For a catalogue of Sir W. Jones's works, we must refer to the 
edition published by Lady Jones. We have only noticed a few of the 
most important : to which are to be added, the series of anniversary 
discourses addressed to the Asiatic Society, and the translation of the 

* Ordinances of Menu.' The former, eleven in number, treat of the 
History, Antiquities, Arts, &c. of Asia, and more especially of the 
origin and connection of the chief nations among whom that quarter 
of the globe is divided. His last work was the translation of the 

* Ordinances of Menu,' " a system of duties" (we quote from the trans- 
lator's preface) " religious and civil, and of law in all its branches, 
which the Hindoos firmly believe to have been promulged in the be- 
ginning of time by Menu, son or grandson of Brahma, or, in plain 
language, the first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but the 
holiest of legislators : a system so comprehensive, and so minutely 
exact, that it may be considered as the Institutes of Hindoo law, pre- 
paratory to the copious Digest which has lately been compiled by 
Pundits of eminent learning." This was his last work. It was begun 
in 1786, though not completed and published till 1794, a short time 
before the author's death. 

U2 
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Tbe priTale kistory of Sir WOliam Jones, daring the period of his 
life whi^ was spent in India, affords rery little scope for narration. 
Durios: his first summer be oearly fell a rictim to the climate ; but an 
absence of seren months spent in travelling recruited his strengtli, and 
after his return to Calcutta, in February, 1785, he seemed to be accli- 
mated, and sufered little from serious illness till his last fatal attack. 
His domestic hal its are thus described by his biographer. Lord Teign- 
mouth. •* The Iiirsrest portion of each year was devoted to his profes- 
$ioQ;iI duties a:.d studies ; and all the time that could be saved from 
these important avocations was dedicated to the cultivation of science 
ami literature. While business required the daily attendance of Sir 
W. Jones in Calcutta, his usual residence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the distance of five miles from the court ; to this spot he 
retume<l ererj- eveniui: after sunset, and in the morning rose so early 
as to reach liis apartments in town by walking, at the first appearance 
of the dawn. The inter^euincj period of each morning, until the open- 
ing of the court, was reg\ilarly allotted and applied to distinct studies. 
He passeti the months of vacation at his retirement at Crishnagur (a 
villa alK^ut tifty miles from Calcutta) in his usual pursuits." Those 
portions of his correspondence which are preserved in Lord Teign- 
mouths life may W read with pleasure ; and indeed constitute the chief 
interest of the latter part of the work. Busy, tranquil, and cheerful, 
his life affi»nled little of material for the biographer: and but for the 
impairetl hoahh of his wife, his residence in India would have been one 
of ahnost unmixetl happiness. Lady Jones was compelled to embark 
for England in Deceml>er, 1793. The mere desire of increasing 
a fortune, which he professed to find already large enough for his 
moderate wishes, would not have tempted Sir William Jones to remain 
alone in Beni^l : but he felt an earnest desire to complete the great 
work on Hindoo Law, which he had originated ; and no appre- 
hension was felt on his account, as his constitution seemed to have 
become inured to the climate. But in the following spring he was 
attacked by inflammation of the liver, which ran its fatal coiurse with 
unusnal rapidity. He died, April 27, 1794. The ' Digest,' to which 
he had thus sacrificed his life, was completed by Mr. Colebrooke, and 
published in 1800. 

Blameless in his domestic relations, consistent and enlightened in his 
political views, an honest and indefatigable magistrate, few men have 
gone through life with more credit, or as far as it is possible to form 
an opinion, with more happiness than Sir William Jones. As a scho- 
lar, the circumstances of his life being considered, his acquirements 
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were extraordinary ; and in this light the most remarkable feature of 
his character was his singular facility in learning languages. A list, 
preserved in his own handwriting, thus classes those with which he 
was in any degree acquainted; they are twenty-eight in number. 
* Eight languages studied critically — English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. Eight studied less perfectly, but all 
intelligible with a dictionary — Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runic, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. Twelve studied less perfectly, but 
all attainable: Thibetian, Pali, Pahlair, Deri, Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese." Besides law, which as his 
profession, was his chief business through life, his writings embrace a 
vast variety of subjects in the several classes of philology, botany, 
zoology, poetry original and translated, political discussion, geography, 
mythology, astronomy as applied to chronology, and history, especially 
that of the Asiatic nations. And the praise of * adorning everything 
that he touched ' is singularly due to him, for the elegance of his style, 
and his power of throwing interest over the dry and uncertain inquiries 
in which he took such delight. As far as England is concerned, he 
was our great pioneer in Eastern learning ; and if later scholars, pro- 
fiting in part by his labours, have found reason to dissent from his 
opinions, it is to be recollected, as far as our estimate of his powers is 
concerned, that most men, who have obtained eminence in this recondite 
department of literature, have done so by the devotion of their undi- 
vided powers : what Jones accomplished was performed, on the con- 
trary, in the intervals of those official labours, to which the best hours 
and energies of his life were, as his first point of duty, devoted. What 
he had meditated, if life and leisure had been granted, may be inferred 
from the list of* Desiderata,' which his biographer (vol. ii., p. 301, it is not 
said on what authority) regards as exhibiting his own literary projects. 
The following emphatic panegyric, conceived in the warm language 
which afiection naturally indulges in on such an occasion, has been pro- 
nounced on him by his friend and school-fellow. Dr. Bennet, Bishop of 
Cloyne. " I knew him from the early age of eight or nine, and he was 
always an uncommon boy. Great abilities, great particularity of thinking, 
fondness for writing verses and plays of various kinds, and a degree of 
integrity and manly courage, of which I remember many instances, 
distinguished him even at that period. I loved and revered him, and 
though one or two years older than he was, was always instructed by 
him from my earliest age. In a word, I can only say of this wonder- 
ful man, that he had more virtues and less faults than I ever yet saw in 
any human being ; and that the goodness of his head, admirable as it 
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Jean Xuiqubs Rqusssau, the son of a watch-maker at GenevB, was 
bora June S8. 1712. His mother dying while he was yet a child, his 
father todc a aeoDiid wife ; and he himself was placed at schocJ at the 
Tillage of BoBsey. near Geneva, where be learnt but little, and was 
afterwanb appieaticed to an engraver, a coarse, brutal man, whose 
treatment of him tended to bout a temper already wilful and mo- 
lOK. Jle. became addicted to idleness, pilfering, and lying. The 
fear of pnnishmeat for some act of especial misconduct induced him 
to run avrayftom his master, .and be wandered into Savoy, where find- 
ing binuelf totally destitute, he applied to the Bishop of Annecy, on 
the plea, td wishing to be instructed in the Catholic religion. The 
bishop SBOCnnmended Uim to Madame de Wareos, a Swiss lady, herself 
a convert to Catholicism, who Uved at Annecy. She received the 
boy kindly, relieved his present wants, and afforded him the means of 
proceeding to Turin, where he entered the College d* Catedmmens, 
and after going through a preparatory course of instruction, abjured 
the reformed religion, and became a Catholic. But as he ivfused to 
enter into boly ordws. on leaving the college be was again thrown 
upon bis own resources. He became a domestic servant ; but bis 
want of self-control and discretion rendered bim very unfit for bis 
employment: and in 1730 he returned to the house of Madame 
de Warens, who received bim kindly, and afforded bim support 
and protection during the next ten years. Of his foolish, pro- 
fligate, and ungrateful course of life during this period, we have 
neither space nor wish to give an account: after many absences, and 
many returns, Rousseau quitted her finally in 1740, receiving letters 
of introduction to some persons at Lyons. Tutor, musician, and pri- 
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Ttte secretary to the Frencli Amliassador, his restless temper and ver- 
satile mind led him succesuTely from Jjyoas to Fans and Venice. 
From the last-named city he returned to Paris in 1745 ; and alight- 
ing at an obscure inn, met with a servant girl. Therese LevasBeur, 
with whom he formed a coanexion which lasted all the rest of his life. 
He tried to compose music for the stage, but did not succeed in his 
attempts. He was next employed as a clerk in the office of M. 
Dupin, Fermier-gen^ral, but did uot remain long in his new employ- 
ment. In 1748 he became acquainted with Madame d'Epinay, who 
proved afterwards one of his steadiest and kindest friends. He £re* 
quented the society also of D'Alembert, Diderot, and Condillac, and he 
was engaged to write the articles ou music for the Kncyclopedie, which 
he did very ill, as he himself acknowledges. One day he saw by 
chance in an advertisement, that a prize had been offered by the Aca- 
iiaiiy of Dijon, for the best essay on the question, Whether the pro* 
gress of scieuces antl of the arts has been favourable to tbe morals of 
mankind? He at once resolved to write for the prize, and apparently 
without having ever before considered the subject, made up his mind 
to take the negative side of the question. Diderot encouraged, but 
did not, as has been commonly said, origiimte this determination. He 
supported his position, that science, literature, and art. have been fatal 
to the virtues and happiness of mankind, with a glowing eloquence ; 
and the Academy awarded him the prize. His success confirmed him 
in a turn for paradox and exaggeration; and he seems to have adopted; 
as a ireneral principle, the doctrine that the extreme opposite to wrong 
must iit'ct'ssaiily In- lijilil. At the same time his reputation as an 
autlior lnTaiiie estiiblijilietl, and in a few years after his first essay, he 
Was af know led i^ed to be one of the most, or rather tlie most, eloquent 
writer aiiioiii; liis eonteniiH>niries. IMeaiitinie he persevered in his at- 
tempts at nlll^i^■ilI composition, and wioto ' I^e Devin du Vilhige,' an 
opera whieli was played belbre the king at the Court Theatre of Fon- 
tainehleuu, and met with the ruyal approbation. Rousseau was in one 
of llie boxes with a gentleman belonging to the court. The king hav- 
ing expressed a desire to see the composer of the opera, Kousseau be- 
came alarmed or ashamed at the slovenly condition of his dress, and 
instead of repairing to the royal presence, he ran out of the house and 
hastened back to Paris, Naturally shy, he jmssessed neither ease of 
manners nor facility of address, and he could never throughout life 
subdue his own acute feeling of these deficiencies; a feeling which of 
course tended to perpetuate and increase his awkwardness. This was 
the secret spring of most of his eccentricities. In order to hide his 
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imperfectioDB, he resorted to the plan of affecting to disregard manners 
altogether ; he put on the appearance of a cynic, of a misanthropist, 
which he was not in reality. 

It was about the year 1750, soon after writing his dissertation for 
the Dijon prize, that he made a total change in his habits and mode 
of living. He gave up all refinement about his dress, laid aside his 
sword, bag, and silk stockings, sold his watch, but kept his linen ap- 
parel, which, however, was stolen from him shortly after. He spent 
one half of the day in copying music as a means of subsistence, and 
he found constant employment. Several persons who knew his cir- 
cumstances offered him three or four times the value of his labour, but 
he would never accept more than the usual remuneration. In 1733 he 
wrote his * Lettre sur la Musique Fran^aise,' in which he asserted 
that the French had no music deserving the name, that they could not 
possibly have any, and then added, that ** were they ever to have any 
it would be all the worse for them ;*' a sentence unintelligible to his 
readers, and probably to himself also. When years after this he heard 
Gluck, with whose music he was delighted, he observed to some one, 
*• this man is setting French words to very good music, 'as if on pur- 
pose to contradict me ;'* and upon this reflection he broke off acquaint-* 
ance with Gluck. However, his letter on French music sorely 
wounded the national vanity, and he was exposed to a sort of petty 
persecution in consequence of it. Rousseau wrote next his letter to 
D'Alembert, * sur les Spectacles,' which led to a controversy between 
them. He wrote also the ' Discours sur TOrigine de Tlnegalite parmi 
les Hommes,' for another prize of the Academy of Dijon, with a dedi-* 
cation to the magistrates of his native town Geneva, which was nmch 
admired as a specimen of dignified eloquence. The discourse itself is 
composed in his accustomed paradoxical vein. He maintains that men 
are not intended to be sociable beings ; that they have a natural bias 
for a solitary existence; that the condition of the savage, untutored and 
free in his native wilds, is the natural and proper state of man ; and 
that every system of society is an infraction of man's rights, and a 
subversion of the order of nature. He assumes that men are all born 
equal by nature, disregarding the daily evidence of the contrary, in 
respect both of their physical and moral powers. His idea of the 
equal rights of men, which he afterwards developed in the ' Contrat 
Social/ instead of being founded upon enlightened reason, religion, 
and morality, rests upon the base of his favourite theory, of man's 
equality in a state of nature ; while we know from experience, that 
those savage tribes who approach nearest to this imaginary natural 
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placed in a similar situation to forget the relative duties of society, and 
the obligations of hospitality. Here we perceive also the influence of 
Rousseau's favourite paradox ; for in a state of nature, such as Rousseau 
has fancied it, the intimacy of St. Preux and Julie would have been 
unobjectionable. But then the relative position of the teacher, his pupil, 
and her parents, would not have been the same as in the novel, for they 
would have been all savages together. Rousseau has however redeemed 
the character of Julie after she becomes a wife, and he has thus paid a 
sincere homage to the sacredness of the marriage bond, and to the im- 
portance of conjugal duties, the basis of all society. Rousseau was 
not a contemner of virtue; he felt its beauty, though his prac- 
tice was by no means modelled on its dictates. He tells us himself 
the workings of his mind on this subject. " After much observa- 
tion I thought I perceived nothing but error and folly among phi- 
losophers, oppression and misery in the social order. In the delusion 
of my foolish pride I fancied myself born to dissipate all prejudices ; 
but then I thought that, in order to have my advice listened to, my 
conduct ought to correspond to my principles. I had been till then 
good-hearted, I now became virtuous. Whoever has the courage of 
showing himself such as he is, must, if he be not totally depraved, 
become such as he ought to be." It was probably in compliance with his 
growing sense of moral duty, that he married at last the woman he had 
io long been living with, when she was forty-seven years of age, and, 
as he himself acknowledges, was not possessed of any attractions of 
either mind or person, having nothing to recommend her except her 
attention to him, especially in his frequent fits of illness or despond- 
ency. He seems also to have bitterly repented, in the latter years 
of his life, having in his youth sent his illegitimate children to the 
foundling hospital. 

Rousseau's next work was the ' Emile, ou de T Education,' which 
appeared in 1762. It contains many excellent precepts, especially in 
the first part, although, as a whole system, it may be considered as 
impracticable, at least in any state of society which has yet been formed 
upon the earth. It was remarked at the time, that the author, after 
having brought up his Emile to manhood, ought to create a new world 
for him to live in. Rousseau himself seems to have been of this opi- 
nion, for when a Mr. Angar introduced to him his son^ whom he said 
he had educated according to the principles of the Emile, Rousseau 
quickly replied, " So much the worse for you, and for your son too.*' 
The ' Emile,' however, introduced some beneficial changes in the early 
treatment of children. It discredited the absurd practice of swaddling 
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which he renounced his rights of citizenship. He next wrote the 
'* Lettres de la Montagne/* which is a series of severe strictures on 
the political government and church of Geneva. It is curious as 
a sketch of the old institutions of that republic, written by one of 
its own citizens. This work increased the existing irritation against 
its author, a feeling which spread even to the villagers of Motiers, who 
are said to have annoyed their eccentric visiter in various ways. 
Rousseau, however, is suspected of having greatly magnified, if not 
invented, some of the acts of aggression of which he complains. He 
spoke of them as amounting to a regular conspiracy against his person, 
and removed his abode to the little island of St. Pierre, on the lake of 
Bienne. Thence, after a time, as if to court notice, he wrote a letter 
to the Senate of Berne, requesting permission to remain on the island* 
For answer he received an order to quit the territory of the canton in 
twenty-four hours. At the invitation of his former friend Marshal 
Keith, he meditated a visit to Berlin. But the advice of some friends 
in Paris induced him to change his mind, and accept the friendly offer 
of our historian Hume, who was anxious to procure for him a safe 
asylum in England, where he might quietly attend to his studies and 
live in peace. Rousseau arrived in London in January, 1766 ; and in 
the following March, went to his intended home at Wootton in Derby- 
shire. Knowing the man he had to deal with, Hume, with the real 
kindness of character which he possessed, had sought by every means 
to avoid shocking the irritable delicacy or vanity of his protege : and 
the residence which he procured for him in the house of a man of 
fortune^ Mr. Davenport, is said to have been unexceptionable. But 
before long he quarrelled with both Hume and Davenport, left 
Wootton abruptly, and returned to France. The ostensible cause 
of all this was the publication of a letter in the newspapers, bearing 
the King of Prussia's name, and reflecting severely upon Rous- 
seau's weaknesses and eccentricities. Rousseau accused Hume, or 
some of his friends, of having written it. Hume protested in vain 
that he knew nothing of the matter. At last Horace Walpole acknow- 
ledged himself to be the author. Rousseau, however, would not be 
pacified, and attributed to Hume the blackest . designs against him. 
The correspondence that passed between the parties on the subject is 
curious, and is given in the complete editions of our author's works. 
He afterwards seemed to say that during his residence in England he 
had been subject to fits of insanity. 

Returning to Frapce, Rousseau led an unsettled life, with frequent 
changes in his place of residence, until June, 1770. He then returned 
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mentioned this to the Marquis de Girardin, who immediately offered 
Rousseau a permanent habitation at his chateau of Ermenonville, 
near Chantilly. Rousseau accepted the proposal, and chose for Iiis 
residence a detached cottage near the family mansion. He removed to 
it inMayyl778» and appeared more calm and contented in liis new abode. 
He was fond of botany, and used to take long walks in quest of flowers 
with one of M. de Girardin's sons. On July 1st he went out as usual, 
but returned home fatigued and ill : he however slept quietly that night. 
Next morning he rose early according to his custom, and went out to 
see the sun rise ; he came back to breakfast, after which he went to his 
room to dress, as he intended to pay a visit to Madame de Girardin. 
His wife happening to enter his room shortly after, found him 
sitting with his elbow leaning on a chest of drawers. He said he 
was very ill, and complained of cold shivering andofviolentpainin his 
head. Madame de Girardin being informed of this, came at once 
to visit him ; but Rousseau, thanking her for all her kindness to 
him, begged of her to return home and leave him alone for the present. 
He then having requested his wife to sit by him, begged her forgive- 
ness for any pain or displeasure of which he might have been the cause, 
and said that his end was approaching, that he died in peace, as he never 
had intended or wished evil to any human being, and that he hoped in 
the mercy of God. He begged that M. de Girardin would allow him to 
be buried in his park. He gave directions to his vrife about his papers, 
and requested her particularly to have his body opened, that the caufe 
of his death might be ascertained. He then asked her to open the win- 
dow, " that he might once more behold the beautiful green of the fields." 
'* How pure and beautiful is the sky ! " he then observed, '* there 
is not a cloud. I trust the Almighty will receive me there above." 
In so saying, he fell on his face to the floor, and on raising him, life 
was found to be extinct. On opening the body, a considerable quan- 
tity of serum was found between the brain and its integuments. His 
sudden death was attributed by many persons to suicide : but there 
is no direct evidence of which we know to prove this. On the other 
side there is the positive assertion of the physician who examined the 
body, that his death was natural. Rousseau was buried in an island 
shaded by poplars, on the little lake of the park of Ermenouville. A 
plain marble monument was raised to his memory. 

The first part of his ' Confessions/ which he had begun to write 
while at Wootton, was published in 1781. He had himself fixed the 
year 1800 for the publication of the second part, judging that, by that 
time, the persons mentioned in the work would be dead ; but, through 
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John HA^HisoN.was JwrQ.in.May, 1693, at Foulby, in Yorkshire. 
His father, who. was a joiner, trained him from an early age to the 
same business; but be soon began to study machinery. He. turned 
his attention to &e mechanlstn of clocks; and, to obviate the irregu- 
larities produced, in. their, rate of going by variations of temperature/ be 
inrente4the.metbod. of compensation, employed in what is now called 
the jTtdirm.penduluni, before the year 1720. This contrivance con- 
sisted in 'constructing a pendulum with, bars of different .metals, 
having different, rates of expansion so as to.correct .each!otb'er: it 
is described in all popular treatises on physics. By this means it 
is stated 'that he had. before the year above-raentioned, constructed 
two clocks jrhich agreed with each other within a second a month, 
and ona-.of .which did not vary, on the whole, more than a minute 
in ten years.* . . . . , , . 

This success induced. him to turn his attention to watches, or rather 
to time-Iteepers for naval purposes. It would be impossible, without 
the help of plates to render intelli^ble the rise and progress of his 
methods, for which we must refer the reader to treatises on Horology. 
His first instrument was tried upon the Humber, in rough weather, 
and succeeded so well that he was recommended to carry it to London, 
for the inspection of the Commissioners of Longitude. 

The question of the discovery of the longitude had been considered of 
national imfwrtance since the year 1714, when an Act was passed offer* 
ing 10,000i, 15,000/., and 20,000/. for any method of discovering the 
longitude within 60, 40, or 30 miles respectively. In 1735 Harrison 

* Polke'B Addrett to the Royal Societj, Nov. 30, 1749. 
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no method of finding the longitude except that of lunar observations. 
An account of the subsequent proceedings, of which the following 
is an abstract, was printed in self-defence by the Commissioners : — 

May 28, 1765, Mr. Harrison's son informs the Commissioners 
that he is ready to deliver the drawings and explanations, and expects 
a certificate that he is entitled to receive the first moiety of the 
reward. The Commissioners are unanimously of opinion that verbal 
explanations and experiments, in the presence of such persons as they 
may appoint, will be necessary. May 30, Mr. Harrison attends in 
person, and consents to the additional explanation ; and certain men 
of science, as well as watchmakers, are instructed to receive them. 
June 13, Mr. Harrison, being present, is informed that the Board is 
ready to fix a time to proceed, on which he denies ever having given his 
assent, and refers to a letter which he had delivered at the last meet- 
ing. The letter had not, says the Commissioners' Minute, been deli- 
vered, but had been left upon the table, unnoticed by any one. It was to 
the effect that Harrison was willing to give further verbal explanation, 
but requires to know to whom it must be given; " for," says he, " I 
will never attempt to explain it to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, 
and who they may appoint ; nor will I ever come under the directions 
of men of theory." He further refuses to make any experimental 
exhibition, and ends by complaining of the usage he has received. He 
was then told by the Board that he would only be asked for experiments 
in cases where there were operations which could not be fully ex- 
plained by words, such, for instance, as the tempering of the springs ; 
on which he left the Board abruptly, declaring, " that he never would 
consent to it, as long as he had a drop of English blood in his body." 
The Commissioners thereupon declined further dealing with him. 

The reason of the above absurd conduct we suspect to have been, 
that Harrison desired, in addition to the large reward claimed by him, 
to have a monopoly of the manufacture of his watches, such as would 
have necessarily been created for his benefit, had he been allowed to keep 
his actual methods of working a secret. For he offered, upon receiv- 
ing the reward, ** to employ a sufficient number of hands, so as with 
all possible speed to furnish his Majesty's navy, &c. &c., not doubting 
but the public will consider the charge of the outset of the undertaking." 
We quote here from the Biographia Britannica, in the last volume of 
which, published in 1766, is an account of him, from materials avowedly 
furnished by himself, and plainly written by a partisan. It is the only 
instance we can find in which a memoir of a living person has been 
inserted in that work. 
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MiCHiL. SMgnenr, or Lordi of Montaigne, a feudal estate in the 
prorinc* of Ferigord, near the river Dordogne, was born February 
S8, 1533, of A family said to have been originally from Eoglaud. He 
was a younger son; but, by the death of his elder brother, inherited 
the estate, by the title of which he is known. His father, a blunt 
feudal noble,, who had served in the wars of Francis I., placed him out 
at nurse in a village of his domain, and directed that he should be 
treated in the same manner as the children of the peasants. As soon 
as he could speak, he was placed under the care of a German tutor, 
selected for his ignorance of the French, and intimate acquaintance 
with the Greek and hatia: Ifinguages. All Montaigne's intercourse 
with his preceptor was carried'on in Ijatin ; and even his parents made 
a rule never to address him except in that language, of which they 
picked up a sufficient number of words for common purposes. The 
attendants were enjoined to fdlow the same practice. " They all 
became latinized," says Montaigne himself, "and even the villagers 
around learnt words in that language, some of which took root in the 
country, and became of common use among the people." Thus, 
without any formal course of scholastic teaching, Montaigne spoke 
Latin long before he could speak French, which he was afterwards 
obliged to learn as if it had been a foreign language. When, at 
a mature age, he was writing his Essays, he professed to be stilt 
ignorant of grammar, having learnt various languages by practice, and 
not knowing yet the meaning of adjective, conjunctive, or ablative. 
(Essais, b. i. c. 48.) This last assertion probably is not to be taken 
strictly to the letter. He studied Greek also by way of pastime, 
rather than as a task. The object of his father was to make him learn 
Vot. V. * 
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the King. He lived in retirement, and took no paii; in public affairs, 
except by exhorting both parties to moderation and mutual charity. 
By this conduct he became, as it generally happens, obnoxious to both 
factions, and he incurred some danger in consequence. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew plunged him into a deep melancholy. He de- 
tested cruelty and the shedding of blood, and in several passages of 
his Essays has animadverted in strong terms upon the atrocities com-: 
mitted against the Protestants. It was about this dismal epoch of 
1572, when, solitude and melancholy urging him to the task, he began 
to write that celebrated work, of which we shall presently speak more 
at length. It was first published in March, 1580; and had great 
success. After some time, Montaigne printed a new edition of it, 
with additions ; but without making any alterations in the part which 
had appeared before. The popularity of the book was such that in a 
£^w years there was hardly a man of education in France who had not 
a copy of it. 

Soon after the first publication of his Essays, Montaigne under- 
took a journey for the sake of his health. He went to Germany, 
Switzerland, and, lastly, to Italy. He visited several bathing- places, 
among others, Baden, and the baths of Lucca in Tuscany. He pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he was well received by several Cardinals 
and other persons of distinction, and was introduced to Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. Montaigne was delighted with Rome ; he found himself 
at home among those localities and monuments which were connected 
with his earliest studies, and with the first impressions of his child- 
hood. His remarks on what he saw in the course of his journey are 
those of a man of penetration, sincere and plain spoken, and written 
in his peculiar antique style. His MS. journal, after lying forgotten 
for nearly two centuries, was discovered in an old chest in the chateau 
of his family, and published in 1775, by M. de Querlon, under the 
following title, * Journal du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Italic, 
par la Suisse et I'Allemagne, en 1580-1.' It is one of the earliest 
descriptions of Italy in a mo<lern language. In this journey, Mon- 
taigne received the freedom of the city of Rome, by a special bull of 
the Pope^ which he valued as the proudest distinction of his life. 

While he was abroad, he was elected mayor of Bordeaux by the 
votes of the citizens ; an honour which he would have declined, but 
that the king, Henry III., insisted on his accepting of it. This was 
a mere honorary office, no emolument being attached to it. The 
appointment was for two years ; but Montaigne was re-elected at the 
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Sagesse/ borrowed many thoughts from the Essays, which he held in 
high estimation. Montaigne, by liis will, empowered Charron to aissume 
the coat of arms of his family, as he himself had no male issue. 

Montaigne's health had been declining for some time; he was 
afflicted with gravel and cholic, and he was obstinately resolved 
against consulting physicians. In September, 1592, he fell ill of a 
malignant quinsy, which kept him speechless for three days, during 
which he had recourse to his pen to signify to his wife his last inten- 
tions. He desired that several gentlemen of the neighbourhood should 
be requested to come and take leave of him. When they were 
assembled in his room, a priest said mass, and at the elevation of the 
host, Montaigne half raised himself on his bed^ with his hands joined 
together, and in that attitude expired, September 13, 1 592, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. His body was buried at Bordeaux, in the 
church of the Feuillans, where a monument was erected to him by his 
widow. He left an only daughter, heiress of his property. 

Montaigne's Essays have been the subject of much and very con* 
flicting criticism. If we consider the age and the intellectual condi- 
tion of the country in which the author was born, we must pronounce 
them a very extraordinary work, not so much on account of the 
learning contained in them, as for the philosophical spirit and the 
frank, independent, liberal tone that pervades their pages. Civilization 
and literature were then at a low ebb in France; the language was 
hardly formed, the country was still torn by the rude turbulence, 
and subject to the oppression, of feudal lords and feudal laws; 
and was, moreover, distracted by ignorant fanaticism, by deadly into« 
lerance, and by civil factions, rendered more fierce by religious feuds« 
It is very remarkable that, in a remote province of a country so 
situated, a country gentleman, himself belonging to the feudal aristo* 
cracy, should have composed a work full of moral maxims and pre- 
cepts, conceived in the spirit of the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
and founded, not on the sanctions of revealed religion, but on a sort 
of natural system of ethics, on the beauty of virtue, on the iimate sense 
of justice, on the lessons of history. It is almost more remarkable 
that such a book should have been read with avidity amidst the 
turmoil of factions, the din of civil war, the knell of persecution and 
massacre. 

The morality of the Essays has been called, and justly so, a 
pagan morality : it is not founded on the faith and the hopes of a 
Christian ; and its principles are in many respects widely different 
from those of the Gospel. Scepticism was the bias of Montaigne's 
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rather in the expressions than in the meaning of the author. He 
spoke plainly of things which are not alluded to in a more refined 
state of society, but he did so evidently without mischievous intentions, 
and as a thing of common occurrence in his days. His early fami- 
liarity with the Latin classics probably contributed to this habit. 

Notwithstanding these faults, Montaigne's Essays are justly 
admired for the sound sense, honesty, and beauty which abound in 
them. * The best parts of them (says a French critic) are those 
in which he speaks of the passions and inclinations of men ; as for 
his learning, it is vague, not methodical, and uncertain ; and his 
philosophical maxims are often dangerous.' (Melanges d'Histoire et de 
Litterature,' Rouen, 1699, tom.i. p. 133.) Montaigne combats most 
earnestly all the malignant feelings inherent in man, inhumanity, 
injustice, oppression, uncharitableness ; cruelty he detests, his whole 
nature was averse from it. His chapters on pedantry and on the 
education of children are remarkably good. He throws, at times, 
considerable, light on the state of society and manners in France in 
his time, which may be considered as the last period of feudal power in 
that country. In his chapter on the inequality among men, he speaks 
of the independence of the French nobility, especially in the provinces 
remote from the Court, as Britanny ; where the feudal lords living on 
their estates, surrounded by their vassals, their officers and valejts, 
their household conducted with an almost royal Qcremonial, heai'd of 
the king but once a-year as if he were some distant king or Sultan 
of Persia, and only remembered him on the score of some distant 
relationship, which they hold carefully registered among their ancestral 
documents. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay edited Montaigne's 'Essais' in 1635, 
and dedicated the edition to the Cardinal de Richelieu. She wrote a 
long preface to it, which is a zealous apology for Montaigne and his 
works against the charges of the earlier critics. An edition of the 
'Essais' was published by Pierre Coste, 3 vols. 4to. London, 1724, 
enriched with valuable notes and several letters of Montaigne at the 
end of the third volume. Tlie edition of Paris, 3 vols. .4to. 1725, 
is, in great measure, a reprint of that of Coste, except that the pub- 
lishers have added extracts of the various judgments of the most dis- 
tinguished critical writers concerning the * Essais,' and also two more 
letters of Montaigne's at the end. These additions render this Pans 
edition the most complete. The ex-senator Vernier published iu 
1810, 'Notices et Observations pour faciliter la Lecture des I^ssais 
de Montaigne/ Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. It is a useful commentary. 
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In the retirement of Binfield, Pope laboured successfully to make 
amends for the loss of past time. At fourteen years of age he 
had written with some elegance, and at fifteen had attained some 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, to which he soon added 
French and Italian. In 1704 he began his pastorals, published in 
1709, which introduced him, through Wycherley, to the acquaintance 
of Walsh, who proved a sincere friend to him. That gentleman dis- 
covered at once that Pope's talent lay less in striking out new thoughts 
of his own, than in easy versification, and in improving what he bor- 
rowed from the ancients. Among other useful hints, he pointed out 
that we had several great poets, but that none of them were correct ; 
he therefore admonished him to make that merit his own. The advice 
was gratefully received ; and Pope's correspondence shows that it was 
carefully followed. His melodious numbers, so marked a feature of 
his style, were in a great measure the result of that suggestion. 

In the same year, 1704, he wrote the first part of his * Windsor 
Forest': the whole was not published till 1713. The fault charged 
on this poem is, that few images are introduced which are not equally 
applicable to any other sylvan scenery. It was dedicated to Lord Lans- 
downe, whom he mentions as one of his earliest acquaintance. To 
those already named, may be added Bolingbroke, Congreve, Garth, 
Swift, Atterbury, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, whose friendship he 
had gained at sixteen or seventeen years of age. Pope, to his credit 
be it set down, cultivated friendships not only with the great, but 
with his brethren among the poets. Wycherley indeed was infected 
with the weakness of the archbishop in * Gil Bias,' touching his own 
compositions, and the young poet was imprudeqtiy caustic in his cri- 
ticism on the old one. Their correspondence was consequently dropped; 
and though renewed through the mediation of a common friend, it was 
with no revival of cordiality. But in 1728, some time after Wycher- 
ley's death, his poems were republished; and in the following year 
Pope printed several letters which had passed between them, in vin- 
dication of Wycherley's fame as a poet, in answer to certain misrepre- 
sentations prefixed to that edition. This quarrel was a trying affair in 
the outset of Pope's career, and his conduct had been above his years ; 
but young as he was, his talents were now beginning to ripen. His 
example confirms the truth of Lord Bacon's remark, that personal 
deformity acts as a spur to that improvement of the mind, which is 
most likely to rescue him who is curtailed of his due proportion from 
a sense of degradation. 

To this early period of Pope's life belong the * Messiah,' the * Ode 
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for St. Cecilia's Day,' * Verses to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady/ and other of Pope's minor pieces, which were collected and 
published in a small 8vo. volume in 1720. It is stated in a note to 
Dr. Johnson's Life, that Pope himself was the object of the passion 
commemorated in the last-mentioned poem. The date of that most 
brilliant composition, * Eloisa to Abelard,' is uncertain. The ' Essay 
on Criticism ' was written in 1709, " A work," says Johnson, " which 
displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, such 
acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and 
modern learning, as are not often attained by the maturest age and 
longest experience." Pope's fame was carried to its height by the 
* Rape of the Lock.' That poem originated in an impertinence offered 
by Lord Petre to Mrs. Arabella Fermor, which led to a quarrel between 
their respective families. Both parties were among Pope's acquaint- 
ance, and this lively piece was written to produce a reconciliaticHi, in 
which it succeeded. The universal applause given to the first sketch 
induced the author to enrich it i^inth the machinery of the Sylphs. 
In that new dress the two cantos, extended to five, c^me out in 1712, 
accompanied by a letter to Mrs. Arabella Fermor, to whom he after- 
wards addressed another after her marriage, in the spruce and courtly 
style of Voiture. A sentence or two may be quoted as a sample of 
the poet's epistolary manner. " Madam, you are sensible, by this time, 
how much the tenderness of one man of merit is to be preferred to the 
addresses of a thousand ; and by this time, the gentleman you have 
made choice of is sensible how great is the joy of having all those 
charms and good qualities which have pleased so many, now applied to 
please one only. ... It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has 
the title of being a wit should say something more polite upon this 
occasion ; but I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity, than a 
celebrator of your beauty. ... I hope you will think it but just that 
a man, who will certainly be spoken of as your admirer after he is 
dead, may have the happiness, while he is living, to be esteemed. 
Yours, &c." This letter is sometimes annexed to the poem, and not 
injudiciously, as it completes the >vinding-up in the happy marriage 
of the heroine. In the same year he published his * Temple of Fame,' 
which, according to his habitual caution, he had kept two years in his 
study. It appears from one of his letters, that at that time he had 
made some progress in translating the Iliad : in 1713, he circulated 
proposals for publishing his translation by subscription. He had been 
pressed to this undertaking some time before by several of his friends^ 
and was now encouraged in the design by others. The publication of 
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the first four books, in 1715, gave general satisfaction; and so mate- 
rially improved the author's finances, that he resolved to come nearer 
to his friends in the capital. With that view, the small estate at Bin- 
field was sold, and he purchased a house at Twickenham, whither he 
removed with his father and mother before the end of the year 1715. 
While employed in the decoration of his seat, he could not forbear 
doubling his pleasures by boasting of it in his communications with his 
fiiends. In a letter to Mr. Blount he says, in his customary tone of 
gallantry, '* The young ladies may be assured that I make nothing new 
in my gardens, without wishing to see them print their fairy steps in 
every corner of them. . . . You'll think I have been very poetical in 
this description, but it is pretty nearly the truth." Tliis letter was 
written in 1725. Warburton tells us that the improvement of his 
celebrated grotto was the favourite amusement of his declining years : 
not long before his death, by enlarging and ornamenting it with ores 
and minerals of the richest and rarest kind, he had made it a most 
elegant and romantic retirement. But modern taste will scarcely con- 
firm the reverend editor's assertion, that " the beauty of his poetic 
genius, in the disposition and ornaments of those romantic materials, 
appeared to as much advantage as in any of his best-contrived poems." 
Pope's father survived his removal to Twickenham only two years. 
The old gentleman had sometimes recommended to his son the study 
of medicine, as the best method of increasing his scanty patrimony. 
Neglect of pecuniary considerations was not among Pope's weak- 
nesses : he did not indeed engage in the medical profession ; but he 
took other opportunities of pushing his fortune. With this view, he 
published an edition of his collected poems in 1717; a proceeding as 
much suggested by profit as by fame. In the like disposition, he under- 
took a new edition of Shakspeare, which was published in 1721. The 
execution of it proved the editor's unfitness for the task which he had 
undertaken. Immediately after the completion of the Iliad, in 1720, 
Pope engaged, for a considerable sum, to undertake the Odyssey. Only 
twelve books, however, of the translation proceeded from his own pen : 
the rest were done by Broome and Fenton under his direction. The 
work was completed in 1725. The following year was employed, in 
concert with Swift and Arbuthnot, in the publication of miscellanies, 
of which the most remarkable is the celebrated * History of Martinus 
Scriblerus.* About this time, as he was returning home one day in 
Lord Bolingbroke's chariot, it was overturned on Chase Bridge, near 
Tnickenham, and thrown with the horses into the river. The glasses 
being up, Pope was nearly drowned, and was extricated with difficulty 
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lington, did no good to tlie author's character, iu consequence of the 
violent attack supposed to be made on the Duke of Chandos, a bene- 
ficent and esteemed nobleman, under the name of Timon. Pope loudly 
asserted that in drawing Timon's character he had not the Duke in 
view : but his denials have not obtained credence ; and he has thus in- 
curred the charge of equivocation and falsehood, without exculpating 
himself from that of ingratitude and wanton insolence. The vexation 
caused by this business was somewhat softened by the rapid and lucrative 
sale of the epistle, which very soon went through the press a third time. 
In a letter to Lord Bolingbroke he says, " Certainly the writer deserved 
more candour, even in those who knew him not, than to promote a 
report, which, in regard to that noble person, was impertinent; in 
regard to me, villainous. I have taken an opportunity of the third 
edition, to declare his belief not only of my innocence, but of their 
malignity ; of the former of which my heart is as conscious as I fear 
some of theirs must be of the latter. His humanity feels a concern 
for the injury done to me, while his greatness of mind can bear with 
indifference the insult offered to himself." He concludes ^vith a threat 
of using real instead of fictitious names in his future works. How 
far he carried that menace into effect will presently be seen. The 
complaints made against the epistle in question by secret enemies pro- 
voked him to write satire, in which he ventured to attack the characters 
of some persons in high life : the affront was of course resented, 
and he retaliated by renewing his invective against them, both in 
prose and verse. In the imitation of the first satire of the second 
book of Horace, he had described Lord Hervey and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague so characteristically, under the names of Lord 
Fanny and Sappho, that those noble personages, besides fighting the 
aggressor with his own weapons, used their interests to his injury, 
not only among the nobility, but with the King and Queen. 
Pope remonstrated most strongly against this last mode of revenge. 
He continued writing satires till the year 1739, when he entertained 
some thoughts of undertaking an epic poem on the pretended colo- 
nization of bur island by the Trojan Brute. A sketch of this project, 
which he never carried into effect, is given in Ruffhead's * Life of 
Pope,' p. 410. 

Pope was an elaborate letter-writer ; and many of bis familiar 
epistles found their way into the world without his privity. Under 
the plea of self-defence he published a correct and genuine collection 
of them in 1737. About this time the weak state of his health 
drew him frequently to Bath. Mr. Allen, a resident in the neighbour- 
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hood, having been pleased with the letters, took occasion to form an 
acquaintanee with the author, which soon ripened into friendship. 
Hence arose Pope's intimacy with Warburton, who tells us that, before 
they knew each other, he had written his * Commentary on the 
Art of Criticism, and on the Essay on Man.' One complaint 
against that essay had rested on its obscurity, of which the author 
had previously been warned by Swift. But this was comparatively 
a slight objection: the philosophic poet was charged with having 
insidiously laid down a scheme of deism. A French translation, 
by the Abbe Resnil, appeared at Paris in 1738, on which a German 
professor, by name Crousaz, animadverted, as a system of ethics 
embodying the doctrine of fatalism. Pope thus acknowledges his 
obligation to Warburton for his defence: " You have made my 
system as clear as I ought to have done, and could not ; you under^ 
stand me as well as I do myself, but you express me better than I 
express myself." The * Essay on Man ' was re-published with the 
Commentary annexed in 1740; and at the instance of Warburton, a 
fourth book was added to the ' Dunciad,' and printed separately in 1742. 
In the course of the following year the whole poem of the * Dunciad ' 
was published together, as a specimen of a more correct edition of 
Pope's works, which the author had then resolved to give to the world ; 
but he did not live to complete it. He had through life been subject 
to an habitual headache inherited from his mother, and this was now 
greatly increased, with the addition of dropsical symptoms. He died 
on the 30th of May, 1744, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Pursuant 
to his own request, his body was laid in the same vault with those of 
his parents, to whose memory he had erected a monument, with an 
inscription written by himself, immediately on their respective deaths. 
To this, in conformity ^nth his will, the simple words, ** Et sibi," with 
the date of his death, were added. He bequeathed to Warburton the 
property of such of his works already printed as he had written, or 
should write, commentaries upon, provided they had not been otherwise 
disposed of or alienated ; with this condition, that they were to be 
published without future alterations. After he had made his will, he 
wrote a letter to this legatee, announcing his legacy, and saying, " I 
own the late encroachments upon my constitution make me willing to 
see the end of all further care about me, or my works. I would rest 
for the one in a full resignation of my being to be disposed of by the 
Father of all mercy ; and for the other (though indeed a trifle, yet a 
trifle n)ay be some example), I would commit them to the candour of 
a sensible and reflecting judge, rather than to the malice of every short- 
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sighted and malevolent critic, or inadvertent and censorious reader. 
And no hand can set them in so good a light, or |o well can turn 
their best side to the day, as your own." In discharge of his trust, 
Warburton put forth a complete edition of all Pope's works in 1751 ; 
and, according to his own persuasion, executed it conformably to 
the presumed wishes of the author. In point of elegance, allowing 
for the state of typography at the time, no objection could be made, 
nor could the poet's orders have been more faithfully obeyed, in 
forming the various pieces into a collection. But some of War- 
burton's remarks are in a less friendly tone than might have been 
expected ; and if not absolutely injurious to his memory, are such as 
leave Pope's moral character in a measure open to attack. Many cir- 
cumstances are related in the large biographies of Pope, which our 
inclination would as little allow us as our limits to detail. Some of 
them would not compensate in desirable information for the tedious- 
ness of the narrative : others relate to defunct controversies. To the 
latter of these classes may be referred Pope's quarrel with- Colley 
Gibber, which loaded the press with vulgar indecency on both sides ; 
also, Bolingbroke's charge of treachery brought against Pope in an 
advertisement prefixed to a tract published by his lordship in 1749, 
five years after the accused could no longer answer his accuser. 

We shall not devote any part of our confined space to an examina- 
tion of the faults and weaknesses of this eminent man : they have 
been fully dwelt on in works of easy access. Some apology for many 
of them may be found in his bodily infirmities, deformed frame, and 
extreme debility of constitution. Pope's person, character, and writings 
are treated of at large by Dr. Warton, in his * Essay.' Ruff- 
head's ^ Life of Pope ' contains much curious and entertaining matter. 
Dr. Johnson's examination of Pope's works is among the most 
elaborate and best pieces of criticism in his * Lives of tjie Poets.' We 
cannot better conclude than with his description of Pope's appearance, 
and summing up of his poetical character. '* The person of Pope is 
well known not to have been formed by the nicest mode|. He has, in his 
account of the ' Little Club,' compared himself to ^ spider, and by 
another is described as protuberant before and behind. He is said 
to have been beautiful in his infancy : but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and, as bodies of a tender frame are 
easily distorted, his deformity was probably in part the effect of his 
application. His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a level 
with common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face 
was not displeasing, and his eyes animated and vivid." . . . '' It is 



BUrely superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked, 
whether Pope was a poet, otherwise than by asking, in return, if 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe 
poetry by a deflnition mil only show the narrowness of the definer, 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. 
Let us look round upon the present time, and back upon the past; 
let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath 
of poetry; let their productions be examined, and their claims stated, 
and the pretensions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had he given 
the world only his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the Iliad were to class his successors, he would 
assign a very high place to his translator, without requiring any other 
evidence of genius." With respect to the translation of the Iliad, it 
is fair to give Pope the benefit of Dr. Johnson's praise. But we are 
justified by the consentient voice of almost all scholars, in condemning 
it as an unfaithful and meretricious version, composed in a spirit 
totally diiferent from that of Homer, and bearing no resemblance to 
his manner. 

Our engraving is from a copy of the original picture by Hudson, 
made by T. Uwins, A.R.A. 
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The history of Bolivar is that of the revolutions in Columbia and 
Peru. Nothing remarkable is related of his early life ; and with 
respect to his personal merits as a soldier and statesman, he has shared 
the common lot of eminent men, in being extravagantly praised and 
violently censured. He has been contpared to Ceesar and Napoleon 
OQ the one hand ; and he has been accused of frivolity, incompetency, 
and even cowardice, on the other. The time for forming a dispas- 
sionate opinion of bis character is not yet arrived. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a short sketch of the establishment of inde- 
pendence on the Spanish Main, so far as Bolivar was concerned in it; 
premising that we merely follow the course of history in giving him 
the credit of those measures which were carried into execution under 
his authority and ostensible guidance. 

SimtMi Bolivar was born in the city of Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, on the S4th or 25th of July, 1783. In early childhood 
he lost both liis parents, who were of noble family, and possessed of 
large estates. At the age of fourteen or sixteen, he was sent to Spain 
for education. His habits are said to have been dissipated ; but he 
pud some attention to the study of jurisprudence. After visiting 
Italy and France, he returned to Madrid, married, and in 1809 re- 
turned to reside on his estates near Caracas. It is positively asserted, 
and as positively denied, that Bolivar had an active share in the deci- 
sive movement at Caracas, April 19, 1810, when tlie Spanish autho- 
rities were deposed. A congress was summoned, which met March 
2, 1811. Bolivar received a colonel's commission, and was sent to 
claim the protection of Great Britain. The date of his return to 
South America we do Dot iind : but he is said to have been concerned 
in the first military operations of the patriots ; and in September, 1811, 
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he was appointed governor of the st^ng sea-port of Puerto Cabello. 
In March, 1812, a violent earthquake took place. The clergy 
succeeded in producing a considerable reaction in favour of royalist 
principles, by representing this calamity to be a manifestation of God's 
wrath against revolution. Mouteverde, the royal general, then ad- 
vanced, and met witli rapid success. The strong hold of Puerto 
Cabello, the chief depot of the patriots, was wrested from Bolivar by 
an insurrection of the prisoners confined in it; the patriot army 
became dispirited; and General Miranda, under the sanction of 
congress, concluded a treaty, July 26, 1812, by which an amnesty 
was concluded, and the province of Venezuela returned under the 
dominion of Sptiin. Miranda was subsequently arrested on a futile 
charge of treachery to the patriot cause, and delivered to the 
Spaniards, who kept him in prison to the day of his death. In this 
unjustifiable transaction, Bolivar had a principal share. 

Bolivar retired for a short time to his estate ; but he soon became 
uneasy at the frequency of arrests, and obtained a passport to quit the 
country. He retired to Cura^oa. In the following September, his 
active temper led him to seek employment in the patriot army of New 
Granada, which had declared itself independent in 1811, and still 
held out, with better fortune than Venezuela. He obtained a trifling 
command, not such as to satisfy his ambition ; and on his own respon- 
sibility, he undertook an expedition against the Spaniards on the east 
bank of the river Magdalena, in which he succeeded; clearing the 
country of Spanish jx^sts from Monipox, on the above named river, to 
tlie tow 11 ot Ocaiia, on the lVc»ntier of Caracas. This exploit attracted 
]»uMic notice. He conceived the bold j)lan of invading Venezuela 
with his small forces, and the congress of New Granada consented to 
his niakini: tiie attempt, and raised him to the rank of brigadier. He 
crossed the frontier with little more than 500 men ; but the country 
rose in arms to second him ; and after several encraii^ements, in which 
the patriots were successful, he defeated iMonteverde in person at the 
battle o{ Lastoguanes, and, tiually, entered Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, in triumph, August 4, 1813. 

At this time no regular government could be said to exist ; but a 
convention of the chief civil and military functionaries, held at Caracas, 
Januarv -, 1S14, conferred on Bolivar the title of liberator of Vene- 
zuela, and invested him with the office of Dictator, and the supreme 
control over both branches of the executive. But these successes were 
followed by a rapid reverse; and before the end of the year, he was 
beaten out of A'enezuela, and obliged to return to New Granada. 
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That country was harassed by the contests of numerous and discor- 
dant parties. Bolivar was received with respect by the congress ; and 
was entrusted with the task of compelling the dissentient province of 
Santa Fe de Bogota, afterwards named Cundinamarca, to accede to 
the union of the other provinces. He marched against the city of 
Bogotd in December, at the head of 2000 men. It was not in a con- 
dition to resist, and capitulated, after the suburbs had been taken by 
storm. It will afford an instance of the difficulty of getting at the real 
character of Bolivar, to say, that we find it stated in one account that 
his behaviour at Bogota received not only the thanks of Congress, but 
the approbation of the citizens ; while another author asserts, that not- 
withstanding the capitulation, and in spite of the most urgent remon- 
strances, he permitted the pillage of part of the city for the space of 
forty-eight hours. He was then appointed to act against the strong 
town of Santa Martha, which commands the mouth of the river Mag- 
dalena. Unfortunately, private enmity between himself and Castillo, 
the governor of Carthagena, led to dissensions which ended in the in- 
vestment of Carthagena, instead of Santa Martha, by Bolivar. During 
this civil strife, which led to consequences most injurious to the patriot 
cause. General Morillo arrived from Spain, now enabled by the peace 
of 1814 to act with more vigour against her revolted colonies; and 
Bolivar gave up his command, on the pretext that the harmony and 
advantage of the ai-my required it, and embarked for Jamaica, May 10, 
1815. During his abode at Kingston, he narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation at the hands of a Spaniard, who stabbed to the heart a person 
who chanced to occupy the bed in which Bolivar usually slept. From 
Jamaica, he went to Hayti, where, with the help of the president Petion, 
and in conjunction with a French officer. Commodore Brion, he drew 
together a force, with which he again raised the standard of inde- 
pendence in the province of Cumana, in May, 1816: but he was soon 
driven out of the country, and returned to Hayti, whence, in December, 
he again sailed to the island of Margarita, and he issued a proclama- 
tion convoking a congress of the representatives of Venezuela. He 
then repaired to Barcelona, and organised a provisional government. 
During the years 1817 and 1818, the struggle was obstinate; but the 
patriot cause on the whole gained a decided advantage. In February 
1819, Bolivar summoned a congress at Angostura, on the river 
Orinoco, and resigned his authority into its hands. The assembly 
howevei*, continued to him the executive power, with the title of 
Provisional President of Venezuela, until the expulsion of the enemy 
should • afford a prospect of more settled times. 
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Bolivar rejoined the amiy in March^ and soon after conducted his 
forces to join the patriots in New Granada. Two battles^ on the 1st 
and 23d of July^ were fought to the advantage of the patriots, whose 
cause obtained a final triumph in the decisive victory won August 7, 
at Bojaca. Bolivar advanced at once to Bogota, where he was en- 
thusiastically welcomed ; and within a short time, eleven provinces of 
New Granada announced their adhesion to the cause of independence. 
He summoned a congress, by which he was appointed President, and 
Captain- general of the Republic. Meanwhile a party, jealous of his 
intentions, had obtained the ascendancy in the Venezuela Congress 
held at Angostura ; and Bolivar, fearful of being supplanted, quitted 
the scene of war with his best troops and marched to Angostura. 
His presence, with such a force, turned the scale in favour of the 
party attached to his interest. It was determined to summon a general 
convention from the independent provinces of Venezuela and Granada; 
and December 17, 1819, the celebrated decree was passed by which 
the two states were united, and entitled the Republic of Columbia. 
Bolivar was appointed President. 

Strengthened by union, the patriots took the field in greater force 
than they had hitherto been able to raise. The course of war during 
1820 was on the whole favourable to them. In November, an 
armistice for six months was concluded. Soon after the renewal of 
hostilities, an important victory was gained by the Columbian troops 
under Bolivar, at Carabobo, not far from the city of Valencia, June 
81, 1821, which may be regarded as having closed the war in Vene- 
suela. Before the end of the year, Columbia was nearly cleared of 
Spanish troops, with the exception of the province of Quito; and 
time was found to attend to the establishment of civil order. The con- 
stitution of the short-lived Columbian Republic was adopted, August 
20, 1821, and Bolivar was appointed First Constitutional President. 

The war was then directed against the Spaniards in the south. In 
January, 1822, Bolivar himself conducted operations in the province 
of Pasto, lying to the north of Quito, while General Sucre, who had 
been sent previously to assist the cause of independence in Guayaquil, 
after liberating the southern provinces of Loxa and Cuenca, advanced 
northwards, and secured independence to the province of Quito by the 
decisive victory of Pichincha, May 24, 1822. But though this por- 
tion of Columbia was now cleared of enemies, there could be no secu- 
rity to the frontier provinces while the Spaniards held Peru ; and it 
was therefore determined to send assistance to the patriots in that 
country. Bolivar landed at Lima, September 1, 1823^ and waa 
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iovested witti supreme power as Dictator of Peru. It waa uot until 
the end of 1835, lionever, that the war of independence was finished ; 
and the honour of this, in a military point of view, belongs rather to 
Sucre than to Bolivar. 

On the establishment of a separate republic in 1823, in the province 
called by the Spaniards Upper Peru, the new state paid a high compli- 
ment to the Liberator, by assuming the name of Bolivia, and request- 
ing him to draw up a constitution for its adoption. In compliance 
with the wish thus expressed, he presented to the constituent congress 
in May. I8'26, the celebrated Bolivian Code; for an account of which 
we must refer to the ' Encyclopiedia Americana,' or tlie appendix to 
the ' Memoirs of General Miller.' This forms a remarkable era in 
Bolivar's life; for, out of the institutions of this code, arose the first 
suspicions that the Liberator was at heart indisposed to republican insti- 
tutions. It was however adopted ; and Sucre was appointed President. 
Meanwhile, though the deliverance of Peru was completed, Bolivar 
showed no intention of leading home the Columbian troops. A con- 
gress summoned at Lima, in February, 1825, continued to him, for 
BHotber year, the dictatorial power which he had received on his first 
entrance into the country. A second congress, held in 1835, adopted 
the same course, adding a recommendation that he should consult the 
provinces as to the form of government which it might be desirable to 
establish. The result was, that the Bolivian Code was declared to be 
adopted by Peru, and Bolivar himself was nominated President. 

During the Liberator's long absence in the south, the Dorthern 
provinces of Columbia became involved in civil confusion. The Vice- 
president, General Santander, was a man of firmness and ability; but 
the newly-formed government wanted consistency, and that habitual 
respect which is paid to long recognised authority. In April, 1826, 
General Paex, who commanded in Venezuela, being sunmioned before 
the senate of Columbia to answer certain charges, refused obedience, 
trusting to the devoted attachment of the troops under his command : 
end to this private act of rebellion, something of a national character 
was given, by the accession of many in Venezuela, who disapproved 
of the uuion with New Granada, or distrusted the intentions of those 
who held tlie reins of power. At the same time, the southern depart- 
ments, which bad formerly composed the presidency of Quito, dis- 
played a strong inclination to adopt the Boliviim Code. Bolivar has 
not escaped the suspicion of having fomented these troubles, with a 
view to convince all parties that tranquillity could only be secured by 
Btrengtheniog the executive, by appointing him Dictator of the Colum- 
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reason for believing that he was no less willing to accept supreme 
power than his friends were disposed to invest him with it> as the only 
remedy for existing evils. The majority of the convention, however, 
were suspicious of the President's intentions. Finding themselves in 
a minority, his friends vacated their seats in the assembly, which 
being thus reduced below the number necessary to give validity to its 
proceedings, became virtually extinct. 

In this state of things, a meeting was convened at Bogota, June 13, 
of the principal civil and military residents, at which resolutions were 
passed investing Bolivar with the most extensive powers as Supreme 
Chief of Columbia. He himself was not present, but in the near 
neighbourhood; and on receiving intimation of these resolutions, he 
made a solemn entry into Bogota, June 20, and assumed the powers 
thus gratuitously bestowed upon him, not, it is to be observed, by the 
act of the convention, or of any body authorised to interfere in any 
way with the existing constitution. Great dissatisfaction was felt by 
those who were not attached to the party of Bolivar; and in the fol- 
lowing September, a conspiracy was organised in the garrison of 
Bogota, to which the President's life had nearly fallen a sacrifice. It 
was quelled however. General Santander, the Vice-president, was 
accused of being concerned in it, and was banished from Columbia. 
Partial insurrections subsequently broke out in various places. To- 
wards the close of 1829, the disconteut which had formerly appeared 
in Venezuela, manifested itself more decidedly. Paez put himself at 
the head of the dissatisfied paily ; and in a very short time, the whole 
province raised the standard of independence, and expressed its de- 
termination to be merged no longer in the Columbian Republic. In 
the midst of these tumults, Bolivar resolved at length to retire from 
the eminent station in which he had been the cause of so much offence. 
He had issued a proclamation, December 24, 1828, summoning a con-^ 
vention in January, 1830, to frame a new permanent constitution for 
Columbia. It met at the appointed time. Bolivar, in opening the 
deliberations, expressed his determination not to accept again the chief 
magistracy of the state ; but, as he had said the same thing in equally 
strong terms before, nobody paid much attention to the declaration. 
This time, however, he adhered to it. Besides the labour of making 
a new constitution, the convention had to discuss the difficult question 
of the secession of Venezuela : nor was this all, for as that district 
had separated itself from the Columbian Republic, in a great degree 
owing to its distrust of Bolivar, so the southern provinces refused to 
acknowledge the new constitution unless he were placed at its head. 




In the history of trade there is nothing so remarkable as the rapid 
and immense increase of the British cotton manufacture during the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century. Two nearly contempora- 
neous discoveries concurred to produce that increase : the invention of 
machinery for spinning ; and the improvement^ we might almost say 
completion^ of the steam-engine by James Watt. To his eminent 
merits we have borne our testimony in the first volume of this work ; 
and scarcely less important, though less imposing, have been the 
services of the ingenious men who contrived to spin thread without 
the use of the human hand. We do not hesitate to take Arkwright as 
the representative of those who wrought this great revolution in our 
manufacturing system, for though recent evidence has refuted his claim 
to the invention, properly speaking, of spinning by machinery, he 
was the first person who rendered that invention profitable. 

By the year 1760, the manufacture of cotton goods, which had been 
increasing slowly from the beginning of the century, had attained con- 
siderable importance. In 1764, the declared value of British cotton 
goods exported was upwards of 200,000/., having increased tenfold 
within forty or fifty years. At this period the demand for them ex- 
ceeded the supply, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient quantity of yam for weaving. The one-thread spinning-wheel, 
now nearly banished from our cottages, was then the sole source from 
which spun-yarn could be obtained ; and the trades of spinning and 
weaving were commonly united in a humble manner — the man wove, 
while his wife and daughters spun. If this domestic supply was 
insufficient, the weaver had often to waste time and labour in collecting 
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materials for bis daily work. Mr. Guest states, that " it was no un- 
oommon thing for a weaver to walk three or four miles in a morning, 
and call on five or six spinners, before he could collect weft to serve 
him for the remainder of the day ; and when he wished to weave a 
piece in a shorter time tban usual, a new ribbon or a gown was 
necessary to quicken the exertions of the spinner." This check ex- 
isting on the industry of the weaver, it is no wonder that mechanical 
ingenuity was tasked to invent a quicker way of spinning. The 
principle of the first plan by which this was eflfected may be easily 
explained. Suppose a ribbon placed between two horizontal cylinders 
which are in contact with each other ; if the cylinders are made to 
revolve, it is evident that they will draw the ribbon onwards in the 
direction of their motion. Again, if the foremost end of it be pre- 
sented to a second pair of similar revolving cylinders, it will be drawn 
through these also. If lx)th pairs revolve with exactly the same 
Telocity, it will pass through them unaltered ; but If the second pair 
revolve with greater velocity than the first, there \rill be a certain 
strain on the intermediate ribbon, which, if extensible, will be 
stretched in the same degree that the velocity of the second pair 
erf" rollers exceeds that of the first. Now cotton, after being cleaned 
and carded, comes from the card in fleecy rolls, the fibres of which are 
laid parallel, and so made fit to spin. To reduce these to thread or 
yam takes more than one operation : the first brings the carding^ into 
thick, loosely twisted threads, called ravings ; the subsequent ones re- 
duce the roving into varu fit for the loom. It is evident that both the 
cardings and rovings are fitted by their texture for the process of ex- 
tension by rollers described above ; and that they would be drawn out 
twofold, fourfold, or in any greater or less degree, proportionate to the 
diflference of velocity between the first and second pair of rollers. 
From the second pair the thread is delivered to a spindle, which 
gives the due degree of twist ; and it is finally wound on a bobbin : 
die whole being set in motion by the same mechanical power. 
It is evident that many spindles might be attached to, and many 
threads spun by, the same combination of rollers. Arkwright claimed 
the merit of this invention. It is proved, however, by the undeniable 
evidence of an existing patent, printed by Mr. Baines in his History 
of the Cotton Manufacture, that this principle of spinning by rollers 
was patented so early as the year 1738, by a foreigner named Lewis 
Paul ; the real inventor was John Wyatt, of Birmingham. In their 
hands however, though the invention did not absolutely fail, it did 
not so succeed as to be brought into general use, or even to become 
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profitable to t)ie iiiveutors. Simple and obvious as the principle ap- 
pears when once laid down, great difficulties were to be overcome 
in tomiing tliis stretched cuttoii into a usel'ul thread; as may he con- 
ceived from reflecting on the great rapidity witli which, to nrnke spiu- 
ning profitable, parts of the mitehine must move, the perfect regularity 
of motion requisite, and the slightuess of the strain which a few un- 
twisted filaments of cotton will hear. For the apparently trivial ohject 
of producing a uniform line of fine yarn, the utmost efforts of 
mechanical ingenuity have been called forth, and some of the most 
beautiful, delicate, and powerful machinery in existence has been 
constructed. It was in overcoming these difficulties that the talent 
or perseverance of Paul and Wyatt failed ; the merit of conquering 
them, and giving birth to a new system of manufacture, belongs 
to Arkwright. We quote the following notice of his early life from 
Mr. Baines :— 

" Richard Arkwright rose by the force of his natural talents from a 
very humble condition in society. He was born at Preston, December 
23, 1732, of poor parents. Being the youngest of thirteen children, 
bis parents could only afford to give him an education of the humblest 
kind, and he was scarcely able to write. He was brought up to the 
trade of a barber, at Kirkham and Preston, and established himself in 
that business at Bolton, in 1760. Having become possessed of a 
chemical process for dyeing human hair, which in that day, when 
wigs were universal, was of considerable value, he travelled about 
collecting hair, and again disposing of it when dyed. In 1761, he 
married a wife from Leigh, and the connexions he thus formed in that 
town are supposed to have afterwards brought him acquainted with 
Highs's experiments in making spinning machines. He himself mani- 
fested a strong bent for experiments in mechanics, which he is stated 
to have followed with so much devotedness as to have neglected his 
business and injured his circumstances. His natural disjmsition was 
ardent, enterprising, and stubbornly persevering ; his mind was as 
coarse as it was bold and active, and his manners were rough and 
unpleasing." 

In the course of his travels in 1767, he fell in with a clockmaker, 
named Kay, at Warrington, whom be employed as a workman in 
prosecuting some of his mechanical experiments. Kay, according to 
bis own account, gave Arkwright some description of a machine 
contrived by one Highs, for spinning by rollers. It is certain that 
from thenceforward Arkwright abandoned his former pursuits, and 
applied himself, in conjunction with Kay, to the construction of a 
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The process of turning cotton-wool into thread by machinery was 
thus completed. Before we follow its eflTects upon Arkwright's for- 
tunes, it is proper to say a few words concerning other improvements. 
About, or somewhat earlier than, the time when Arkwright's attention 
was first turned to spinning, a weaver named James Hargreaves, of 
Stand Hill, near Blackburn, invented a machine by which, according 
to the terms of the patent, sixteen or more threads might be spun by 
one person at the same time. This is the machine so well known 
under the name of the spinning-'jenny. Hargreaves' patent was in- 
vaded, and invalidated on technical grounds ; so that his machine came 
rapidly into general use, and for spinning the weft was preferred to 
Arkwright's water-frame, from which it was entirely different in prin- 
ciple. Samuel Crompton, an ingenious weaver resident near Bolton, 
between the years 1774 and 1779, tried to unite the principles of both, 
and produced a machine which, on that account, he called a mule. 
This, under different improved forms, is the machine now generally used 
in spinning ; but the water-frame, or throstle, is still found to answer 
best for some kinds of work*. But to return to the fortunes of Ark- 
wright : the series of machines which he invented or improved gave 
an amazing impulse to the cotton trade. "Weavers could now obtain 
an unlimited quantity of yarn at a reasonable price ; manufacturers 
could use warps of cotton, which were much cheaper than the 
linen warps formerly used. Cotton fabrics could be sold lower than 
had ever before been known. The demand for tliem consequently 
increased. The shuttle flew with fresh energy, and the weavers 
earned immoderately high wages. Spinning-mills were erected to 
supply the requisite quantity of yarn. The fame of Arkwright re- 
sounded through the land, and capitalists flocked to him to buy his 
patent machines, or permission to use them." • • ♦ 

" The factory system in England takes its rise from this period. 
Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost entirely 
in the houses of the workmen : the hand or stock-cards, the spinning- 
wheel, and the loom, required no larger apartment than that of a cottage. 
A spinning-jenny of small size might also be used in a cottage, and 
in many instances was so used ; when the number of spindles was con- 

* A third person has been mentioned as the inventor both of the jenny and of 
roller-spinning, Thomas Highs, of Leigh, above-mentioned, whose claims seem entitled 
to more courteous notice than they have met with in the Edinburgh Review. There 
is nothing unreasonable in supposing that both Highs and Arkwright may have heard of 
Wyatt's method of spinning by rollers, which was practised in two factories, one erected 
at Birmingham, the other at Nottingham. 
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ing, drawing, and roving machines, he brought several actions against 
master-spinners, one of which, against Colonel Mordaunt, was tried 
in 1781, and a verdict was obtained for tlie defendant, setting aside 
the patent. Arkwright for some time did not contest this decision. 
But in 1785, he made another attempt to establish his second patent 
before a court of law; and in the first instance obtained a verdict in 
his own favour, but on the cause being reheard, the patent was finally 
declared invalid. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, Arkwright rapidly acquired a very 
large fortune, through the magnitude of his concerns, and his industry, 
penetration, and skill in business. On the dissolution of his partner- 
ship with the Messrs. Strutt about 1783, the extensive works at Crom- 
ford fell to his share. In 1786, he was High Sheriff of Derbyshire, 
and was knighted, on occasion of presenting an address to the King. 
We find no other record worth notice of the last years of his life. 
He died, August 3, 1792, in his sixtieth year. 

Arkwright's originality and honesty as an inventor have been vio- 
lently impugned by Mr. Guest, in his History of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture. The arguments on the other side may be seen in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 91, to which Guest published a reply. Mr. Baines's 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, which we have chiefly followed 
and largely quoted from in this account, contains the latest and fullest 
account which we have seen of Arkwright's character and history. 
There appears to have been some alloy of selfishness and disingenu- 
ousness in his disposition, some ground for the statement of counsel 
in the trial of 1785: "It is a notorious story in the manufacturing 
counties ; all men that have seen Mr. Arkwright in a state of opu- 
lence have shaken their heads, and thought of these poor men. Highs 
and Kay, and have thought, too, that they were entitled to some par- 
ticipation of the profits." Still it becomes us to speak with gentleness 
of the faults of a person to whose talents, nationally speaking, we owe 
so much : and there is much to be said in extenuation of them, in con- 
sideration of the lowness of his original calling, of the self-complacency 
and sensitive jealousy common to almost all schemers, and the fasci- 
nation of wealth when it flows largely and unexpectedly upon a man bred 
in extreme poverty. As an inventor Arkwright's merit is undeniable. 
Mr. Baines, who seems to have judged calmly and impartially, assigns 
to him the high praise, that '* in improving and perfecting mechanical 
inventions, in exactly adapting them to the purposes for which they were 
intended, in arranging a comprehensive system of manufacturing, and 
in conducting vast and complicated concerns, he displayed a bold and 




William Cowper was born at the rectory of Berktiamp^tead, in 
He rtlbril shire, Nov. 26, 1731. He was nearly related to tlie noble 
family of that name, his great-uncle having been chancellor and lirt^t 
Earl Coivper: his grandfather, the brother of the chancellor, was a 
judge of the common pleas. Cowper's mother died before he was six 
years old. Soon afterwards he was sent to a country school, from 
which, at the age of nine, he was removed to AVestminster. It is 
probable that one cause among others of his future unhappiness was 
the Curly loss of that tender parent, whose " constant flow of love," 
beautifully acknowledged in his verses on receiving her picture, and 
in many parts of bis correspondence, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on his infant mind. Cowper was exactly the boy to require 
a mother's care. His constitution was delicate, his mind sensitive 
and timid; and he discovered a tendency to dejection, which was 
aggravated by the tyranny then practiseil at our public schools. 
Quitting Westminster at eighteen, with a good character for talpnt 
and scholarship, he went at once into an attorney's office ; where he 
spent three years, according to his own account, with very little profit. 
He then became a member of the Inner Temple, intending to practise 
at the bar. At this period of life he amused himself with composition, 
and showed a strong predilection for [tolite literature and agreeable 
society; but he had no taste for the law, and took no pains to qualify 
himself for his profession. Long afterwards he deeply lamented the 
loss of time during his early manhood, and earnestly warned his young 
friends against a similar error. 

lu 1763 Cowper was appointed to the lucrative office of reading 
clerk, and clerk of the private conmiittees of the House of Lords. The 
fairest pros])ect of happiness now lay before him, for Ids union with one 
of his cousins, it is said, had only been deferred until he should obtain 
u satisfactory establishment. But the idea of reading iit public was in- 
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an undergraduate of Cambridge. Struck by Cowper's apjiearauce, 
the latter threw hiniselt into the stranger's way ; and a feeling of 
mutual regard and esteem led to Cowper's establishing himself as a 
permanent inmate in Mr. Unwin's family in November, 1765. After 
the lapse of nearly two years in tranquil happiness, the sudden death 
of Mr. Unwin led to the family's departure from Huntingdon to 
Olney in Buckinghamshire, in October, 1767. But the foundation 
had been laid of a friendship which no misfortune or change of cir- 
cumstimce could destroy ; and Cowper and Mrs. Unwin united their 
slender incomes, and continued to dwell under the same roof. The 
first six years of their abode at Olney were spent in domestic quiet 
and retirement almost unbroken, except by the society of Mr. Newton, 
an eminent and exemplary divine, who was then curate on the living. 
The well-known collection called the " Olney Hynms" were composed 
by Cow^per and Newton, for the most part, during this period. But 
in 1773 Cowper's mental disease returned in the dreadful shape of 
religious despondency. He conceived himself to be set apart for 
eternal misery : yet amid the dee[) gloom produced by the loss of that 
spiritual happiness which he had enjoyed since his recovery from his 
first illness, he was so entirely submissive that he was accustomed to 
say, '' If holding up my finger would save me from endless torments, 
I would not do it against the will of God ;" and in accordance with the 
belief that his own fate was sealed, he ceased to pray, and absented 
himself entirely from divine worship. The depth of his dejection was 
gradually cheered by the affectionate, watchful, and judicious care of his 
guardian friend, Mrs. Unwin. One of the first signs of improvement 
was a desire to tame some leverets. He was soon supplied with three, 
which have obtained celebrity in prose and verse, such as no other 
hares have enjoyed before or since. He tried at different times garden** 
ing, drawing, and a variety of trifling manual occupations, as methoda 
of diverting his thoughts from his own miseries. '* Many arts I have 
exercised with this view," he says in a letter to Mrs. King, ** for which 
nature never designed me, though among them were some in which 
I arrived at considerable proficiency, by mere dint of the most heroic 
perseverance. There is not a squire in all tliis country who can 
boast of having made better squirrel houses, hutches for rabbits, or 
bird-cages, than myself; and in the article of cabbage-nets I had no 
superior. But gardening was, of all employments, that in which I 
succeeded best, though even in this I did not suddenly attain per- 
fection." (Oct. 11, 1788.) At last he devoted himself to writing, " a 
whim," he says elsewhere, '' that has served me longest and best, and 
will probably be my latest.'* His first volume of poems, containing 
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the evils and advantages attendant on a high state of civilization ; 
exhibits, in reproving the faults of the age, his power both in the 
lighter skirmishing of satire, and in the stern outpouring of an honest 
indignation ; inculcates the doctrines of that religion of peace and love 
from which it was his own singular and melancholy lot to derive no 
peace ; and all with a beauty and facility of versification, and power of 
illustration, suflBcient to attract many whom the grave nature of the 
subjects to be discussed would rather deter. The scope and conduct of 
the work is well described in the following lines from the conclusion, 
in which, anticipating death, he says — 

It shall not grieve me then, that once, when call'd 
To dress a sofa with the flowers of verse, 
I played awhile, obedient to the fair, 
With that light task : but soon, to please her more, 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please. 
Let fall the unfinished wreath, and roved for fruit; 
Roved far and gathered much : some harsh, tis true, 
Pick'd from the thorns and briers of reproof. 
But wholesome, well digested, gprateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth ; 
Insipid else, and sure to be despised. 

" The Task " was accompanied by a shorter poem, entitled " Tiroci- 
nium,*' written expressly in dispraise of the existing system of public 
schools in England ; and prompted by Cowper's bitter recollection of 
his sufferings at Westminster. The volume was published in 1785. 

As soon as this was completed, Cowper engaged in another more 
laborious undertaking, the translation of Homer. This also was sug- 
gested by Lady Austen ; and it had a most beneficial effect in furnish- 
ing the poet with constant employment from this time forward to the 
end of his life, with the exception of those periods in which the pres- 
sure of disease was too severe to admit of any exertion. He spared no 
pains in the execution of this great work ; and after his version was 
made, subjected it to a most careful revision, amounting nearly to a 
re-translation. It was published in 1791, and was preceded by a list 
of subscribers, whose number and individual eminence bear testimony 
to the liigh esteem in which Cowper was then held. His translation, 
however, has never been popular : he has avoided Pope's errors, but 
he has failed in giving life and interest, and in catcliing the vital spirit 
of his author. 

During the long period which the literary labours above-mentioned 
occupied, Cowper's domestic history is characterized by the same 
general depi-ession and the same seclusion as we have above de- 
scribed. In 1784 his friendship with Lady Austen was interrupted 
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this melanclioly Lady Hesketh made Weston her constant, instead of 
her occasional abode, until the middle of the following year, when 
her health gave way under the constant pressure of anxiety. Mr. 
Johnson, who had taken orders, and resided at East Dereham in 
Norfolk, then undertook the cliarge of his unhappy relation; removed 
him and Mrs. Unwin into his own neiglibourhooil, and watched 
over their decline with the most unwearied ami judicious tenderness. 
But little could now be done to give Cowper pleasure. The 
pathetic poem, " To RIary," is supposed by Mr. Hayley to have 
been the last thing written by him before quitting Weston ; and the 
only original verses which he composed aftenvards were some Latin 
lines, which he translated into English, on the appearance of some 
ice islands in the German Sea, and the touching poem calleil the 
" Cast-away," founded on the loss of a man overboard in Anson's voyage, 
and alluding in an affecting strain to his own unfortunate condi- 
tion. After liis departure from Weston, he who had been so diligent 
a correspondent only wrote three or four letters ; nor could he be ex- 
cited to converse by the visits even of his most intimate friends, as 
Mr. Rose and Sir John Throckmorton. In January, 1800, his final 
illness, which was dropsy, commenced. He died April 25th in the 
came year ; nor to the last did one gleam of hope break through the 
darkness which had surrounded him for twenty-seven years. 

It was Cowper's especial merit as a poet to cultivate simplicity and 
nature. He set the example of tlirowing aside conventional affecta- 
tions and unraeiining pomp of diction, and in consideration of this 
great service may well he pardoned for occasionally incurring the 
op|K)site fault of being tame and prosaic. His genius was truly ori- 
ginal : all his %vritings, whether moral, satirical, or descriptive, bear 
the legible impress of his own peculiar constitution of mind and habits 
of thinking. His minor and occasional poems ore very happy, for his 
imagination could extract a deep and beautiful moral from slight 
occurrences, which commonly pass unnoticed in the bustle of life- 
Many of his letters are published in Hayley's Life of Cowper; and 
these are embodied with the Private CorresjKjndcnce afterwards given 
to the world by Mr. Johnson, in the edition of Cowper's works by 
Mr. Grimshawe now in the press. As a letter writer Cowper appears 
to us to be unequalled in the English language. His correspondence is 
the genuine intercourse of friend with friend ; full of wit and humour, 
but a humour that never vents itself in the depreciation of others; and 
abounding in passages of graver beauty, expressed in the most easy, 
yet elegant and correct language. When once a man knows that his 
letters are admired, he is in great danger of writing for admiration. 
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Cowper was aware of this, and occasionally alludes to the temptation 
in lively terms. " I love praise dearly, especially from the judicious, 
a,ud those who have so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine 
in giving it. But then I found this consequence attending, or likely 
to attend, the eulogium you bestowed. If my friend thought me witty 
before, he shall think me ten times more witty hereafter; where I 
joked once, I will joke five times ; and for every sensible remark, 
I will send him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled 
me quite, and have made me as disgusting a letter writer as Pope, who 
Beems to have thought that unless a sentence was well turned, and 
every sentence pointed with some conceit, it was not worth the car- 
riage. I was willing therefore to wait until the impression that your 
commendation had made on the foolish part of me was worn off, that I 
might scribble away as usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and 
those only." (June 8, 17&0. To the Rev. \V. Unwin.) No one 
ever avoided this danger better. It is strange and wonderful that 
these compositions, which bear the stamp of so much cheerfulness and 
benevolence, should have been written, most of them, in his deepest 
gloom, and avowedly for the purpose of withdrawing his thoughts from 
his own misery. 
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